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Editor's introduction 


The purpose of this series is to continue Pitman's interest in the field of 
government and administration which first began by their publication of 
Clarke’s Outlines of Local Government in 1916. As with the earlier 
volumes, it is intended that the books in this new series should have a wide 
appeal. They will be primarily addressed to students in all forms of higher 
education, to candidates for professional examinations and to the practi- 
tioners themselves. They will also provide an essential understanding for 
the many politicians and elected councillors who control and direct our 
public services. 

The extensive growth of governmental services, the intricate mechan- 
isms set up to administer them, and the vast influence which they exercise 
over the lives of the citizen and the maintenance of his rights and liberties, 
the efficient and effective use of scarce resources, and the ordering and 
regulation of public behaviour in a humane and dignified manner are 
factors which combine to make it important that both officials and elected 
representatives shall not only know their jobs, but shall carry them out 
competently and with understanding of the needs of the people they serve. 

The field is vast—it has increased in size and complexity since the end of 
the second world war. The series sets out to deal with the major institutions 
and services in a logical and easily assimilated manner. The main volumes 
will deal with Parliament and the political processes, the central adminis- 
tration and the civil service; the structure of local government, local 
Bovernment finance, and the local government service; and with the main 
SOcial services such as education, the personal social services, social 
Security, housing, the national health service and town planning. 

The authors will represent a wide field of interests. Some come from an 
academic background, whilst others are practitioners in the field. They all, 
however, come to their task with a long experience of the subject on which 
they write and all have an established reputation. 


WILLIAM THORNHILL 
University of Sheffield 


Preface 


‘Of making many books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.’ With the jaded author of Ecclesiastes we may ask why another 
book on education. Surprisingly, of all the many books on education, few 
try to describe how the service is run. For that matter, there are very few 
books about how we manage any of the great public services. 

I hoped to write a tidier book than this. It might perhaps have described 
education in the ordered terms beloved by systems engineers, or in the 
language of some other school of management. As I wrote it seemed more 
important, to use Francis Bacon's words, to try to *write what men do, and 
not what they ought to do’. Perhaps their management of education ought 
to be systematic, planned, coherent and predictable. Often it is not. 

In a very abridged way this book tries ‘to write what men do’ in managing 
education. 

The book owes much to many friends and colleagues who have unwit- 
tingly contributed ideas and information. I am particularly indebted to 
Mrs Christine Poole and Mrs Margaret Holt who wrestled with the 
manuscript, and above all to Mr George Taylor, formerly CEO Leeds, who 
first showed me that serving officers do have time to read, and to write. 


John F. Mann 
London, 1978 
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Foreword 


There are three different kinds of question about education: philosophical 
questions about what education is, social questions about who should be 
educated, and administrative questions about how education is to be 
organized. This book is about the last kind of question, how education is 
organized in Britain. 

The British Isles have not one but several ways of organizing education. 
None fits easily into the categories used by systems engineers. Administra- 
tion is not a biological, mechanical, or cybernetic system; it is an elaborate 
kind of social system. 

The system of administering education in England, the largest and most 
populous part of the British Isles, has been described as a series of shadowy 
roles. The mystery of English education is the nature of relationships 
between the people filling these shadowy roles. The organization of 
education makes these relationships essentially political. By law and 
convention, authority in education is distributed among autonomous 
bodies whose relationships are regulated by negotiation. Central govern- 
ment, local authorities, and teachers are like the world’s great powers, 
negotiating in many different situations, and armed with a veto when they 
meet in the United Nations Security Council. 

Autonomous they may be, but in providing educational services, 
government, local authorities and teachers are also dependent on each 
other, gaining mutual advantage from their mutual dependency. They 
resemble the Californian desert yucca and the promuba moth. The yucca 
can be pollinated only by the moth; the moth can lay its eggs only on the 
flower’s ovary. The organization of education in England depends on a 
series of symbiotic relationships like that of the flower and the moth. 

This book tries to describe the complex matrix of relationships, some- 
times political, sometimes symbiotic, which govern English education. It 
also makes some comparisons between the arrangements in England and 
those in other parts of the British Isles. 
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Foreword xii 


The first chapter describes the history of public education in England. 
The absence of any written constitution or any formal decision to establish 
a system of education left room for spontaneous growth. Eventually space 
had to be cleared for the formal machinery of central and local govern- 
ment. This machinery is described in chapters 2 and 3. Inthe first instance, 
the machinery was designed to provide regular nutrition for education. 
How the flow of resources is controlled, is described in two further 
chapters, 4 and 5, on the finance of education at central and local 
government level. 

The clearings for central and local government machinery are still 
surrounded by vigorous undergrowth. Chapter 6 describes this under- 


growth, and its contribution to the balance of nature in this educational 
domain. 


1 


Growth of public 
education in England to 
1945 


SUMMARY 


The social and economic need for a public system of education became 
pressing in the early nineteenth century. At that time the ruling classes were 
averse to state intervention, and they skillfully evaded the question whether 
the state should provide schools. The distaste for intervention was more 
marked in England than other parts of the British Isles, which tended to 
progress educationally rather more quickly than England. There, a series of 
improvisations led to the emergence of three government departments with 
large responsibilities for education, and three separate systems of elemen- 
tary, secondary and technical education. Government was prepared to 
support, promote, inspect and regulate education, but it did not provide, 
control or run the schools. By the end of the nineteenth century some 
rationalization was clearly needed. A single Board of Education was 
created to superintend most but not all the country’s schools, and local 
education authorities were charged with providing secondary as well as 
elementary schools. 

The new system developed slowly. Years of modest, progress were 
punctuated by war and economic crisis. Despite these setbacks, two 
important traditions were established between 1902 and 1944, the tradition 
of professional independence for teachers, and the tradition of partnership 
between central government, local authorities and teachers. 


INTRODUCTION 
The French Revolution set new standards for the people’s education. 
Schools should be universal, free, compulsory and secular. 

It was to take a hundred years to achieve the first three of these aims in 
England. This chapter tries to explain why it took so long, and how these 
aims were eventually achieved. 

The country’s political tradition was hostile. At the time of the French 
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Revolution arrangements for public administration were still in their 
infancy in England. In the seventeenth century Parliament had finally 
asserted its constitutional authority. Attempts by the Stuarts and Crom- 
well to establish strong central government were rejected in favour of 
parliamentary government. Just as Magna Carta spelt government by 
barons instead of the King, the Glorious Revolution of 1689 spelt govern- 
ment by the landed classes, reinforced later by the commercial and 
industrial middle classes. Similar people acting as justices provided what 
little local government there was. 

John Locke's political philosophy, and Adam Smith's economic doc- 
trines, provided a respectable intellectual basis for laissez faire practice. 
Other factors reinforced the opposition to strong administration: the non- 
conformist tradition in religion was greatly strengthened by the Methodist 
revival, and Trade Unions and Working Men's Institutes practised the self- 
help taught by Samuel Smiles. The traditions of independence and 
voluntary effort dominated England in the early nineteenth century. 

These circumstances explain why it took so long to make arrangements 
for education in England. Without any strong central administrative 
machine, government made use of what limited agencies there were. It used 
the Charity Commissioners to supervise existing endowed schools, and 
subsidized voluntary societies to provide schools. Only the inescapable 
need for more schools eventually led government to create ad hoc agencies 
for this specific purpose. The Education and the Science and Art Depart- 
ments centrally, and schools boards locally were the government's reluc- 
tant answer to the need for a national System of schools. 


ENGLAND'S PLACE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


"England is the predominant part of the United Kingdom yet constitution- 
ally it does not exist', (Encyclopaedia Britannica 1974). It is not mentioned 
in the title of its sovereign. Elizabeth II is queen of ‘the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Her other Realms and Territo- 
ries’. Scotland and Wales have their own departments of state and cabinet 
ministers, and Northern Ireland its own System of government. Even 
official statistics are compiled either for the United Kingdom—as in 
overseas trade, taxation and defence—or for England and Wales—as in the 
administration of the law, education, and various social services, where 
Scotland exercises an independant authority. 

Despite this ‘the dominant role of the English is recognized implicitly in 
the numerous Histories of Britain and the British Empire that are inaccu- 
rately called “A History of England”, (Encyclopaedia Britannica 1974). 

Readers of books about ‘Education in England’ may assume there is a 
similar inaccuracy in the titles of these books. They may believe that in read- 
ing about English education they are learning about a system which runs 
throughout the British Isles, or at least throughout the United Kingdom. 
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At times the British Isles have acknowledged one sovereign or one 
parliament. Such times have been rare and fleeting. They have never 
extended to creating a common system of education. In most respects 
England and Scotland have separate educational histories, and only their 
universities now come within a single management system. Ireland, the 
subject of the first laws about education by the imperial parliament at 
Westminster, now has two separate systems. Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle 
of Mancherish their constitutional and educational independence. And the 
present constitutional and administrative arrangements for education in 
Wales confirm the separate identity which history confers. 

This book describes the arrangements for education in the British Isles. 
It is mainly concerned with the areas which make up the United Kingdom, 
and particularly with England. 

This tiny state, the United Kingdom, has one of the world’s largest 
education systems. There are almost 10.5 million students at schools, 
colleges and universities in the United Kingdom. In the Americas only the 
United States, Brazil and Mexico have more. In Asia, China, India, the 
Soviet Union, Japan, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Indonesia, and in 
Europe, West Germany, also have more. France and Italy have a few 
less. 

The United Kingdom’s education system is also among the richest of 
these educational giants. Only the United States, the Soviet Union, 
West Germany, France and Japan have a larger gross national product, 
and only the United States, West Germany and France, have a higher per 
capita product. 

Not all these states have unitary edücation systems. The United States 
has not one but 50 systems because education is a state function, not a 
federal one. West Germany has 10 /ünder with responsibilities for 
education. And the United Kingdom's 55 million people have four systems, 
in Northern Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England. England's education 
system caters for 45 million of these. Even on its own it is one of the world's 
largest education systems, and one of a very small number in highly 
developed countries. 

Most states have nationalized their schools. Many have strong central 
administrative systems. In France, for example, the Ministry of National 
Education is in effective control of all public and private education. In 
other countries, like Sweden and the Netherlands, control and initiative is 
also centralized. In all these systems there are moves to relax controls and 
leave room for local initiatives. In federal states such as the United States, 
Canada, Australia and West Germany, education is often a state 
responsibility. In some of these the federal government, at Washington, 
Canberra or Bonn, has tried to intervene. In the United States the Sputnik 
scare led President Eisenhower to appoint the first federal Secretary of 
Education, who is also responsible for health and welfare. In Australia the 
Commonwealth government has found ways of funding schools with 
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federal money and has created a new model education authority for the 
capital territory itself. 

The classic dilemma of management is being argued in many of these 
systems. As Alfred Sloane observed of his experience in building up 
General Motors, there is constant tension between the benefits of central 
control, which brings economy and uniformity of standards, and the 
benefits of devolution, which encourages initiative, and a sense of responsi- 
bility. This theme recurs constantly in the 1977-78 great debate about 
English education. 

The debate is loudest in mixed systems. A wholly centralized totalitarian 
system does not allow debate. The educational norm is prescribed as it was 
in Eugene Richter's satirical description of the socialist cookhouses. ‘It is 
an inspiring thought’, he wrote, ‘to reflect that in every state cookshop in 
Berlin.on one and the same day exactly the same dishes are served’. 

The introduction of comprehensive Schools has been seen as the first step 
towards establishing some such educational cookhouse in England. This 
argument ignores the dynamics of the English system. By law and conven- 
tion authority in English education is distributed very widely. National 
government, local authorities, churches, school governors, teachers, exa- 
mining bodies, research bodies, parents and others share this authority. 


How they interact in the arrangements for providing education is what this 
book tries to explain. 


BEFORE 1833 


These arrangements have Brown over about two centuries. They owe 
nothing to any written constitution or fundamental law. Indeed it is often 
the case, as it was in New Zealand when the school leaving age was raised, 
that legislation merely confirms existing practice. When talking to the 
Society of Education Officers in 1977 the Secretary of State, Mrs Shirley 
Williams, said the main reason for delaying a new Education Act was that 
there was no consensus yet about what to put in it. She did not say that 
legislation may help to shape public opinion. Perhaps her sense of history is 
sound; English Education Acts have often confirmed existing practice, or 
expressed some general agreement. Such a theory goes some way to 
explaining government's first halting steps in education. 

The English parliament lagged far behind its neighbours. One ofthe last 
decisions by Scotland's separate parliament gave Scotla 
education. In 1696 the Scottish parliament decreed that a schoolmaster 
should be appointed in every parish in Scotland. In the Isle of Man the 
church had already tried to provide an English school in every parish. In 
1704 the Manx parliament made elementary education in English compul- 
sory, and free for the poor. In Ireland too, parliament stepped in to support 
the church’s efforts. From 1733 the Irish parliament granted money to the 
Charter schools established by Archbishop Boulter. 


nd a long start in 
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England had to wait another hundred years for parliamentary action. 
This left a gap which private citizens began to fill. The steps they took have 
left permanent marks on England's school system. 

Something had to be done. The extraordinary economic and social 
ferment in eighteenth-century England destroyed existing institutions like 
the apprentice system, and created new problems. The new factory system 
needed orderly and literate workpeople. It was soon to need technicians 
and scientists. Fears for the stability of society were fanned by the Gordon 
riots, mutinies in the navy, and the French Revolution. The apparent 
breakdown of social order stimulated demands for children to be taught 
proper respect for order and hierarchy. 

Though the problems were huge, this social ferment also provided new 
solutions. The eighteenth-century religious revival gave new life to the old 
links between church and school. The factory system provided a model for 
mass education. 

Soon after the Scottish parliament decreed that a schoolmaster should 
be appointed in every parish in Scotland, the newly founded Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge took a similar decision. At their first 
meeting in 1698 they resolved 'to further and promote that good design of 
erecting catechistical schools in each parish in and about London'. Later 
pioneers were to place even greater emphasis on the links between religion, 
education and social order. When Robert Raikes started the first Sunday 
School in Gloucester in 1780 he hoped this would reduce street hooligan- 
ism. He must have been pleased to report in 1785 that the 200 pupils 
presented ‘in a striking degree a sense of subjugation and of due respect to 
their seniors’. The core curriculum did not include writing because it was 
thought ‘too worldly an employment for Sunday’. In spite of this constraint 
the Sunday school movement flourished and the curriculum was extended. 
By 1820, 477,225 children were attending Sunday schools in England and 
Wales, and a Sunday School Union was founded. The founders claimed 
that education would produce ‘orderly and decent comportment’, but had 
little to say about basic skills. When Hannah More opened a school in the 
Mendips, her aim was not ‘to teach dogmas and opinions, but to form the 
lower class to habits of industry and virtue'. Her claims that schooling 
actually produced these results were challenged, like the claims of twen- 
tieth-century educators, by local employers. Mendip farmers accused her 
of inciting the village children to mutiny and disaffection, and others 
complained of the Sunday School Union that they ‘refined and innervated, 
and consequently disqualified for the duties of a humble station' (George 
1953). In the 1970s similarly refined, innervated, and disqualified young 
People are said to prefer the dole to the duties of a humble staticn in 
industry, 

The French Revolution and widespread fears of a similar cataclysm in 
Britain stimulated this great debate about the role of education in society. 
The House of Commons was urged to support education because, as Mr 
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Sharpe said in 1807, a little education would form ‘many beneficial habits 
of an indelible nature; habits of submission and respect for their elders’. 

Members of Parliament were not convinced that money for schools 
would necessarily help to prevent revolution. Nor did economic arguments 
convince them. By 1800 the Industrial Revolution was well advanced. The 
new factories needed educated workmen, as Earl Stanhope told the House 
of Commons in 1807. 

But at that time the public provision for education was strictly utilita- 
rian. Since there was no education department, various other government 
departments began to promote education. From 1801, for example, pauper 
children who came into care might be sent to a school of industry which 
would train them for the factory system. By 1806, 21,600 of the 194,914 
Poor Law children were at these schools of industry. ‘In these early 
factories’ wrote Dorothy George (1953) ‘were the germs of later develop- 
ments of the State education of children’. At best, perhaps, these children 
may have enjoyed something between work experience and industrial 
training. 

The army was also active in education. In 1802 it established a junior 
department of Sandhurst at Marlow. To be admitted boys had to be 13, 
and have a complete knowledge of ‘the first Rule of Three’, 

The prison department was concerned about the education of people in 
prison. From 1823 the development of literacy was made a statutory 
feature of prison regimes. This early concern for the educationally disad- 
vantaged showed itself in other measures. The 1833 Factory Act prescribed 
two hours schooling a day for factory children and from 1834 the new Poor 
Law Commissioners had to ensure that local Boards of Guardians pro- 
vided education for the pauper children in their workhouses. Several Poor 
Law Unions built workhouse schools, and in 1842 two actually received 
grants from the new Committee for Education. 

By 1841 the state was providing a curious assortment of schools: 
regimental and dockyard schools, workhouse and industrial schools, 
hospital, asylum and prison schools. Until 1876 the only children com- 
pelled to go to school were the children of soldiers, paupers and convicts. 

In spite of the bold claims made for education, the government and 
parliament did nothing to promote mass elementary education. Others 
were more active. The example of the SPCK led to the foundation of 
numerous charity schools, educating 165,433 children by 1819. Innumer- 
able dame schools sprang into existence to sell a modest elementary 

schooling for between four and nine pence a week. There were 53,624 
children at these schools in 1819. The 1819 Parochial Returns for England 
and, Wales showed that there were also over 400,000 children at other 
schools. ‘If the number of illiterates was still enormous, it was rapidly 
declining’ (Elie Halevy 1937). The ready market for radical newspapers 
suggests that literacy spread still more during the next decade or two. 

This development owed little to help from the government. Apart from 
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educating boys for a few public services and providing compensatory 
education for a few deprived youngsters, the government did little. In the 
first third of the nineteenth century its main contribution was a measure to 
restore order to the way in which educational charities were administered. 
The Henrickian Reformation had destroyed the country's existing network 
of monastic and charity schools, but the void was quickly filled by the 
endowment of many grammar schools, often still known as Henry VIII, 
Edward VI or Queen Elizabeth schools. At Hampton in 1557, forexample, 
Robert Hammond endowed a ‘free schole’ for the children of the parish. As 
often happened the original endowment was supplemented later. In 1692 
Captain John Jones left enough money for the teacher to teach another six 
boys a year ‘to write and reade, and to instruct them in their catechisme that 
they may know their duties both to God and man' (Garside 1957). 

Many of these educational trusts fell into disuse or abuse in the 
eighteenth century. To restore order and decency, in 1819 parliament 
enacted the Charitable Foundation Act. This authorized the appointment 
of twenty commissioners who, working in pairs, were to investigate the way 
in which charities were being used. By 1840 the commissioners had 
investigated 28,880 charities with a capital value of £6 million and an 
annual income of £1.25 million. About a quarter of these were educational 
charities. A further measure established the Board of Charity Commission- 
ers in 1853, and in 1874 the Charity Commissioners took over the extensive 
powers conferred five years earlier on the Endowed Schools Commission- 
ers. These included taking over obsolete trusts, and making proposals for 
changing the use of trusts. The Commissioners often used their powers to 
enable schools to require applicants to show some evidence of attainment, 
or to pay fees. These measures had the effect of turning schools established 
to provide elementary education for the poor into secondary schools for 
the rising middle class. Throughout the nineteenth century the Charity 
Commissioners remained one of three government departments with 
major responsibilities for administering education. Appointed usually for 
their legal expertise, and without any educational adviser, the Commis- 
sioners continued to regulate the country's endowed schools. They were, in 
effect, the department of state for secondary education. 

The gradual evolution of a department of state for elementary education 
was even more haphazard. The examples of Prussia and revolutionary 
France went unheeded. The English government had no wish to create a 
State system of schools, or to provide free, universal, compulsory and 
secular schooling. The field was left to private and voluntary effort. 
Business enterprise took the form of dame schools offering rudimentary 
schooling for a few pence each week. Voluntary effort built on the work of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Sunday School 
Union, and other eighteenth-century charities. Andrew Bell's British and 
Foreign Schools Society, and Joseph Lancaster's Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, were 
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founded in 1811 and 1814. Both societies quickly adopted the monitorial 
system, which seemed to apply the benefits of factory methods to schools. 
‘Like the steam engine or spinning machinery it [the monitorial system] 
diminishes labour and multiplies work, but in a degree which does not 
admit of the same limits, and scarcely of the same calculation as they do’, 
wrote Bell (1808). He wanted to educate only the masses. ‘Parents will 
always be found to educate, at their own expense, children enow to fill the 
stations, which require higher qualifications ...it may suffice to teach the 


generality, on an economical plan, to read their bible and understand the 
doctrines of our holy religion’. 


1833—1870 GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS 


This unique blend of religion, social order and business efficiency was 
irresistible. When the government at last conceded the case for spending a 
little public money on education, it decided to subsidize these two societies. 
To avoid public debate the government adopted the somewhat devious 
device of getting the Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose the vote of an 
extra £20,000 to assist the British and National Societies to build schools. 
As this was a financial measure it went through with only a short debate in 
the House of Commons, and the grant was administered for some years by 
the Treasury. 

The arrangements for administering the grant were as remarkable as the 
way in which parliament had endorsed a major change of policy. The 
£20,000 was not a cash limit, nor was it an accountant’s estimate of the 
government’s expected commitment. It was merely a guess at the cost of an 
open-ended system of grants. The terms on which school managers would 
receive grants of half the cost of building a school were carefully listed, and 
the government paid all claims which met the requirements. This elastic 
system was ideal in encouraging rapid growth. The fact that each succeed- 
ing annual vote was fully spent provided sufficient justification to goon 
increasing the vote. Without any further parliamentary consideration of 
the principle of state support the vote increased to £663,435 in 1858. In this 
way parliament established the precedent in educational administration for 
doing good by stealth, avoiding open debate on matters of principle, and 
accepting open-ended financial commitments, Perhaps the oddest aspect 
of the new measures is that a similar grant system had been tried, and 
abandoned, in Ireland. In 1832, the year before parliament made its first 
grants in England, the grant system was replaced in Ireland by a Board of 
Commissioners of National Education with wide supervisory powers. 

Another precedent was also set in 1833. There seems to have been no link 
between the grant for school building, and the Factory Act’s requirement 
that factory children should go to school for two hours each day. No one 
said where they should 80, or who should pay for their schooling. 
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Generally, there was no serious shortage of skilled workers so there was no 
strong industrial demand for mass education and the Act remained a dead 
letter. Even 10 years later proposals to make it effective were vigorously 
opposed by manufacturers. 

There was at first no department of state for education, and the Treasury 
administered the grant system. After six years, another singularly devious 
procedure was adopted to ensure the creation of what proved to be an 
embryo department of education. Open debate in parliament was avoided 
in 1839 by using the royal prerogative to create a new Committee for 
Education. Appointed by Order in Council, the first Committee consisted 
of the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Secretary of State for the Home Department. The 
Committee was a Committee of the Privy Council, so its activities, like its 
creation, were immune from parliamentary review. The Committee’s main 
task was to administer the building grants. The system was extended to 
others as well as the two original societies, and the vote was raised to 
£30,000 a year. At that time the royal stables cost £70,000 a year, and 
Prussia was spending £600,000 a year on schools. 

In 1840 a system of inspection was introduced, and the payment of grant 
was linked with inspection. The inspectors were appointed, like the 
Committee for Education, by the Queen in Council, and they remain to this 
day Her Majesty's Inspectors. The Lord President told them ‘No plan of 
instruction ought to be encouraged in which intellectual instruction is not 
subordinate to the regulation of the thoughts and habits of the children by 
the doctrines and precepts of revealed religion’. In inspecting National 
Schools the inspectors were particularly enjoined to enquire ‘whether the 
teachers keep up any intercourse with'the parents, so that the authority of 
the latter may be combined with that of the former, in the moral training of 
the pupils’. They were to inform themselves as to the regularity of the 
children in attending school, how they were registered and how attendance 
was enforced. They were also told that inspection was ‘not intended as a 
means of exercising control, but of affording assistance’. Even this limited 
view of the inspector’s role worried the leaders of the Church of England. 
To avoid inspection they refused to apply for grants. Church and State then 
held a summit meeting, which resulted in a concordat giving the archbish- 
Ops power to veto the appointment of inspectors of Anglican schools, and 
to dismiss them. The archbishops were to be consulted about the instruc- 
tions given to inspectors, and were to receive copies of all inspectors’ 
Teports. Within a short time this agreement was followed by similar 
agreements with other denominations. For 30 years the country had several 
Sets of inspectors organized on a denominational basis. Their territcries 
Overlapped geographically so this was an expensive way of covering all the 
Schools. Its main merit was that the inspectors had a degree of indepen- 
dence from the central authority. 

The central authority was personified in Kay Shuttleworth, the Commit- 
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tee for Education’s first secretary. By the time he retired in 1849, the annual 
grant was £109,949, and there were 20 inspectors: 12 Anglican, two British 
and Wesleyan, one Roman Catholic, one for training schools, and four 
Poor Law school inspectors. The grant system had been greatly extended. 
In 1843 the Committee decided to pay grants for teachers’ houses, training 
colleges, and school equipment and furniture. In 1845 they added grants 
for teacher training, salaries and pensions. The cost of consumable 
equipment and materials was also grant aided, from 1853 for rural and 
1856 for urban schools. 

These rapid developments made an immense amount of work for the 
Privy Council Office which still remained responsible for educational 
administration as well as other public services. The resulting pressure led in 
1853 to an enquiry into the working of the Privy Council Office, with 
particular reference to relations between the Office and its subsidiary 
Education Department. The report included what might have been the last 
word on centralized administration: ‘to bring together under the charge of 


a single Establishment business of a wholly incongruous character tends 
not to efficiency but to confusion’. 


The Office was now ins 


schools each year, and payi 
Each 


pecting 5509 schools, aiding some 300 new 
ng 2875 certificated and 6180 pupil teachers. 
teacher was paid individually by post with money orders of a 
maximum value of £5. The extent of this business, and the confusion noted 
in 1853, led to the separation in 1856 of the Privy Council Office and the 
Education Department. The Lord President of the Council remained the 
political head of both departments and also became head of the new 
Department of Science and Art. In practice the Lord President handed the 
Education Department to the Vice President of the Council. The Vice 
President's was a new salaried post created by Act of Parliament in 1856, 
and reserved for a member of the House of Commons. Parliament 
evidently thought his educational duties were not unduly burdensome, 
since he became one of the Privy Councillors responsible forimplementing 


the 1856 Public Health Act, and later took on other duties like the control 
of rinderpest on the Isle of Man 


outside his province. 

For all the high standing of the Lord Presiden 
Vice Presidency, there is no evidence of strong mi 
1850s and 1860s. There were eight Lord Presidents (two dukes, two mar- 
quesses and four earls) between 1849 and 1869, and Seven Vice Presidents 
between 1856 and 1869. The Committee for Education met only when its 
chairman chose. It was apparently an affront to offer the Education 
Department to a statesman of any consequence. 

Despite this, one Vice President, Lowe, rose above the limits of his office, 


t, and the creation of the 
nisterial leadership in the 
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to change the course of English education. All existing minutes of the 
Committee for Education were codified in 1860. Then, following the report 
of the Newcastle Commission on the State of Popular Education in 
England, a new and simpler grant system was introduced in the Revised 
Code of 1862. Grants to managers and teachers were replaced by a single 
payment to school managers. Each child under six-years-old, who attended 
school 200 times in a year, earned a grant of six shillings and sixpence, and 
older children earned eight shillings. There were additional payments for 
each child who passed his grade examinations; with these a child could earn 
a maximum grant of 12 shillings. Theoretically this system might have 
maintained the previous level of grant. In practice the grant fell and five 
years later the maximum grant was increased to 13 shillings and fourpence. 
Although Lowe claimed that the Revised Code would be either efficient or 
cheap, he had not abandoned the tradition of open-ended financial 
commitment. The government was still prepared to pay grants for all 
children who qualified, so government could not control the total amount 
of grant. Indeed, it is odd that government has never been able to say 
precisely how much should be spent on education. Until 1958 all the 
specific grant systems included an element of uncertainty about the 
government’s liability. Since 1958 the block grant has included some 
uncertainty about how the grant will be spent. 

In one respect the introduction of Lowe’s Revised Code reinforced the 
developing tradition of English educational administration. To the 
extreme annoyance of Members of Parliament, this important measure 
was put into operation without being brought before parliament. Even a 
minister with specific responsibilities for education evidently felt no sense 
of accountability to the nation’s elected representatives. 

In another respect the application of the Code meant a change in 
direction. For 30 years relations between government and school manag- 
ers, and between inspectors and teachers, had been harmonious and 
friendly. Now the inspectors had to test children to decide whether they 
justified grant, and relations deteriorated sharply. Sir George Kekewich 
(1920) attributed this deterioration to the Education Department, which, 
he wrote, ‘was always on the watch to find something which deserved a 
lecture or chastisement, but never ready to help, guide, or sympathise’. It 
‘treated elementary education and elementary teachers with contempt’. 
Hatred of the system of payment of results passed into the folk memory of 
teachers, and still influences discussions about how to pay and promote 
teachers, and about educational standards. 


1836—1899 SUPPORT FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


At about the same time as the Charity Commissioners began to promote 
secondary education, and the Committee for Education to support elemen- 
tary schools, a third strand in public education was also being woven. In 
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1836 the government established a Normal School of Design which was 
supervised by the Board of Trade. Parliament also voted money to 
establish and maintain other schools of design, of which seventeen were in 
existence by 1852. A Department of Practical Art was then created in the 
Board of Trade. The Department was intended to promote general 
elementary instruction'in Art, advanced instruction in Art and the applica- 
tion of the principles of Technical Art to the improvement of manufacture 
and the establishment of museums. In the following year the Department 
of Practical Art became part of a new Department of Science and Art, 
which was to supply ‘scientific and artistic instruction to the industrial 
classes’. Its initial responsibilities included the School of Mines and 
Science, the Museum of Practical Geology, the Geological Survey, the 
Museum of Irish Industry, the Royal Dublin Society and the proposed 
Science Museum at South Kensington. Three years later a further move 
brought the Science and Art Department within the purview of the 
Committee for Education. Its four years with the Board of Trade is an 
interesting governmental precedent for achieving educational aims 
through agencies other than its own education department. 

For 40 years the Department of Science and Art and the Education 
Department were to remain virtually independent of each other, though 
nominally subject to the same Lord President of the Council, Each had its 
own staff and its own methods. At that time this separation did not prevent 
both departments from stimulating rapid progress. The Science and Art 
Department took on other commitments like the Navigation Schools, the 
Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, the Meteorological Inquiry and the 
Solar Physics Committee. It presided over a rapid growth in art and design. 
By 1866 there were 102 art schools with 18,139 students, and 32 night 
classes with 1140 students. The Department also gave grants to local 
science schools, working men’s institutes, pupil teacher centres, technical 
schools, higher grade and endowed grammar schools. The Department's 
role was curiously like that of an Industrial Training Board or Training 
Services Agency financing certain courses at a college of further education, 
From 1870 onwards the new school boards, especially in the north as at 
Salford, began to seek science and art grants for subjects taught at their 
higher grade schools and at their self-supporting evening science schools. 
The Education Department held that these science schools were illegal, but 
did nothing to stop them except at Leicester. Whether the higher grade 
schools were also illegal remained unclear, The 1870 Act had authorized 
School Boards to provide efficient elementary education but did not define 
the word elementary. The limits of their Powers were therefore unknown. 
The more energetic boards took advantage of this to set up secondary 
schools financed largely by Science and Art Department grants. 

These developments in scientific and technical education did not satisfy 

everyone. The government appointed a Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of the Duke of Devonshire to report on scientific instruction 
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and the advancement of science. (See Maclure 1973.) The Commission 
considered every stage from elementary education to teacher training and 
the universities. They were seriously disturbed at the state of science 
teaching. Fewer than half the 128 endowed schools which submitted 
returns made any attempt to teach science, and of those only 13 had a 
laboratory. The chief reasons given for omitting the teaching of science in 
schools were ‘the absence of funds’, ‘uncertainty as to the educational value 
of science’, and ‘the difficulty of finding time for a new study in an already 
overcrowded curriculum’. Lack of funds did not affect the wealthiest public 
schools or the great proprietary schools to the same extent, and the 
Commission found that several of these schools were already building 
laboratories. The Commission found however that in many of the larger 
schools the number of science masters was totally inadequate. They 
endorsed an earlier suggestion that there should be at least one science 
master for every 200 boys. 

Elsewhere there was a growing awareness of the importance of technical 
education. Quintin Hogg founded the Regent Street Polytechnic in 1880. 
In the same year the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education was also founded. This Institute was to 
become the country’s most important examining body for craftsmen and 
technicians, a role it filled for nearly a century until the Technician and 
Business Education Councils were created. Hot on these developments 
came a further Royal Commission, on technical instruction. Its report, the 
Samuelson Report of 1884, urged the Charity Commissioners to make 
ancient endowments available for secondary and technical education in 
science, drawing, mathematics and modern langauges. The Report also 
recommended that local authorities should be allowed to provide secon- 
dary and technical education in schools and colleges. 

The economic slump of 1883 and 1884 was attributed to poor standards 
of education, The slump underlined the urgency of implementing the 
Samuelson Report, and persuaded the government to take speedy action. 
The creation of a new system of local government provided the opportu- 
nity. From 1888 the country was divided into counties and county 
boroughs. In the following year these authorities and urban sanitary 
authorities were empowered to spend the product of a penny rate on 
supplying or aiding the supply of technical and manual instruction. They 
could appoint a Technical Instruction Committee to carry out all their 
duties other than levying the rate, and had to appoint one or more 
governors for each institution they assisted. From 1891 they received as 
grant for technical instruction part of the national taxes, the so-called 
whisky money. In the first year this brought the authorities £743,000. They 
were also allowed to assist institutions outside their own area, and to give 
scholarships to students attending institutions outside their own area. 

These measures gave a tremendous impetus to scientific education. 
Technical Instruction Committees were quickly appointed, set up their 
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own schools and aided others. Their work was closely supervised by the 


Science and Art Department which, by 1900 had a staff of 37 inspectors to 
oversee these developments. 


The effect of the Technical Instruction Act on the management of 
education was even more important. In making county, county borough 
and urban councils responsible for one aspect of education the government 
had created multi-purpose local education authorities. These authorities 


were soon to swallow up the single-purpose school boards, and take overall 
aspects of the local administration of education. 


The Technical Instruction Committees were curious hybrids themselves. 
In county boroughs they often included non-council members, and in nine 
of the 29 boroughs for which details are known there was a non-council 
majority. In the counties non-council members were less common; only 
seven of the 49 had any non-council members. In some areas joint commit- 
tees were set up by the borough council and the school board. The 


Association of Municipal Corporations and the School Boards Associa- 
tion agreed that in these 


council, one-third board 


PRIVATE INITIATIVES 


During the slow growth of an administrative machine to promote technical 
and scientific education there had been ample scope for private initiative., 
This took several forms. The most farsighted was perhaps the vision of 


Owen’s was one of many different contri 
growing awareness of the importance of edu 
commercial middle classes were prepared, as 
children at their own expense to fi 
qualifications. From the 1840s n 
founded to sell schooling to the pr 


butions which indicate a 
cation. The industrial and 
Bell had forecast, to educate 
ll the stations which require higher 
umerous proprietary schools were 
osperous middle classes, Cheltenham 
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College was founded in 1841, Marlborough in 1842, and Rossall in 1844. 
They were followed by many more. The parents who used these schools 
were members of a class which was now strongly represented in the House 
of Commons. Had they been more active in establishing a vigorous public 
system of education, England's unique system of independent schools 
might not have developed. But at that time a belief in social reinforcement 
was almost universal, even though the term ‘social engineering’ had not yet 
been invented. Members of Parliament welcomed Lowe's remarks about 
the Revised Code: ‘We do not profess to give these children an education 
that will raise them above their station and business in life—that is not our 
object—but to give them an education that may fit them for that business'. 

Many of the working class already had a broader vision of their own 
need for education. At about the same time as the first proprietary schools 
were set up, the working classes were also active in education. Friedrich 
Engels noted in 1844 that "Trade Unionists, Chartists and Socialists have 
founded on their own hook, numbers of schools and reading rooms for the 
advancement of education' (Engels 1952). By 1850 there were 622 Mechan- 
ics Institutes with 600,000 members as well as many Working Men's Clubs 
and similar agencies for adult education. 

These private initiatives partly compensated for the lack of a coherent 
public system of education. But the need for a well resourced and orderly 
public system was increasingly evident. In 1861 the Newcastle Report on 
‘the State of Popular Education in England’ had said ‘all the principal 
nations of Europe and the United States of America as well as British 
North America have felt it necessary to provide for the education of the 
people by public taxation’. (See Maclure 1973). In the nineteenth century 
only governments could command the vast resources needed to school a 
nation's children, just as a century later only governments can finance 
major industrial developments. The effects of failure to invest in education 
were noted bitterly by Edwin Playfair in 1868. On his return from the 1867 
Paris Exhibition he wrote to Lord Taunton to comment on England's poor 
showing at the Exhibition, which he attributed to the lack ofa good system 
*of industrial education for the masters and managers of factories and 
workshops'. France, Prussia, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland all had 


such systems. 


1870—1902 THE AGE OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS 


The rise of Prussia and the north's victory in the American Civil War 
seemed to prove the benefits of a sound system of education. The decision 
in 1867 to adopt manhood suffrage emphasized the need to educate the 
electorate, many of whom had no chance of going to a grant aided school. 
In 1868-69 only half the parishes in England and Wales had a school 
earning grant. This was not at allsatisfactory, and the government decided, 
as W. E. Forster told the House of Commons in 1870, to ‘cover the country 
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school places in an area justi 
amalgamate boards and contr 


decides, determines, approve: 
Department issued regulations about sites 


ing school attendance ‘forthwith’. In areas 


authorities could appoint school attendance sub-committees with similar 
powers to enforce attendance. As attendance rose Steadily from 
about 65 per cent in 1870 to 82 per cent in 1900, 


still without boards, the local 


arrangements for grant, which were desig 
control of the system. Schools had to meet for 400 hal 
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grant amounted to six shillings for each child in average attendance, four 
shillings for each pass in one of the core subjects, reading writing and 
arithmetic, and three shillings for each pass in up to two additional subjects 
offered in standards four, five and six. The Department paid no grant for 
children who stayed on after 12 or 13 years of age, but these children might 
perhaps take Science and Art Department examinations and earn grant in 
that way. Following the creation of a seventh standard in 1882 the 
Birmingham School Board ran a school for standard seven alone. The staff 
consisted of a head, masters for physics and chemistry, drawing, mathe- 
matics, and mechanics, a carpenter and a laboratory assistant. The school 
qualified for grant by showing reading writing and arithmetic on the 
timetable, an arrangement the Department connived at. Indeed the 
Department was already more receptive than in the 1870s. When consider- 
ing the introduction of a new Code in 1880 Mundella invited the boards 
and others to make suggestions for improving the existing Code. 

By doing this Mundella heralded a significant change from the earlier 
master servant relationship between Department and Boards, to a new 
kind of partnership. For the time being there were no comparable changes 
in the Department's administrative practices. The Department's detailed 
control of education, at board, school and classroom level produced a 
prodigious amount of work. Even in the early 1870s the Department's 
requests for extra staff to cope with extra work led to Treasury complaints. 
The Treasury became increasingly alarmed at the cost of running a detailed 
grant system, and suggested a percentage grant instead. This suggestion 
was not taken up at that time, but grants for passes in reading, writing and 
arithmetic were stopped in 1890, and a simplified capitation grant based on 
attendance was introduced. 

The administrative load remained colossal. In 1895 inspectors inspected 
19,789 schools each of which had to submit a return with 1659 spaces each 
of which had to be scrutinized before the school's grant could be calculated. 
Each document went through 54 stages before the grant was sanctioned. At 
that time the Department was handling over one million documents a year. 
Its 21 sections were housed in five different buildings, and some of the 
sections occupied rooms scattered at various levels. Apart from split site 
working, the Department had to endure adaptations. ‘In Trafalgar Build- 
ings—the lavatory is now turned into a library’, a feat famikar to many of 
today’s teachers and administrators. 

To work effectively in those conditions seems manifestly impossible. The 
Most serious problem was not the lack of suitable accommodation, but the 
lack of any proper central government department to manage the educa- 
tion system. In England the government's main interests were shared 
between the Charity Commissioners, the Science and Art Department, and 
the Education Department. These three usually acted independently, 
though attempts had been made to avoid duplication of grants by the 
Science and Art, and Education Departments. Fora short time in 1873 and 
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1874 a singular form of corporate management brought these two and i 
new Scottish Department together under Francis Sandford, who ko 
Permanent Secretary to all three departments. This experiment ended wit 
Sandford's retirement, after which the three departments went their own 
way. : 
No attempt was made to create a single administrative department for 
education. The Select Committee of 1884 did not enquire about reforma- 
tory or industrial schools, and saw no reason for making the is el 
Department responsible for workhouse, army, navy or marine schools. 
century later the Department of Health and Social Security still provides 


education in community homes, the Ministry of Defence provides schools 
for servicemen's children, and other Schools for young soldiers, and the 
Home Office controls the scale of educatio 


n in detention centres and 
borstals. 
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there were endowed grammar schools for boys, supervised by the Charity 
Commissioners and sometimes aided by grants from the Science and Art 
Department or the local technical instruction committee. 

Despite their complexity these arrangements might have continued had 
it not been for the auditors’ vigilance. One of the auditors’ tasks was to 
investigate the statutory authority for a public body’s spending. Forster’s 
Elementary Education Act was to prove a rich quarry. The term ‘elemen- 
tary’ had not been defined in the Act, and many school boards took 
advantage of this to provide higher grade schools with curricula well 
beyond the grades specified in the Education Department codes. Any 
ratepayer could attend the audit ofa school board’s accounts, and object to 
any item. The auditor had then to allow or disallow the item. Either side 
could then appeal to the Local Government Board. In 1879, for example, 
the London School Board’s expenditure ona creche was disallowed, and in 
1880 their expenditure on several items including a pupil-teachers’ centre 
was also disallowed. Despite this, many boards did establish higher grade 
schools. When in 1897 Morant was organizing a conference about higher 
grade schools, he was astonished to discover that they ‘rested upon no legal 
basis whatever and that they had in fact been established and carried on in 
open defiance of the law of the land’. 

The Education Department often helped boards by suggesting ways in 
which their higher grades could qualify for Science and Art Department 
grants. The Education Department also tried to legitimize the boards’ 
activities by gradually increasing the number of subjects and widening the 
curriculum permitted by the Code. The New Code of 1887 went so far as to 
include, for the upper grades, mathematics, chemistry, physics, Latin and 
French. 

The Education Department certainly recognized the need for preschool, 
higher grade, and pupil teacher education. It also saw how strict interpreta- 
tion of the elementary code caused a rapid fall in the number of students at 
evening schools run in accordance with the elementary school regulations. 
The Department was therefore anxious to avoid a strict application of 
audit rules, which might run contrary to its own views of what was 
expedient educationally. 

From about 1855 the Department developed a closer understanding with 
the Local Government Board, which came to rely increasingly on the 
Department’s advice in education cases. There was a noticeable increase in 
the proportion of auditors’ decisions reversed on appeal to the Local 
Government Board. 

Any confidence this may have created was shattered in 1900. One of the 
Local Government Board’s auditors, Mr Cockerton, brought a case at law 
against the school boards for teaching certain branches of science and art, 
and for teaching adults. The court ruled that the boards were not empow- 
ered to teach adults or indeed to teach anything beyond a wide range of 
subjects at elementary level. This judgement threatened a great deal of the 
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boards’ work. Emergency legislation was quickly enacted to give the 
boards a year’s grace. For that year they could continue any existing class, 
subject to the agreement of the rating authority. The boards were humili- 
ated by this need to seek approval, and reluctant to initiate any new 
measures for fear of the future. The year of grace was needed to work out 
new arrangements for running the schools. 


1899—1944 THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 


The Bryce Commission had recommended the creation of a central 
authority for both elementary and secondary education, and local authori- 
ties to supervise secondary education. The first step was taken in 1899. A 
new Board of Education took over the functions of the Education and 
Science and Art Departments. The Board was charged with ‘the superin- 
tendence of matters relating to education in England and Wales’. 

The second measure was Precipitated by the Cockerton Judgement. The 
local authorities who had a mere 10 years’ experience in education under 


ical Instruction Act, now became the 
n in their area. 


The Board of Education controlled the new secondary schools’ curricu- 
lum in detail. The Regulations said: 


. Geography, 


: £. with due provision for 
Manual Work and Physical Exercises, and, in a girls’ school for 


Housewifery. Not less than 4'^ hours per week must be allotted to 
English, Geography and History; not less than 3; hours to the Language 
where only one is taken or less than 6 hours where two are taken: and not 
less than 74 hours to Science and Mathematics, of which at least 3 must 
be for Science. The instruction in Science must be both theoretical and 
practical. When two Languages other than English are taken, and Latin 


» Science and Drawin. 
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is not one of them, the Board will require to be satisfied that the omission 
of Latin is for the advantage of the school.* 


The local authorities also took over the school boards' elementary 
schools, and the responsibility for paying grants to voluntary schools. This 
caused a rate revolt in some areas where there was bitter opposition to the 
use of local rates to support Roman Catholic schools. Two years later 
Parliament passed the Defaulting Authorities Act which allowed govern- 
ment to pay grants direct to voluntary schools if the local authority would 
not do so. 

In county areas there was now often a two tier system: elementary 
schools in some areas and all secondary schools were run by the county, 
and as a result of Part III of the 1902 Act elementary schools were run by 
urban districts with more than 20,000 people and municipal boroughs with 
more than 10,000. The number of local education authorities remained 
over 300. 

The new local education authorities were quickly given other comple- 
mentary powers. Under earlier legislation they could already provide 
special schools for blind, deaf, defective and epileptic children. In 1903 they 
were given power to make byelaws regulating the employment of children 
under 14, From 1906 they could provide accommodation and staff for 
school meals, and from 1914 they could also meet the cost of food, and 
provide meals on non-school days. From 1907 they had a duty to provide 
medical inspections when children first went to school and power to order 
verminous children to be cleaned. From 1907 they could provide scholar- 
ships and bursaries for children over 12, vacation schools and classes, and 
play centres. The 1910 Education (Choice of Enployment) Act gave them 
power to run a careers service. f u . > 

These measures gave the new education authorities very wide responsi- is 
bilities for children's welfare. The Children and Young Persons Acts of ° 
1933 and 1938 and the 1937 Physical Training and Recreation Act z 
extended these functions and the authorities almost became children's 4 
authorities, responsible for education, recreation, employment, health, wN 
welfare and care services for children. Their responsibilities for care were Kn 
transferred in 1948 to newly established children's committees. In 1974 Xj 
they surrendered their responsibility for providing health services to the 
National Health Service, and in 1978 their surviving responsibility for 
certain welfare services seems to create difficulties for the intended 
beneficiaries. The relief of poverty is primarily a matter of helping the 
Whole family, not its individual and dependent members. In other respects 
the creation of specialized authorities for each service has made the co- 
Ordination of services a major problem in the late 1970s. A multi-purpose 
children's authority might have been better, especially if matched by 
similar authorities for other groups of clients. 

*The detailed prescription of timetable hours was renounced in 1907. The requirement of a 
Special dispensation for omitting Latin ifjtwo-other-languages-were-taught. was-retained. 
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The Board’s control of what went on in elementary schools was as 
detailed as its control of secondary schools. The 1919 Provisional Code is a 
good example. ‘The time and curriculum of secular instruction are subject 
to the approval of the Board, which will be expressed by the Inspector, on 
behalf of the Board’... ‘important modifications must not be made without 
the inspector's prior approval’ ... ‘the timetable ... must bear the inspec- 
tor's signature’ ... ‘and a certificate that it has been approved by the local 
education authority’ (or the manager). Every school had to have a head 
teacher and the teaching establishment had to conform to a scale, which 
allowed from 60 pupils for every certificated teacher to 35 for the head 
teacher and each uncertificated teacher, and 20 for each student and 
supplementary teacher. Schools had to meet for at least 400 sessions each 
year, the sessions had to beat least | /5 hours for younger and two hours for 
older pupils, with a ten minutes break in each session. Architects plans for 
new buildings had to be submitted to the Board. 

These and other requirements constituted a System of close control, 


backed by the promise of regular visits and reports by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors. 


The 1918 Act had charged authorities with the duty of providing for ‘the 
Progressive development and comprehensive reorganization of education 
In respect of their area’, O 
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There was however great variation between local education authorities. 
Not all accepted the Burnham scales, and whereas six local education 
authorities offered 20 per cent free places in 1920, 75 offered only 10 per 
cent. 

Whereas there were nearly six million pupils in elementary schools for 
children of five to 14, there were only 307,862 in secondary, a few thousand 
in central or intermediate, and some 8200 in higher elementary schools. 
Some 11,134 children who qualified for free places could not have them 
because there were not enough places. In 1920 a departmental committee 
on scholarships and free places therefore suggested increasing the propor- 
tion from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. By 1922, 34 per cent of the places at 
secondary schools were free. 

Unhappily the clouds were already gathering. Post-war prosperity had 
failed to materialize and in December 1920 the Cabinet deferred all 
unstarted capital projects and a Commons Select Committee recom- 
mended suspension of the percentage grant system. Fisher, having dis- 
covered there was a teacher at or near the head of every European 
revolutionary group in 1848, argued unsuccessfully that money spent on 
preserving the contentment of teachers would be well spent. In January 
1921, Circular 1190 stopped the nursery and day continuation school 
programmes and said ‘strictest economy must for the present be exercised 
in the administration of the public system of education’. 

In August further circulars said the hardships would continue for 
another year. Meanwhile an ad hoc committee under Sir Eric Geddes was 
looking for cuts of 30 per cent in government spending. The Geddes 
committee suggested cuts of £70 million in the armed services and social 
services, including £18 million from an education budget of £50 million. 
The committee criticized spending on secondary schools and teachers’ 
salaries, suggested that the entry age be raised and classes enlarged, and 
criticized the percentage grant. Numerous measures followed. The Board 
arbitrarily withdrew their grant on maintenance allowance for 14- and 15- 
year-old pupils, increased elementary class sizes to 50, said heads of schools 
with fewer than 250 pupils should take a class, limited the number of free 
places, made 20 per cent cuts in the medical services, schools for defective 
children, nursery schools and evening play centres, and reduced spending 
on the meals service from £1,030,000 to £300,000. Teachers had to accept a 
5 per cent cut in salary. State scholarships were stopped, by Circular. New 
secondary regulations were tabled while parliament was in recess, and local 
authority associations complained. In 1923 the estimates were cut by £3.3 
million, mainly by cutting the entry to teacher training. The only conces- 
sion was to stop scrutinizing capital projects costing less than £300. Local 
education authorities were encouraged to employ unqualified teachers and 
to pay less to the qualified. Where they did this, in Southampton, 
Gateshead and Lowestoft, bitter strikes followed. Teachers’ support for 
Labour grew rapidly, leading to proposals for a ‘Seditious Teachings Bill’. 
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The teacher vote may have been instrumental in securing the Conservative 
defeat in 1923, : 

Many of these cuts were withdrawn almost immediately in 1923-24. 
But the focus of debate had moved. Teachers’ salaries had beena matter for 
local authorities, now they were scrutinized and reduced by parliament. 
The same happened with school buildings and free places. As A. J. P. 
Taylor (1965) observes, the old controversy over education had concerned 
religious teaching in primary schools. For the 20 years between the wars, 
the burning question was how much the community should spend on 
education, and whether secondary education should be free. 

In 1923-24 local authorities were encouraged to think of raising the 
leaving age and to introduce free secondary schools, Many did so, bringing 


the number of free schools in England and Wales to 45, concentrated in 
eight English and six Welsh authorities. 


Further crisis led to a furthe 
including a sharp reduction in 


1 nt promising a bill to raise 
April 193]. Sche 


£ age but thi. 
Lords after Lord Hailsham had complain 


heavily taxed of any people in the world’. 
Renewed crisis led to further cuts in 1931 and 1932. 


S Was soundly defeated in the 
ed the British were ‘the most 
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In July 1931 the May report recommended substantial cuts in education 
expenditure. The proposals included cuts in teachers’ salaries, the abolition 
of free places, raising fees, the introduction of block grant, the abolition of 
more local education authorities, and cuts in non-elementary expenditure. 
They said: ‘We fear that a tendency has developed to regard expenditure on 
education as good in itself without much consideration of the results that 
are being obtained from it’. 

These recommendations were overtaken by a change of government and 
the passing of the National Economy Order in 1931. This announced a 
reduction in grant which would assume a 15 per cent cut in salaries. A law 
would be passed to permit authorities to pay only 85 per cent of the agreed 
salary scales. The teachers organized a major protest campaign and won 
much support. News of the naval mutiny at Invergordon led the govern- 
ment to decide to reduce the cuts to 10 per cent. In 1932 Circular 1421 
decreed the abolition of free secondary schools and the operation of a 
means test for fees. The Board received 1800 resolutions, only three in 
favour, and many local education authorities refused to operate the new 
system. 

Within two or three years the cuts were restored, and some further 
developments became possible. 

In 1936 the leaving age was raised, with exemptions depending on the 
availability of work locally. Circular 1444 said there would no longer be a 
flat rejection of proposals to run a school medical service and special 
schools. State scholarships were increased to 360 from 300 and opened to 
independent schools. The churches were given a 75 per cent grant for 
buildings, though local education authorities got only 50 per cent. In 1937 
education authorities were permitted to develop services for physical 
training and recreation. 

In 1940 the evacuation of city children highlighted the poverty, ill-health 
and ignorance among city children, and prompted a demand for educa- 
tional reform. 

Meeting this demand was entrusted to R. A. Butler whose 1944 
Education Act is the keystone of arrangements for education since then. It 
abolished all fees in schools, opened the grammar schools and thereby led 
to a generation of controversy over the 11 plus selection tests which were 
defended by Labour Minister of Education, Ellen Wilkinson, at the 1946 
Labour Conference. 

By the end of the 1939-45 war the country was desperately short of both 
teachers and buildings. An emergency scheme for teacher training was 
launched in 1944 and produced 23,000 men and 12,000 women by 1951 
when the scheme ended. Eighty-five thousand awards were given under.the 
ex-servicemen's Further Education and Training Scheme, of which 45,000 
were for university courses. Both schemes revealed a wealth of talent which 
the pre-war school system had failed to unearth. 

Under the Hutting Operation for the Raising of the School Age the 
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Minister of Works supplied 6328 HORSA huts in three years, as well as 
250,000 chairs and desks under the School Furniture Operation for the 
Raising of the School Age (SFORSA) scheme. n 
Another post-war development was the 1945 Burnham Committee 
Report’s acceptance of the principle of the same basic salary scale for 


primary and secondary teachers. All local education authorities were now 
compelled to use this scale. 


These were necessary preludes to the r: 
1947. By 12 June 1948 the Schoolmaster 
this change favourably. 

It had taken 30 years to increase the nor: 
year. The inter war years had been fi 
resources, 
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€ National Union of Teachers (N UT). 


f professional independence for teachers, and partnership 
hree great powers, were to be the basis of post-war develop- 
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SUMMARY 

The main elements of parliamentary government are parliament, ministers, 
and the civil service. Although parliament conducts much of its business in 
public, it is extremely difficult for outsiders to know how government 
decisions are made. But one thing does stand out. The only person with 
formal responsibility for education who is a member of all these groups is 
the minister of the day. He is apparently well placed to make the major 
contribution to the nation’s educational policies. 

At the highest level of government, there is little evidence that the Prime 
Minister or the Cabinet contribute to educational policy. Parliament 
legislates frequently and its committees have investigated numerous 
educational topics. Despite this, parliament seems not to make any 
markedly distinctive contribution to policy or to reviewing ministers’ 
activities. 

The minister is therefore free to run the education service himself. The 
minister has great authority, for the short time he serves in education, and 
may make decisive contributions to policy. He controls few resources but 
has great influence over the way resouces are used. The law seems to give 
him almost complete control over the education system. In practice the 
exercise of power is tempered by the tradition of partnership. 

The minister presides over and is assisted by one of the smallest 
government departments, Education and Science. The Department 
Publishes the minister's decisions, issues regulations and orders, processes 
appeals to the minister, controls education building programmes, 
Publishes reports and surveys, and distributes grants to voluntary bodies. 
Its most important function ought to be planning future developments in 
education. Its planning systems have been reviewed twice in the 1970s, in 
1975 by a team from the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), and by the House of Commons Expenditure 
Committee (1976). Both commented on the modesty of the Department’s 


aims in planning, and its secrecy. 
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These criticisms led to a reorganization of the Department. They also 
coincided with mounting criticism of the schools themselves. The two lines 
of criticism together persuaded the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State to launch a national debate on the curriculum and other issues. This 


seemed to challenge the convention that curricula are matters for the 
schools and the teachers. 


PRIME MINISTER AND CABINET 
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advantage of Cabinet’s lack of interest in playing an active and effective 
part in educational policy making? Parliament makes its contribution 
through enacting laws, debate, and committees of enquiry. 

Parliament’s most obvious contribution is to keep up to date the 
substructure of law on which the education system rests, and grows. In 
modern times this task alone has been extremely onerous. Between 1944 
and 1976 parliament passed 17 Education Acts relating to England and 
Wales, and separate Acts for Scotland. The main structure was embodied 
in the Butler Education Act of 1944. Experience soon showed the need for 
supplementary legislation to cover various administrative matters omitted 
from the 1944 Act. Three Acts in 1946, 1948 and 1953 dealt with 17 such 
matters, ranging from the provision of clothing and the transport of pupils 
to school, to the powers of local authorities to assist voluntary schools in 
various ways and recover the cost of educating pupils or students living in 
another authority. Since 1959 Education Acts have followed at a rate of 
about one every 18 months. Most have dealt with a single matter. Some 
have dealt with comparatively small matters, such as the 1964 Act which 
allowed middle schools spanning the primary and secondary age ranges, or 
the 1976 Act which made a small variation in the school leaving dates. 
Others, like the 1965 Renumeration of Teachers Act which changed the 
balance of power in determining salaries in the education service, the 1968 
Act on the government of colleges of education and further education 
colleges which effected similar changes in the relative powers of colleges 
and local authorities, and the 1970 Act which transferred the responsibility 
for educating mentally handicapped children from health to education 
authorities, gave effect to major changes in policy. The last of these 
Measures, like the 1976 Act requiring local authorities to provide secon- 
dary education in comprehensive not selective schools, are interesting 
examples of the way in which legislation often follows long discussion and 
the gradual emergence of consensus. x 

Similarly, when the Secretary of State was asked at the Society of 
Education Officers meeting at Loughborough in July 1977 whether there 
Was any prospect of a major Education Act, she replied that there did not 
Seem yet to be sufficient agreement about what the Act should say. In 
education, it appears, legislation tends to follow informed opinion not to 
shape it. ; $ 

How educational opinion is expressed, informed, and mobilized to 
secure action, is the essential mystery about the government ofeducation in 
England. Parliament takes part in this process through its debates and the 
Work of its select committees. Though both set debates and adjournment 
debates give opportunities for members to range widely, it is at least opento 
Question whether the debates achieve very much. Education has never 
ripped the interest of large numbers of members. Only 30 members 
attended in 1890 to debate the new Code, though the House had just 
finished a lively and well attended debate about whether to adjourn for 
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Derby Day. In February 1977 the House of Lords held a thorough and 
extremely well informed debate about the relations between education and 
employment. Almost all the speakers had recent first class experience of 
education or industry to bring to their discussion. There is unfortunately 
no evidence whether this debate shaped subsequent action by 
or anyone else. 

Parliamentary committees address themselves more systematically to 
major aspects of education. Professor Maurice Kogan (1975) has examined 
the work of the Public Accounts Committee, the Estimates Committee and 
various Select Committees between 1960 and 1974. In this period the 
Public Accounts Committee Teported on many aspects of university 
finance, and the Estimates Committee reported on nursery education, 


school building, school dental services, Various aspects of further and 
higher education, and other matters, 


Various Select Committees have ex 
race relations and immigration, rese 
technology, and other matters. In | 
educational qualifications of school 


government 


amined Her Majesty's Inspectorate, 
arch and development in science and 
977 a Select Committee examined the 


ects investigated over 15 years amply 
en the Committees ‘do not systemati- 
Although Kogan believes the Select 
important of the instruments parlia- 
ee nd only a few examples where they had any clear 


hax is forced to conclude, ‘Our study of Parliament reinforces the doubts 
o 


many commentators before us on the contribution Parliament makes to 
decisions or whether it effectively reviews and criticizes the authority 
structure’, 
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average tenure of somewhat less than two years. In view of the technical 
complexity of much of what the minister has to deal with, and the large 
number of groups who need to be consulted, this seems unduly short. Sixty 
years ago Sir George Kekewich wrote, ‘all ministers are more or less birds 
of passage but the Minister of Education ought, owing to the technical 
knowledge he should acquire, and the great variety of the duties he should 
assume, to be less migratory than the rest. Instead of which he has usually 
been more so’. 

Particularly when money is short or education is out of favour the 
minister is in office too short a time to master his brief and presenta case in 
cabinet. As Boyle said, ‘he’s got to fight all the time for the interests of the 
service’, (Kogan 1971). So he may be seen as an uncomfortable bedfellow 
by his fellow ministers. 

However difficult his task, however short his tenure, however pressed in 
cabinet, inside the education service the minister is supreme. ‘The crucial 
decisions’, said Crosland, ‘can be taken only by a Minister’. His 
own commitment to comprehensive schools and the binary system in 
higher education have evidently changed the course of English education. 
Boyles’ famous preface to the Newsom Report in which he emphasized that 
every child should have an equal opportunity of acquiring ability also 
contributed to a marked swing in educational opinion. ‘It was somebody 
else’s doctrine but I alone at that time was in a position to give official 
blessing to it.” (See Kogan 1971.) In the politics of education as in politics 
generally, those in office may do much or little; those not in office can do 
very little. (Kogan 1971). ; 

Other ministers have also stamped their own personalities on the office 
of Secretary of State. Edward Short, now Lord Glenamara, conceded no 
ground to those who wished to prevent caning in English schools, and he 
refused to allow secondary school building except for comprehensive 
schools. In this he used his powers to control building programmes to 
ond the government's agreed and accepted 
laim that his own most important achieve- 
Tents were to approve a scheme of secondary reorganization in Birmin- 
£ham, to persuade the government to accept the remarkable Houghton 
salary award for teachers, and to reform the Social Science Research 
Council. He also threatened aided schools with losing their aided status if 
they did not go comprehensive. and local education authorities with losing 
their buildi rammes for the same reason. 

More remus Magie Thatcher's 1972 White Paper and Shirley 
Williams’ enthusiasm for the Great Debate are striking examples of 
Ministers? power to impose their own personality on the amorphous mass 
of educational discussion. The 1977 Green Paper Education in Schools 
emphasizes that ‘it would not be compatible with the duties of the 
Secretaries of State (for Education and Science, and for Wales)...to 


abdicate from leadership...’- 


achieve a political aim well bey 
Policy. Reg Prentice is said to C 
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The minister’s power to shape the boundaries of educational debate, are 
in marked contrast to his apparent lack of control over the use of resources. 
Fred Mulley’s repeated complaint that the only money he could allocate 
was a few hundred pounds to demolish 1939-45 air raid shelters became 
something of a joke. But in theory at least the principle behind the rate 
support system is one’ of local authority discretion, whatever the 
ingredients which went into the mixing bowl. Not surprisingly Shirley 
Williams has voiced her irritation that some local authorities decided 
not to use for in-service training of teachers their share of the £7,000,000, 


which was included for this purpose in the rate support grant for 
1977-78. 


undertake, and that in turn will determine how many and what kind of 
People they have to employ, and for what kind of students they buy 
equipment and materials, Paradoxically ministers have little money to 
spend but great influence over what it is spent on. Asa group, education 
m development of the service if they havea 
es a change of ministers. 


became the Department of 


been Lord President, became Secretary of State for Education and Science 


yle, who had been Minister of 


Education, continued as Minister of State for Education to sit in the 


Cabinet. 
There was no change in 1944 in the most im 


s i portant aspect of govern- 
ment's relations with schools and colleges. Gov 


ernment does not provide 
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or run schools or colleges so the minister's duty was ‘to secure the effective 
execution by local authorities under his control and direction of the 
national policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educational 
service in every area’. (Educational Act 1944, Sect. 1). They clearly would 
not be able to do this if there were insufficient teachers so the Secretary of 
State was to ‘make such arrangements as he considers expedient for seeing 
that there shall be sufficient facilities for the training of teachers’ (Sect. 62). 
He ‘may give to any local education authority such direction as he thinks 
necessary requiring them to establish, maintain or assist any training 
college or other institution’ (Sect. 62). 

The Secretary of State may hold a local inquiry about any matters 
arising under the Act. If such an inquiry, or a complaint by ‘any person 
interested or otherwise’ shows that a local education authority or the 
managers or governors of any school have failed to discharge any statutory 
duty the Secretary of State may give directions that they should carry out 
this duty. 

The Secretary of State’s extensive powers under various Local Govern- 
ment Acts are rarely mentioned. The 1958, 1966 and 1972 Acts gave the 
education minister, in common with other ministers with responsibilities 
for services administered by local authorities, powers to reduce the grant 
paid to an authority which was failing to maintain a reasonable standard, 
bearing in mind the standards maintained by other authorities. He must 
given the authority a chance to make representations and then report to the 
House of Commons giving the amount and the reasons for any pro- 
posed reduction. The report must be approved by resolution before he can 
act. 

The Secretary of State may also issue regulations prescribing standards 
and general requirements in relation to any function of a local authority. 
These powers are used extensively. The minister has used them to issue the 


following regulations prescribing standards of provision: 


Handicapped Pupils 1959 and 1973 

School Health Service 1959 

Schools 1959, amended in 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1968 and 1969 
Training of Teachers 1967 and 1969 

Further Education 1969 and 1975 » 

Voluntary Schools and Educational Charities 1973 


The publication of new regulations is usually preceded by consultation and 
agreement with at least the main teachers’ organizations and the local 
authority associations. An awareness of this tradition is essential to 
understand the minister's role. 

Outwardly the minister seems to have full control of the education service. 
The 1944 Act says it is his duty 'to secure the effective execution by local 
authorities under his control and direction of'the national policy’. The 
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general power is backed by specific powers to withhold grant, and to direct 
a local authority or board of governors on how to exercise their powers. As 
Taylor and Saunders (1976) say ‘if he cares to exercise his powers he can 
assume almost complete control over the national education system. In 
particular, Section 1 gives him the most sweeping powers’. To a foreigner 
this section might seem the language of a highly centralized system 
(Griffiths 1966). In practice these powers have not been used. Alexander 
(1954) has said that before issuing directions to a local authority ora board 
of governors the minister would do well to take account of the collective 
opinions of local education authorities and teachers. 

The most formidable and extensive weapon in his armoury had always 
seemed to be his power under Section 68 to prevent a local authority from 
exercising its powers unreasonably. If the Secretary of State is satisfied that 
a local authority or any school Bovernors have acted or intend to act 
unreasonably, he may give such directions as seem to him to be expedient. 
Until the Tameside case in 1976 it was widely believed that the Secretary of 
State was the sole judge of whether an action was unreasonable. This clause 
seemed therefore to give him immense powers to shape the education 
service as he wished, particularly as there was no prescribed machinery for 
an appeal against a decision made under this section. 

In May 1976 the Conservatives won control of the Tameside Metropoli- 
tan District Council. One of the planks of their election campaign had been 
a promise to reverse existing plans to reorganize the district’s selective 
secondary school system on comprehensive lines. Although theSecretary of 
State had approved all the plans in November 1975 and they were to be 
implemented in September 1976 the Conservatives immediately drew up 
plans to stop the reorganization, and to organize selection procedures for 


allocating children to secondary schools. The Secretary of State immedi- 
ately intervened, by issuing a directio. 


comprehensive reorganization should stand; 


out a selection process. 
The Court of Appeal refused leave to the 
the House of Lords, but the Lords thems 


only to reject his appeal on 2 August on similar grounds to those given by 
the Court of Appeal. Lord Diplock said ‘th 
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policy to be determined by successive Secretaries of State. The Act itself 
says what the policy is’. 

Unhappily Section | describes the national policy only in general terms, 
as ‘providing a varied and comprehensive educational service in every 
area’. In 1944 most people thought of a comprehensive service including 
various types of selective school, not of comprehensive schools. For over 
30 years it had been widely believed that successive Secretaries of State had 
the power to promote a developing view of what was meant by varied and 
comprehensive. Local authorities seem, under Section 7, to enjoy similarly 
wide powers, ‘to contribute towards the spiritual, moral, mental and 
physical development of the community by seeing that efficient education 
throughout the stages of primary, secondary and further education—shall 
be available to meet the needs of the population of their area’. This duty 
seems to allow local authorities to assess need in the light of ideas current in 
their area at different times. But the Lords judgement seems to qualify the 
first assumption, that the Secretary of State can promote a developing view 
of what should be provided. His powers are limited and exclude the power 
to decide what it is reasonable to provide. 

Even before the Tameside judgement, observers might have smiled at 
what the Act allowed, and what it disallowed. Amending legislation was 
needed, for example, to vary the supply of free milk, and to shorten 
compulsory school life by a few weeks. But the whole costly edifice of 
further and higher education has been built up, and the teacher training 
system dismantled, under directions issued by the Secretary of State. He 
has withdrawn the grant to direct grant schools, established standards for 
school premises, supervised the school meals service, made conditions for 
student awards, and done many other things by regulations, in accordance 
With his general powers. on An 

What would the judges say of the way ministers, local authorities and 
governors have applied various other sections of the Act? Since 1967 there 
have been no Central Advisory Councils, for England or Wales, as Section 
4 requires. The Secretary of State has not appointed them, nor has he 
reported annually to parliament on their composition and proceedings, as 
Section 5 requires. No Secretary of State has made the local education 
orders required by Section 12. Few local authorities could say that all their 
Schools begin the day with collective worship by all the pupils or that all use 
a syllabus agreed as Sections 25 and 29 prescribe. Secretaries of State have 
Not called for, or local authorities offered the schemes of further education 
required by Section 42, and the county colleges envisaged in Sections 43, 
44, 45 and 46 were a dead letter. For the most part the arrangements for 
inspection outlined in Section 77 are non-existent, and it seems unlikely 
that those local authorities which wish to promote research have sought the 
approval of the Secretary of State as Section 82 requires. 

If anyone were to take action to enforce the Act, and the judges’ 
interpretation were as strict as the Tameside judgement, parliament 
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would assuredly be expected to pass amending legislation without delay. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 


In size at least the Department of Education and Science is a pygmy among 
government departments. It employs about 4000 civil servants, including 
the staffs of the University Grants Committee and the Victoria and Albert 
and the Science Museums. Even the Ministry of Overseas Development 
with 2300 has more than half as many, and the Civil Service Department 
(5300) and the Stationery Office (7100) have more. In this league, the giants 
are Inland Revenue with 73,500 and the Department of Health and Social 
Security with 86,700. 

The Department took its present shape in the 1960s when the govern- 
ment rejected the Robbins Committee's recommendation that higher 
education and science should be a separate department. Instead, in 1964 
the DES took responsibility from the Treasury for university matters, and 
in 1965 took Civil Science from the dismembered Ministry of Technology. 
Since then the Secretary of State for Education and Science has had overall 
responsibility for universities and civil science throughout the United 
Kingdom, for all other aspects of education in England and for libraries 
and the arts. 

The Department is organized in 19 branches, all based in London. They 
are: four for further and higher education; two for schools; teachers; Arts 
and Libraries; Civic Science: architects and buildings: external relations: 
medical advisers; Statistical; legal; finance; establishment and organiza- 
tion; UGC; planning unit; and Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. There is a 
separate Welsh Education Office and a separate Welsh Inspectorate. 

Since. 1918 the Schools Branch has had territorial officers, each with 


schools and special education, 
The Department is res 


31 Statutory Instruments, 18 Circulars 
randa. 

Circulars may touch on matters of 
with policies. In 1975 for example 


and 18 Administrative Memo- 


great importance. They tend to deal 
major changes in education were 
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heralded in Circulars on the Discovery of Children requiring Special 
Education and the Assessment of their Needs, and the Reorganization of 
Higher Education in the Non-University Sector. 

The range of DES involvement can be seen by the Circulars issued in 
1975 and 1976. In 1975 Circulars dealt with matters such as tuition fees in 
further education (recommendation on detail to local education authori- 
ties), arrangements for school meals (rules issued by DES), discovery of 
children needing special education (recommendation on broad approach), 
reorganization of higher education in the non-university sector (major 
statement of government policy planning), compensation regulations 
(colleges of education—a matter of administrative detail), phasing out of 
direct grants to grammar schools (minor policy), rate support grant 
(statment of government plans to support local education authorities). In 
1976 amending regulations on school meals, an explanation of the Sex 
Discrimination Act, an explanation of the Education School Leaving Dates 
Act and a statement on unified vocational preparation were included. 

As Professor John Stewart (1976) observed ‘At times it [the circular] can 
be a means of communicating major changes of policy at the centre. At 
times as with the recent Rate Support Grant (RSG) Circular it can deal 
with the whole range of local authority activities. At others it can appear— 
at least to the localities—as the communication of the trivial and the 
unnecessary’. i 

Statutory Instruments are equally important, but they are regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State under his powers under the Education or 
Local Government Acts. In 1975 Statutory Instruments included new 
regulations for LEA Awards, regulations setting out the compensation to 
be offered to redundant staff in colleges of education, and regulations 
ending the system of direct grant to certain semi-independent schools. 

The Department rarely issues either Circulars or Statutory Instruments 
until their text or content have been fully discussed, and agreed, with the 
local authorities who run the country’s schools and colleges, and the 
Organizations of teachers who work in them. 

The third type of publication, the Administrative Memorandum, deals 
With less significant matters, such as details of the arrangements for 
Overseas exchange for teachers, the Department's own programme of 
courses for teachers, rates of payment to teachers going overseas, and GCE 
Bradin ts. 

Tie Deparment akó publishes on behalf of the Secretary of State 
hundreds of orders made in accordance with the Education Acts. In 1971 
there were 762 such orders, and in 1975 there were 449. Many are orders 
approving instruments or articles of government of schools, others state 
Whether schools which bridge the normal age of transfer shall be deemed to 

© primary or secondary schools, confirm local authority compulsory 
Purchase orders or Public Library byelaws, or approve the transfer of a 


School to a new site. 
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The Secretary of State also issues orders under the Charities Acts 
governing educational trusts and charities. There were 1584 of these in 
1971, and 944 authorizations to sell or dispose of land. 

Under Section 13 of the 1944 Act local authorities must seek the 
Secretary of State’s approval to any proposal to change the age range, or 
character of any school. The public may object and ministers themselves 
consider the objections and the authority’s reasons before making a 
decision. 

Similarly parents who object to the school place offered to their child 


may appeal to the Secretary of State requesting a place at the school they 
choose. 


Publications 


As part of its promotional work the Department publishes reports, 
surveys, bulletins, and periodicals on various aspects of education. The 
1975 reports included the Bullock Committee’s A Language for Life, a 
report of the conference on educational disadvantage, and three slim 
pamphlets on nursery education, teacher supply, and the effects of raising 
the school leaving age. There was only one major survey that year, on 
curriculum differences for boys and girls, and two building bulletins, on 
accoustics and fire and design. Regular publications include a quarterly 
educational magazine Trends, a careers pamphlet On Course, and the 


ti volumes of statistics. The Department also produces educational 
ilms. 


Grants 


Another àspect of its promotional work, is its distribution of grants to 
voluntary bodies. The Association for Liberal Education, the British 
Association, the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges, the 
Institute of Physics, the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents and 
the Tyneside Film Theatre were among the twenty-five beneficiaries who 
shared £357,622 in 1971. By 1975 the grant had risen to £1,236,792. This 
substantial increase was largely because the Department had started to 
finance certain quasi independent national agencies like the Business and 
Technician Education Councils, the Centre for Language Teaching, the 
Council for Educational Technology, and the Centre for Educational 
Disadvantage. These took about 75 per cent of the total. Other beneficia- 
ries included Romany Education, the National Bureau for Handicapped 
Students, the Nursery Association, the One World Trust, the Pre 
Playgroup Association, and the Social Mobility Council. 

The amount of money the Department has to S 
only a fraction of theannual budget of a small local 
of grants shows however that the Department c 


-school 


pend on these grants is 
authority. The 1975 list 
an use even these small 
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resources to help and encourage bodies which seem to be tackling import- 
ant problems of the day. 


EDUCATION BUILDING PROGRAMMES 


One of the Department's most important tasks is the way it controls the 
provision of new buildings for education. The Department itself does not 
provide or run any school or college buildings, nor in most cases does it 
finance or help to finance new buildings. Its role is altogether more subtle. 

In the first place the DES speaks for all the local authorities and 
voluntary bodies who do provide schools and colleges, in national discus- 
sion about the amount of public money to be spent on new buildings. This 
is a matter of great concern to the government, because government needs 
to control the amount of public expenditure and the taxation and borrow- 
ing required to finance this expenditure, and because government sees 
regulating the level of activity in the building industry as one of the easier 
ways of regulating the national economy. 

Ever since 1944 the DES has faced a rising population of children of 
school age, a rising demand for further, higher and adult education, and 
new ideas about the quality of accommodation needed. It has had to argue 
constantly with the Treasury for resources. To the education lobby 
everywhere the main test of the Secretary of State’s effectiveness is his 
success in securing authority for spending on education. 

Since 1944 the Department has made great use of its power to decide how 
the sums allowed by the Treasury shall be used. The emphasis has moved 
from one stage of education to another according to the priorities of the 
Secretary of State and the Department. In 1947 the need was for buildings 
to hold the extra children netted by the raising of the leaving age and 


buildings to hold extra student teachers. Service huts were pressed into use 


for teacher training, and Horsa huts still survive as a tribute to the first 
crash programme. 

There are great difficulties in c 
administered by scores of local à 
builders. The planning of a sing 


ontrolling a building programme which is 
uthorities and carried out by hundreds of 
le project is difficult enough: briefing an 
architect, discussing and agreeing his plans, acquiring a site, and building 
May easily take three, four or five years. Legal and technical snags cannot 
always be foreseen, nor can weather conditions, shortage of materials ora 
Contractor’s bankruptcy. which may delay the building once it has started. 
In practice these difficulties mean that at the time when everyone agrees a 
building is needed and should be provided it is difficult to predict when a 
Start on site will be possible, how long it will take to complete, or exactly 


When costs will be incurred. 
The DES invented a simple 

Seeable, This was an annual list 

Year. Ideally the list would be p 


and effective way of regulating the unfore- 
of projects to be started within the financial 
ublished well before the year so that those 
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building the school or college could made sure the site was ready, the design 
work complete, and the best price negotiated. The lists have rarely been 
published as early as authorities wished, because national economic 
difficulties have prevented the DES from getting information when it was 
needed. 4 
The annual list of projects was one of the DES’s main means of 
controlling new developments. After the first HORSA programme, the 
Department was able to emphasize first in 1956 the needs of further and 
technical education, then in 1958 the need to replace all age schools and to 
improve science accommodation in secondary schools. The provision of 
more places for the rising number of primary school children (basic need) 
remained a constant preoccupation. In the early 1960s the universities and 
colleges of education for training teachers were first to benefit, then in the 
late 1960s attention turned successively to the need for more secondary 
school places because of a rising population, the decision to raise the 
leaving age to 16, and the need to replace or modernize older primary 
schools. In the early 1970s nursery schools and classes, special schools, and 
the improvement of inadequate secondary schools were the Department’s 
main priorities. 

Each year, when invitin 
submit projects for consid 
categories it regards as mo 
what projects they wish, in 
own choice. They ma 
but are never compe 


g local authorities and voluntary bodies to 
eration, the Department says clearly which 
st urgent. Authorities are then free to submit 
the preferred categories, or in others of their 
y be prevented from doing what they would like to do. 
lled to do what they do not want. 

Apart from the system of annual lists of a 
ment also devised a system for re 


led to a fall of 50 per cent in the cost of new scho 


€ unusual items, especially 
Taken in conjunction with 
Which set out minimum areas, and 
ation, the cost limits were a powerful 


authorities got good value for money 
from their investment in school buildings. In the late 1960s and early 1970s 


the rapid rate of inflation meant that the cost formulae had to be revised 
constantly. Authorities which were able to place a contract immediately 
after a new formula was announced were able to build more than those 
whose contracts were negotiated towards the end of a formula's life. In the 
mid 1970s the rate of inflation was so high that the DES abandoned strict 
cost limits for projects though it still needed to be satisfied that costs were 
reasonable. 


minimum standards of accommod. 
and effective way of ensuring that 
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In 1949 the Department launched its third major contribution to school 
building and design when a Development Group was created within the 
Architects and Buildings Branch. The staff of this Branch have joined local 
authority architects in many development projects, ranging from small 
village primary schools to great urban colleges of further education and 
community colleges. In the 1960s they encouraged local authorities to form 
consortia for the design and purchase of building systems, and to some 
extent for the design of equipment and furniture. They have led to critical 
appraisals of fixed and moveable furniture, its functions, suitability and its 
relationship to the space which houses it. They have produced valuable 
bulletins on technical matters, and on various types of specialist accommo- 
dation, such as science and recreation. This creative lead, allied with the 
close inspection of local authority designs, has been a remarkable example 
of efficient leadership and close collaboration between the Department and 
the providing authorities. 

That judgement stands as long as the tests are value for money at the 
moment of occupation, and value for school purposes. The DES has 
provided no analysis of total building and maintenance costs, to show what 
balance between initial outlay and subsequent repair and maintenance 
Costs gives the best value over the whole life of a school. And the system has 
rarely taken account of the possibility that schools might be much more 
useful community facilities if they were built to somewhat higher standards 
and viewed as part of a group of local facilities. Some local education 
authorities have succeeded in collaborating with other authorities or other 
departments of their own authority in building joint projects. In these, 
buildings for school, recreation and cultural purposes have been grouped. 
The whole has been both cheaper and more useful than separate parts. 
These combined projects have usually needed great effort by the authorities 
to overcome central government separatism. ; 

The Select Committee on Sport and Leisure 1973 rightly noted that the 
local authority ‘rather than Whitehall is the place for effective collabora- 
tion’, The Department of Education and Science, they said, ‘have no 
Powers of compulsion to promote dual provision and so decentralized is 
the system administered by them that they do not even know what schools 
have dual use or dual provision’. The Department has issued two or three 
exhortatory circulars to encourage dual provision and dual use, but in this 
as in many other matters its role is promotional. The Department cannot 


decide what will be done by local authorities or schools. 


DEPARTMENTAL PLANNING 


In the 1960s government repeatedly tried to improve the quality of its own 
Planning. The 1961 Plowden Report on public expenditure was followed 
two years later by the first government White Paper setting out forecasts of 


Public expenditure over the following five years. In 1965, after another two 
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years, the Labour government produced the first indicative National Plan. 
In many respects its forecasts were confounded because they rested on 
assumptions about increased prosperity which did not occur. But the 
number of places in further and higher education in 1973 each exceeded the 
1965 estimates. 

In tune with the spirit of the age, in 1967 the DES set up its own Planning 
Branch which in its short three year life produced two Education Planning 
Papers, on the Department’s use of the trendy Output (or Programme) 
Budgeting and the Development of Higher Education to 1981. Output 
Budgeting was in line with the recommendation of the Fulton Report in 
1968 that the Civil Service as a whole should adopt either accountable 
management or management by objectives. Little has been heard of these. 
When the Conservatives took office in 1970 they adopted a new technique 
of Programme Analysis Review (PAR) which was directed to costing 
alternative policies. PAR often depends on similar data to that required for 
Planning Programming and Budgeting Systems (PPBS), which is other- 
wise rather more concerned with identifying the costs of existing policies, 
and revision of the intermediate objectives in existing policies. PPBS has 
contributed to the Department’s and public understanding of the differ- 
ences between the cost of standing still in public services, the cost of 


tsery, five to 15, 15-year-old, 
egree, higher to first degree level, and post- 
graduate. 


In the first heady days this definition of programmes for Output 
Budgeting seemed likely to provide a common language for communica- 


tion between Department and local authorities. Certainly many public 
servants have learned the languages of PPBS and PAR, but 10 years later 


the Department's use of PPBS and PAR remains essentially private rather 
than public. 


The Conservatives also made chan 
The fledgling Planning Branch was 
machinery was created. This rested 


Policy Groups was 
Majesty's Inspectorate, 


economists, statisticians, cost accountants, and architects. The Planning 


Unit was headed by an under secretary, 
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The DPO's outstanding success came two years later with the publica- 
tion in December 1972 of the White Paper Education: a Framework for 
Expansion Cmnd 5174. The framework took account of ministerial 
commitments, and followed close consultation with two major central 
government departments, the Treasury and the Central Policy Review 
Staff. The three departments seem to have agreed that this major review of 
education policy must start from clearly defined objectives for the educa- 
tion system, particularly the schools. These objectives may be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) To enable children to acquire the basic skills of literacy, oracy and 
numeracy and to stimulate their curiosity and imagination. 

(2) To enable them to acquire the basic knowledge and practice in skills 
and in reasoning to equip them to enter a world of work which is becoming 
increasingly sophisticated in its processes and techniques, which is compet- 
itive and which is likely to demand the ability to adapt oneself to learn new 
processes from time to time. 

(3) To leave children at the end of their compulsory schooling with an 
appetite for acquiring further knowledge, experience and skills at different 
periods in later life; and able to benefit from additional education to a 
variety of levels. . 

(4) To prepare them to live and work with others in adult life; and to 
develop attitudes enabling them to be responsible members of the commu- 
hity, e.g. as parents and citizens. E 

(5) To help them develop aesthetic sensitivity and appreciation, and 
skills and interests for leisure time. : 

(6) To mitigate the educational disadvantage that many children suffer 
through poor home conditions, limited ability or serious physical or mental 
handicap. 


What is curious is that three government departments agreed these 
fundamental objectives without the six points ever being discussed with 
those who administer the schools or those who teach in them. The six 
Points may be a fair summary of educational objectives in England in the 
early 1970s, but no steps were taken to ensure that those who alone were in 
a position to decide what happens in the classroom supported the agree- 
Ment, sympathized with it or even knew of it. 

Despite this the White Paper remains perhaps the zenith of English 
educational planning at ‘central government level. It picked out for 
development five main areas of the service and outline what the govern- 
ment hoped to achieve in each area in the following 10 years. The five main 
areas were nursery education, school buildings and equipment including 
books, the number of teachers, teacher training, and higher education. The 
White Paper does not refer to the six points allegedly agreed between the 
three government departments. It is essentially an administrative docu- 
ment, a framework for administrative action, ignoring important stages of 
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the education service, particularly 16 to 19 education, vocational educa- 
tion, and adult education, and ignoring altogether questions about the 
aims or processes of education. The White Paper is the last major public 
expression of confidence that inputs to education would go on growing, the 
last echoing chord of the golden 1960s. But for intellectual coherence or 
social and educational insight, the Framework does not compare with Alva 
Myrdal’s 1969 report to the Swedish Social Democratic Party, Towards 
Equality, or the Netherlands Minister of Education Dr J. A. van Kemen- 
ade’s 1975 Contours of a future education system in the Netherlands. 
Despite these gaps the Framework for Expansion is still the most 
comprehensive statement by an English government of its educational 
objectives. It was therefore an appropriate centrepiece for outside assess- 
ment of the quality of English educational planning, and was considered in 
this way by an OECD team in 1975. This OECD review is the only 
fthe Department's activities to be 
m the Department. Despite the 
he report is full of valuable assess- 
orking and its contribution to the 
arrangements for education in England. (OECD 1975). 
in Great Britain is part of a larger 
habits. The result can be described 


zation does not automa 
administering and control of the system’, 


Although ‘British planning does not 80 so far as to be described as even 
indicative planning, the central Department of Education and Science is 


undoubtedly the most important single force in determining the direction 
and tempo of educational development, 


The OECD team’s conclusions were reinfor 
1976 by a report from the Education, Arts and 
tee of the Expenditure Committee. Chaired by 


ced almost immediately in 
Home Office Sub-Commit- 
Miss Janet Fookes, MP for 
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Plymouth Drake, the Sub-Committee reported on priorities and decision 
taking in the Department of Education and Science. Several of the main 
main recommendations reflect a similar line of criticism to that of the 
OECD team. This is particularly true of the suggestions for reviewing 
Policy objectives, engaging in wider and more open discussion, and 
publishing reports on department policy reviews. 

The Committee’s main recommendations were: 

_ (I) The Departmental Planning Organization should be reviewed in the 
light of the following recommendations: 

(a) Broad educational objectives should be kept under review as 
regularly as are their resource implications. 

(b) The planning staff should include specialists in sufficient number 
to provide adequate background material for the policy groups; and the 
ere between part-time and full-time planners should be reconsid- 
ered, 

(2) The DES should adopt a more positive attitude towards educational 
research. It should provide research workers with information about 
Potentially important areas of research and useful types of project. 

(3) The DES should think again about the desirability of establishing a 
Chief Scientist’s Organization. 

_(4) The Secretary of State should encourage, and participate in, educa- 
tional development without seeking to control it. There should be greater 
lay participation in the Schools Council. 

(5) Although the DES feels that it consults as fully and widely as it 
reasonably can, it does not satisfy the interest groups. It should encourage 
the interest groups and the general public to join in discussion of long- 
range policy planning. 
^u A permanent Standing Education c 
M. authority and resources to contr! 
shi egic educational planning for the whole e 
ie P would aim to bring trade unions, emp 

ore formally into the education debate. 

(7) The DES should inform the Education, 
me about the details of PAR exercises un 
Wes Meetings should take place between the sub 

volved in such exercises. 


(8) While r i 
eluctantly accepting tha à 
Adopted by the Civi] Service cannot be changed in the case of the DES 


alone, DES officials should try to apply them more flexibly. Planning 

nm Which do not breach the principle of confidentiality of advice from 

"dividua] civil servants to individual ministers should be free to be 

Published, In particular, PAR reports should be published. This of course 

aises wider issues to which the Committee will return- 

m DES statistics should be published on regular dates when the best 
lable information should be set out, regardless of whether the informa- 


Commission should be set up, 
bute an independent view on 
ducation service. Its member- 
loyers and ordinary citizens 


Arts and Home Office Sub- 
dertaken by the Depart- 
-committee and DES 


t the conventions of confidentiality 
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tion is complete; the figures should be progressively revised in later issues. 

(10) The possibility of sponsoring an institute for education policy 
analysis should be considered by private foundations. 

The report also criticized the way in which the Department had dealt 
with certain specific issues. There had been too little consultation on the 
rate of grant to voluntary aided schools, the Houghton Report, the salary 
addition for teachers in Social Priority Schools and the co-ordination of 
further education and Training Service Agency initiatives. The Urban Aid 


teaching method. 
In 1977 the Department un 


; MAN 1 dertook a further review of its own organiza- 
tion, and invited public cont 


ributions to the review, 


THE DEPARTMENT AND CURRICULA 
By convention the Department 


important of these requirements was f 


t 1 ; r y or candidates to enter and pass at 
least five subjects including English and mathematics. This requirement 
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lapsed in 1950 when the General Certificate of Education was introduced. 
The GCE allowed single subject entries, and within a few years schools 
Were permited to submit their own syllabuses for external examinations or 
to accept external moderation of their own assessment of pupils’ course 
work. The new Certificate of Secondary Education went very much further 
in this direction. 

By the 1960s schools were throwing off the shackles of curriculum 
control by external examining bodies. Ironically, as early as 1963 the 
Minister of Education, Eccles, was talking of the ‘secret garden of the 
curriculum’, Others as well as teachers had a right to enter this garden. The 
secret garden remained closed in the 1960s, in spite of occasional references 
to it. 

Within weeks of taking up his new post Hamilton told the Society of 
Education Officers in January 1976 that the secret garden might have to be 
opened. ‘The key to the door must be found and turned.’ Later in the year 
Prime Minister Callaghan asked for a private brief on current issues in 
education, including the curriculum. The Department prepared and 
submitted the brief bound in a yellow cover. 

The Yellow Paper was never published but copies circulated freely in the 
inner club of educational administration. Readers had no difficulty in 
knowing the source of Callaghan’s Ruskin speech in October 1976. 

This prompted one of the Department's most remarkable ventures. 
Presumably in response to the charges that there was only a low level of 
participation in educational planning, the Department held a series ofeight 
Stage debates on the curriculum and other issues raised by the Prime 
Minister. Different groups of invited speakers and invited guests met at 
eight different centres for a day's discussion of four big issues. This first 
Safari was followed in 1977 by the publication of a Green Paper, the 
Bovernment's recognised method of starting public debate on some major 
problem. 

To stimulate and direct djscussion is perhaps the Department's most 
important single task. In an Open University broadcast on4 March, 1977 
the Secretary of State, Mrs Williams, described Education and Science asa 
thinking department. Fifteen or 20 years was commonly needed to 
implement a major reform like the establishment of comprehensive 
education. Her own main role as Secretary of State was to set the climate 
for change and development. In this task ministers rely heavily on the work 


of advisory councils and committees. 


ADVISORY COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES 

In 1899:the new Board of Education was authorized to set up a Consulta- 
tive Committee to advise on the content of education rather than its 
administration. The Consultative Committee was responsible for import- 
ant reports such as the Hadow Reports, Education of the Adolescent 
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(1926) and The Primary School (1933), Spens’ Secondary Education 
(1938), and Norwood’s Curriculum and Examinations (1943). 

In 1944 the Consultative Committee was replaced by two Central 
Advisory Councils, one for England, and one for Wales. In steering this 
proposal through committee R. A. Butler said: 


Our object then is quite definite: it is for once to attach to the central 
authority in England a body which can Pay seme attention to what is 
taught in the schools, and also to pay attention to all the most modern 
and up-to-date methods and, by reviewing the position continually, 
consider the whole question of what may be taught to children. 


appeared in 1959, Newsom's Half our Future in 1963, and Plowden's 


Its reports grew longer, and more expensive. In the mid 1960s both the 
d, and his permanent secretary, Sir Herbert 
ought the Council unnecessary, and it has not 
Tt was published. Kogan and Packwood (1974) 


Perhaps the latter reports of the Council were too potent for a Depart- 

t of Education and Science that was too uncertain of its own role in 

leading the education service; which needed to find its own identity and 
role in analysis and forward planning of Policies. 

Similar studies on major issues 


group of university teachers, two or three education 
of local authorities, and when appropri 

and industry, or typical parents. Both the Robbins and Taylor Committees 
had a similar membership, and they, like Several other ad hoc committees, 
could equally claim to have legitimized the radical philosophy of their day, 
as Crosland said the Central Advisory Council had done in the 1950s and 
1960s. 
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Whatever the merits of the Central Advisory Councils, government has 
broken the law since 1967 by not appointing one. The 1944 Act said clearly 
there ‘shall be two Central Advisory Councils, one for England and one for 
Wales’. Although the Minister has neglected this duty, he has been 
assiduous in appointing and using other advisory committees. In 1965 
there were seventeen different advisory committees reporting to the 
Secretary of State. They identify problems in public, assemble data, 
describe policies and practice, propagate good practice, recommend 
changes and enable the government to test new ideas. 

They include several with a long history. The Secondary School Exami- 
nations Council was set up in 1917, and survived until in 1964; it was 
absorbed in the newly founded Schools Council. The National Advisory 
Council on the Supply and Training of Teachers was created in 1949 and 
ceased to meet after 1966. It was succeeded in 1973 by a new Advisory 
Committee on the Supply and Training of Teachers. 

In his study of Committees of Inquiry, Gerald Rhodes (1975) mentions 
the great diversity of committees. Apart from numerous committees of 
inquiry into matters affecting local government as a whole, there have been 
many concerned with education, ranging from one on the teaching of 
Russian (1962) to Robbins on higher education (1963), and the 1968 
committee on the Education of Deaf Children considering the place, ifany, 
of finger spelling and singing in the education of the deaf. ‘There is 
extensive use of committees of inquiry into education matters ranging from 
broad investigations like those into higher education (Cmnd 2154 October 
1963) or primary education (HMSO 1967) to much more limited topics like 
the work and training of educational psychologists (HMSO 1968) or the 
teaching of Russian (HMSO 1962). This is in marked contrast with 
housing where there are few such committees. f 

The Robbins Committee was the first to conduct extensive research, 
including six major surveys and other lesser enquiries; it drew on govern- 
ment statistics and some special academic studies and material from 
abroad. Some other late enquiries have followed this practice but most still 
rely mainly on evidence. , : 

There is a dearth of information about how committees reached their 
conclusions though Kogan has described for Plowden how working parties 
reported, how the chairman influenced the shape and content of the report, 
and how research evidence influenced the committee's recommendations. 

Although some members of the Central Advisory Council were reap- 
Pointed each time it was reconstituted to tackle a new task, the way in 
Which it was reconstituted made the Council seem more like a series of ad 
hoc committees than a standing committee. A standing Advisory Council 
Would develop a personality of its own. If it were spared the colossal burden 
9f handling major public enquiries it could review the work of ministers, 
the Department, local authorities and other bodies, and monitor progress 


in the education system. 
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RESEARCH 


The Department finances research and sometimes uses research findings. 

The Office of Special Enquiries and Reports was set up in 1896 and 
lasted until 1936. Educational research asit is now understood however, is,a 
very recent activity for government. The Secretary of State has general 
powers to aid research, as do local authorities, subject to the Secretary of 
State’s approval. These powers have been extensively used. In 1952 the 
Ministry of Education spent £20,000 on research. This sum grew, slowly, 
and in 1959 the Central Advisory Council noted the lack of information 
and the need for research, By 1975 the Department was spending nearly £5 


this went in grants to 


The programme was i 


ing local history, geography, mathematics and science 


pplications in further educa- 


tion and in training in the armed services and industry have also been 


tested. 
In 1975 the Department also 
Educational Technology and 


ployment of young people of 16 


Most important of the public agencies for educational research in 
England and Wales is the National Foundation for Educational Research. 
The Foundation came into existence in 1943 and was constituted on its 
present basis in 1947. It is financed mainly by local authorities, by 
deduction from their rate support grant. The National Foundation under- 
takes research, and also publishes its own and other independent research. 
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Its publications include: 

A Critical Appraisal of Comprehensive Education 

Too Small to Stream 

Teachers and their Pupils’ Home Background 

The Behaviour Strategy of Teachers in Britain and the USA 

Social Class Attitudes and Behaviour, 

The Teachers Day 
and many others. 

The Department also undertakes and finances research itself. In 1975 the 
programme included 25 projects. These ranged from play, exploration and 
learning in the pre-school child, to school furniture, the role and training 
needs of local education authority advisers, and the social and academic 
consequences of different patterns of secondary school organization. The 
National Foundation, the National Children’s Bureau, the National 
Institute for Adult Education, numerous universities, colleges and poly- 
technics, and various other bodies were undertaking these projects. Many 
of these agencies, like the National Children’s Bureau, and many universi- 
ties and polytechnics, have other research projects in hand as well. The 
Schools Council, whose work is described elsewhere, undertakes a great 
deal of curriculum research, and the Social Science Research Council also 
finances some major projects. The Regional Advisory Councils and the 
independent British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 
support some research in further education. Some private trusts like the 
Nuffield Foundation have also been very active in promoting educational 
research, On several occasions major committees of enquiry like the 
Robbins and Plowden Committees have commissioned special research for 
their own purposes. 

This brief commentary on research in England and Wales shows the 
great variety of reasons for research, and the diversity of research bodies. 
What it cannot show is how effective all this research has been. What little 
evidence there is suggests that this great research effort is less effective than 
it might and should be. There is no evidence, for example, of any systematic 
and co-ordinated planning of a total research programme. Each agency 


seems to follow its own course, largely oblivious of what others are doing. 


They are possibly blame-free, since it is hard to discover what others are 
he first Register of Education 


doing. The National Foundation published t 
Research in the United Kingdom only in 1976. Fortunately the new 
Publication has been planned to conform with that proposed for the 
Council of Europe's European Documentation and Information System in 
Education (EUDISED). Worse than the lack of a policy anda programme 
for planning research, is the lack of a system for diffusing research findings. 
he researchers fire their shots into the air, they know not where. It seems 
to be largely a matter of chance whether education officers, committee 
Members, governors, or teachers read or even hear of findings directly 
relevant to their work. There is no agency to summarize the most important 
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findings for the benefit of those who are ina position to influence 
administrative decisions. No local authority does this for its own employ- 
ees or members. The result of this is that decisions are rarely made on 
evidence. In British education, to borrow the words of C. H. Dobinson 
(1951), ‘too often and too strongly does mere opinion hold the field instead 
of information gathered from observation and experiment’. In England 
discussion among educationists, whether teachers, advisers, officers or 
members, frequently turns to questions of principle; in the United States 
discussion turns as often to what interpretation the courts or the judge will 
put on the law; in Scandinavia and elsewhere discussion turns more on 
statistical and research evidence. Whereas England adopted a tripartite 
secondary school system largely on a priori judgements about children’s 
educability, and later adopted a comprehensive system on social grounds, 
Sweden carried out a controlled experimental development before decid- 
ing to adopt comprehensive schools. So direct a relation between research 
findings and a policy decision cannot be matched in England. It will be 
interesting to see whether the major National Development Programme in 


Computer Assisted Learning gives sufficiently firm conclusions to serve as 
a basis for new policy. 


HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTORATE 


The Department of Education and Science provides a London base for Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate (HMI). HM Inspectors work closely with the 
Department, undertake commissions for and report to the Department. 
They are also very jealous for their autonomy. 

The first government inspectors to hav 
were the factory inspectors. The 
children were to have two hours s 
arrangements for schooling the fact 
for their children. The cost would 
penny in the shilling (one-twelfth) fi 
schools were available the inspect 
establishment of such schools’. The 


e any duties relating to education 
1833 Factory Act said that factory 
chooling a day. If parents made no 
ory inspectors could choose a school 
be met by a forced deduction of à 
rom the child's wages. If no suitable 
ors could ‘establish or procure the 
government gave no clue as to where 
the inspectors could find money for this laudable objective, though in the 
same year grants for building schools were made to voluntary societies. 

In 1839 the parliamentary grant for education was accompanied by the 
appointment of the first two school inspectors. The inspectors were and 
still are appointed by the Sovereign in Council, and are Her (or His) 
Majesty's Inspectors. They are not civil servants and this gives them, in 
theory at least, independence from government departments. ‘The Inspec- 
tarate’ in the words of the 1976 Yellow Paper 'antedates the Department 
and remains professionally independent of it’. In practice HMIs work 
closely with civil servants and represent the Department of Education and 
Science on Regional Economic Planning Boards, as well as educational 
bodies. When in 1968 a House of Commons Select Committee examined 
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the working of the Inspectorate, they did not think appointment by HM in 
Council ‘to be of any great significance’. In 1970 however a DES pamphlet 
HMI Today and Tomorrow emphasized that HMT's ‘professional status 
and advisory function should not be impaired", and to HMI itself appoint- 
ment in Council still seems significant. 

Torn between the /aissez faire doctrines of Adam Smith and the new 
utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham and John Mill, the attitude of the newly 
created Committee on Education to inspection was characteristically 
ambivalent. They would not make a grant ‘unless the right of inspection be 
retained, in order to secure a conformity with the regulations and discipline 
established in several schools with such improvements as may from time to 
time be suggested by the Committee’. On the other hand they told the 
inspectors ‘you are in no respect to interfere with the instruction, manage- 
ment of discipline of the school...or to press upon them any suggestion 
which they may be disinclined to receive’. Inspection was not ‘a means of 
exercising control but of affording assistance’. Echoing this advice, the 
1970 pamphlet observed ‘The inspectors’ advice is no more than advice: it is 
not his duty to force his views on the school or on its staff. 

The Committee on Education were perhaps more concerned with what 
the inspectors could tell them, than with their ability to change the schools 
by direct action. They certainly observed in 1852 that the inspectors’ 
reports ‘constitute the foundation of the whole system [of education]. This 
belief is still current in Whitehall. 

In 1976 the authors of the Yellow Paper were to claim ‘HM Inspectorate 
is without doubt the most powerful single agency to influence what goes on 
in schools, both in kind and standard’. It is curious how closely this 
sentence resembles one from the OECD Report. ‘The central Department 
of Education and Science is undoubtedly the most important single force in 
determining the direction and tempo of educational development.’ 

The Committee needed more and more reports as the number of schools 
Tequesting grants increased, and by 1870 there were 108 inspectors in 
England and Wales. k 

With the introduction in 1862 of Lowe's Revised Code, and the system of 
payment by results, their role changed. Whereas their task had been to 
advise the schools, and to report to the Committee, they now had to 
measure the children’s attainments, and assess the schools’ eligibility for 
grant. The inspectors had warned that inspection could make education a 
mechanical grind, and set to work to ensure that it did. Only in 1898 with 
the ending of payment by results could they revert to their advisory role. 

By this time their numbers had increased greatly, because of the 
tremendous amount of work entailed by the system of payment by results, 
There were 378 inspectors, assistants and intermediate officers by 1900. 
Except for the creation of a small but separate Welsh Inspectorate in 1917, 
and a small dip because of the expenditure cuts in the 1920s and the early 
1930s, the number then remained fairly steady until 1939. 
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How well HMI worked is open to doubt. Until 1870 there were separate 

HMIs for each denomination among the voluntary schools. From 1870 
they no longer reported on religious instruction soa more efficient regional 
organization was introduced; each HMI became responsible for all the 
schools in a district; and the districts were grouped in eight divisions each 
under a Senior Inspector who was expected to ensure reasonably uniform 
standards throughout the division. Sir George Kekewich (1920) said of the 
Chief Inspector in the 1890s ‘his duty was to keep the standards of efficienty 
uniform throughout his division. But within certain limits it was his own 
standard’. Most HMIs were still appointed by patronage, without any 
experience as teachers. Once appointed they worked on their own without 
any training; from 1885 HMIs were required to serve under an experienced 
HMI to start with, a system of mentors that is still in use, which looks 
suspiciously like sitting next to Nellie and absorbing her prejudices as well 
as her traditions and values, 

The Treasury and Parliament hoped HM Inspectorate would stem the 
rising cost of education, and the Treasury suggested using better selection 
methods, and increasing the number of assistants. 

As time passed more experienced teachers were recruited as assistant 
inspectors. With their increased numbers by the 1920s they were able to 
visit each elementary school annually, and inspect fully every three years. 

In 1944 inspection achieved a new status. Section 77 of the 1944 Act says 
the Minister’s duty is ‘to cause inspections to be made of every educational 
establishment’. ‘Provided that the Secretary of State shall not be requi- 
ted... to cause inspection to be made...during any period during which he 
i re in force for the inspection...any 

an inspection to be made of any 
by the authority... HM Inspectors 


e » Spread good practice, help teachers, and deter 
the idle and inadequate. 


In practice the Act was alre: 


advisory role. Instead of having a duty to inspect the Secretary of State 


t necessary. 
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In April 1968 formal inspections were ended except for some special 
reason. The Inspectorate’s present duties were summarized in the Yellow 
Paper. They include consultation with local authority officers and advisers, 
running short courses, acting as assessors to various permanent bodies and 
to committees of enquiry, and keeping an eye on teacher training. The 
Committee for the Organization, Staffing and Management of Schools 
(COSMOS) has organized 30 national and 75 local courses. HMI is also 
carrying out major surveys of primary and secondary education. 

Many projects and enquiries lead to the publication of reports, including 
some of those described as Department publications. Nursery education, 
open plan primary schools, middle schools, the needs of immigrants and of 
slow learners, geography, classics, mathematics, science, and careers 
education have been among the many topics covered since 1970 

Both by tradition and choice the Inspectorate, said the Yellow Paper, 
‘exerts influence by the presentation of evidence and by advice’. The style 
seems to have changed little for 30 or 40 years, since in 1937 the Ministry 
issued their ‘Handbook of suggestions for the consideration of teachers’. 
As the Ministry’s report said in 1945, this title ‘aptly expresses the relation 
of the central authority to the teacher’. . 

HMIs serve several useful purposes. They can protect teachers against 
local education authority inspectors and administrators, they can protect 
education administrators against the civil service, they can help education 
Committees against finance and other committees. In this last task they 
COuld be more effective if they talked more to Education Committee 
members or even to the Policy Committee or Chief Executive instead ofthe 
Chief Education Officer. As Plutarch observed, *nothing fattens the king's 
horse so much as the king's eye’. A word from HMIs might move an 
obstinate committee when the Chief Education Officer has failed. Unfortu- 
nately H MIs inspect individual schools or colleges notauthoritiesso they do 
not consider or report on the overall quality of an authority's educational 
Provision, : 

HMIs’ direct collective experience of some areas of education, such as 
is limited. Their training remains curiously unsyste- 
Matic and unstructured. Their role increasingly overlaps that of local 
education authority advisers, the Schools Council, teachers and other 
Organizations, They no longer inspect and in giving advice are as Owen 

arley (1972) observes, ‘no more expert than many others in the education 
System’, 

Uncertainty about their role may account for the boldness of the Yellow 

aper claims, and their desire to find a role may explain the centralizing 
tendencies in the Great Debate on the curriculum and standards. " 

Early in 1977 the Inspectorate Was reorganized. From then, between 70 
and 100 inspectors were to work on national surveys and studies. These 
Would usually spend about 18 months on an assignment, and were 

scribed as First Call Centre. The remainder would be First Call Territo- 


Special and primary, 
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rial as in the past. This change is bound to reinforce the trend for local 
authorities to take over HMIs’ traditional tasks of advising teachers and 
inspecting schools. Many local authorities have renamed their inspectors, 
who are now more often known as advisers. This title aptly describes part 
of their function, which is to advise both teachers and eduéation officers. It 
does ignore one important aspect of inspection, which is the government’s 
means of protecting the public interest. As Owen Hartley (1972) says, ‘if 
inspection is not employed then the government is not fulfilling its role in 
relation to the governed, that is of ensuring that activities are done in 
accordance with the wishes of both government and governed. If inspec- 
tion is not employed then government does not know whether or not the 
public interest is being upheld. On this view inspection is one of the 
hallmarks of a truly democratic regime’. 

HMI have evidently decided to concentrate on surveys of the whole field 
of education, to help government to formulate its general policies. After 50 
years of gradual withdrawal they have virtually abandoned local inspec- 
tions, but local authorities have not yet found an adequate alternative. The 
Taylor Committee have suggested making school governors the guardians 
of the public interest, They will not be effective guardians unless they are 


armed with information based on fulland independent assessments of their 
school. 


The value of such assessment 
Ostensibly to save money, 
longer inspect independent 
schools therefore decided to 
recognition. 


s was illustrated in a curious way in 1977. 
the Department announced that it would no 
schools or recognize them as efficient. The 
establish their own system of inspection and 


OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS PROVIDING 
EDUCATION 


The Department of Education and Science is not the only government 


department with responsibilities for education. The special responsibilities 
of the Scottish Office, and to a 


e smaller extent, of the Welsh Office are 
described elsewhere. What is less 


c well known is that several other depart- 
ments are responsible for, and some 


systems of their own. 


The Home Office 
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In the early days the value of literacy for prisoners was often linked with the 
anticipated benefits of Bible reading. The coming of universal, free and 
compulsory elementary education put more emphasis on the value of 
literacy as a basic tool for life and work in a technical society, for prisoners 
as well as others. 

Gradually prison officers and teachers working in prisons began to take 
a broader view of education contributing to the growth of full men. The 
broad vision of the role of education expressed in the 1944 Act was 
reflected also in the recommendations of the Prison Education Advisory 
Committee which reported in 1947, stressing the need for physical, 
Vocational, social and spiritual education. Their most important organiza- 
tional recommendation was that ‘the provision of education should be 
primarily a matter for the local education authority’. A 1948 amendment to 
the 1944 Act put this recommendation into effect, and since 1953 the Prison 
Department has reimbursed local authorities for all expenditure on 
Services in prisons. The extent of these services is agreed beforehand of 
course by the local authority and the prison service. EN 

Local authorities employ education officers, recruited jointly by the 
Prison Department and the local authority, for full- or part-time work in 
Prisons. Both full- and part-time officers are now recruited, usually to the 
establishment of a local college of further education which gives them a 
base in and links with the regular education service of the area. 

The development of these links with local authorities has led to many ad 
hoc local arrangements and there are now moves to establish a single 
national forum to negotiate salaries and conditions of service, though both 
Would be very similar to those in further education as à whole. i 
_ Although local authorities contribute in this way to the education service 
'n prisons, and Her Majesty's Inspectorate does inspect the service, and 
Provides links at their level, education in prisons iS subordinate to the 
Custodial role. The practical arrangements are conditioned by Home Office 
Policy and rules, and by the transitory nature of the prison population. 

The Home Office policy on education is clearly summarized in a series of 


Pamphlets issued by the Prison Department— Education in Prisons (1969). 


Education i i 1971), Education in Establishments for 
ion in Detention Centres ( Jr Meogie We Cision) 


omen a 7 Vocational Training i 
(1973), Pe rs A power in national education, and the 
extent and diffuseness of the system have prevented the Department of 

ducation and Science from issuing any pene of comparable brevity 
and directne ucation system as a whole. — 

The coe Gone rei is quite small. It is staffed by about 
150 education officers, 170 full-time and 3130 part-time teachers. Expendi- 
ture in 1976 was about £3.5 million excluding the cost of vocational 
raining, books, stationery, audio-visual aids and furniture. The service 
Caters at most for a prison population of about 40,000, many of whom are 
Available for only part-time education, which they may choose not to take. 
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Despite this the system has some impressive achievements. In 1975, 4707 
candidates obtained 4130 subject passes in various public examinations: 
they included 331 borstal trainees and 377 prisoners who obtained 
vocational qualifications, and the second prisoner to obtain an Open 
University degree. The Prison Department and the Open University have 
reviewed the arrangements for Prisoners taking Open University courses. 
Certain constraints, on the provision of facilities for science and university 
class libraries, are inescapable, but 142 Students in 14 prisons are taking 
these courses. 

More important, for many prisoners, is still the provision for basic 
education. The Home Office Research Unit has attempted to devise 
standard tests of literacy for adults With limited reading ability, and has 
encouraged other experiments in prisons in day and block release for 


à L s have also taken an active part in 
the nationwide Adult Literacy campaign. 
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the institution where he is in custody. This sho 
these delinquents’ serious educational handica 


These include the need greatly to improve internal management arrange- 
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ments within establishment education units. Units nowadays are often 
quite large, embracing education officers, their deputies, full-time and 
part-time teachers, civilian instructional officers, librarian officers, clerical 
and discipline staff. A way needs to be found of linking more effectively 
than at present these many different elements into a united team, exempli- 
fying a common and thoroughly understood philosophy, in the making of 
Which all participate and which will be able, through the management 
structure of establishments, to influence the treatment and training offered 
in establishments. Linked with this task is the related one of in-service staff 
training and staff careers guidance and counselling. These areas are of 
Particular concern to Local Education Authorities whose employees the 
education staff are. These two tasks together take in a third, the whole 
Question of style as it effects relationships between education staff and 
Prisoners, the ascertainment of prisoners' own perceptions of what they 
Wish to study and why, and balancing them against the perceptions of the 
Staff in the exercise of their professional judgements. All these have to be 
tackled within the pervading influence of walls, fences, locks, bolts and 
bars, with their tendency to isolate and shut down prisoners and staffalike, 
Whereas on the contrary, education services, which do not differentiate 
inherently between staff and prisoners, seek to widen horizons and focus 
attention on the outside world of reality, to which all prisoners eventually 
return. There is plenty here to occupy education services in the difficult 
times ahead which does not necessarily depend for its solution on finance. 


The Department of Health and Social Security 


The Department of Health and Social Security is also responsible fora 
Small but very important part of the education service in England and 
Wales, This is the education of some children in the care of local authori- 
ties, and the education of children on remand in community homes. In 
certain circumstances a juvenile court may order that a child be remanded 
in custody so that detailed social, psychiatric and educational reports can 
© Prepared for the courts’ consideration. In these circumstances à child is 
removed from his home and ordinary school usually for three weeks or 
more, On 31 March 1975 there were 4767 children in homes with facilities 
°F Observation and assessment. Similarly, when the courts decide to place 
2 Child in care he will spend three weeks or more in an assessment centre 
"fore the local authority’s social service department can decide what form 
9f care ig Most appropriate. The child may then return to his own home or 
Some other open home where he can continue to go to an edugation 
Authority school, In many cases this is the school he went to previously. In 


: ases the rvi nt ma decide that residence in a 
t social service departme t y i 
remises 1S needed. There were 


e : a 
"sre boni wis starati tann 71975 Their education is usually 


4753 Children in these homes on 31 March | 
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provided by teachers employed by the social service department. The 
homes are small, there is a constant flow of children in and out of residence, 
and the children themselves are often below average in ability and 
attainment. Educating them would be difficult even if there were a strong 
team of teachers, working in well equipped rooms, and fully supported by 
advisers, teachers centres, and resource centres. In practice, the teachers 
are often professionally isolated, and expected to work with limited 
equipment and materials. 

HMIs have no statutory right to inspect these schools though they are 
often invited to do so by the Social Work Service Officers employed by the 
Department of Health and Social Security. In some local authorities, the 
education department gives some support to community homes, some- 
times by employing and seconding teachers, sometimes through advisers. 
In a few authorities the two departments have collaborated to create an 
education department school within the community home. 

About 49,000 children came into care in 1974-75. Whether they come 
into care because of their own delinquency or poor home conditions, these 
children may be assumed to need positive discrimination educationally to 
compensate for other deficiencies in their personalities and lives. At present 
their education is certainly interrupted and may often through force of 
circumstances be inferior to that of their peers. In Scotland the education 
of children in care remains the education authority’s responsibility which 
must lessen the deleterious effects of coming into care. 


The Ministry of Defence 


The only other department which provides schools on a large scale is the 


Ministry of Defence. Acting for the Ministry, the Service Children’s 
Education Authority provides 124 schools for some 46,000 children of 
servicemen, More than half these schools are in North West Europe, with 
others in the Mediterranean region, Mauritius, Singapore, Malaysia and 
Hong Kong. They are financed entirely by the Ministry of Defence, and 
aim to enable children to slot into schools in the United Kingdom when 
their parents return home. 


The army also finances a sixth form college at Welbeck. This is intended 
to attract boys to the technical branches of the Army; 
successful at the school have the Opportunity to read for tec 
as well as being commissioned in the technical branches. 

Finally, the Ministry of Defence makesa major contribution to technical 
training and further education. The Army, Naval and RAF Education 
Services are responsible for the training and education of service personnel, 
and are particularly well known for their application of new teaching 
methods in training craftsmen and technicians. 

Like many other public and private bodies, several government depart- 
ments also provide teaching material or have a clear educational task. The 


boys who are 
hnical degrees, 
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National Savings movement, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and Forestry Commission, the Community Relations Board and the 
Department of the Environment, for example through its work in main- 
taining ancient monuments and its oversight of the national parks, are 
among those who make a direct contribution to educating the nation. Even 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office and the Ministry of Overseas 
Development also have departments with major responsibilities for educa- 
tion. 


5 
Local government 


SUMMARY 


What little local administration was expected before the nineteenth century 
was undertaken mainly by unpaid justices. Local government is a late- 
nineteenth-century invention to meet the needs of an industrial and urban 


1902, and by a curious chance reorganized local authorities are still 
responsible for education though they have now lost many other major 
functions, 


There are five types of local education authority in England. All are 
Boverned by elected 


Sweden, Denmark, Norway, th 
much smaller authorities. This raises doubts 


of their community's needs, 


“Local authorites have to appoint a chief education officer, though there 


fications, experience or training. 
The chief education officer needs Bood ideas, and he needs even more the 
skill to present these ideas convincingly to members, 

Local authorities have always banded together for mutual support. 
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Education authorities quickly formed their own Association of Education 
Committees, but after more than seventy years this association has now 
been replaced by a Council of Local Education Authorities (CLEA), the 
offspring of the two associations of Metropolitan Authorities and County 
Councils to which all education authorities belong. The growing strength 
of these associations and the CLEA is not conducive to responsible self- 
government by individual authorities. 


THE GROWTH OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Saxon origin of our shire counties and the medieval charters of our 
ancient towns and cities hide the fact that local government is a modern 
invention. The Tudors cleverly enlisted the help of the emergent middle 
classes who cheerfully took on the dignity of Justice of the Peace, and the 
duty of local administration. For three hundred years until well into the 
Nineteenth century the JPs were responsible for every form of local 
administration and justice; for each of some 10,000 parishes the Justices 
appointed Constables, Overseers of the Poor and Surveyors of the High- 
way. These four officers were all the local government that most of the 
country knew. 

In some of the towns matters were more comp 
230 towns had been granted royal charters which conferred special rights of 
local administration, including taxation, justice and the ownership of 
Property, In the eighteenth century parliament also authorized the creation 
of ad hoc authorities for different purposes. These included commissioners 
of sewers and improvement commissioners. Some of the newer towns, 
Browing with the Industrial Revolution, did not enjoy even this degree of 
independence. They remained subject to government by justices whose 


abilities and powers were manifestly inadequate to meet the needs of great 


industrial cities like Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester or Leeds. 
d hoc boards of guardians, subject 


The 1834 Poor Law, which created a 1 : 
to central control, was the first open acknowledgement that in certain 
respects the existing systems were wholly inadequate. Various later Acts 
Permitted towns to set up urban sanitary authorities. 

London won a Metrolpolitan Board of Works in 1855, but elsewhere 
there was no significant change until 1871. In that year a new Local 
Government Board was created to administer the Poor Law and oversee 
Public health and local government. At about the same time some of the 
great cities took the initiative themselves. The Metropolitan Board of 

Orks rehoused 28,352 people, and most notable of all, in Birmingham, to 


Use the words of Joseph Chamberlain, the city's Mayor from 1873 to 1876, 
the city was ‘parked, paved, assized, marketed, gas-and-watered, and 
improved—all as the result of three years’ active work’. Other cities took up 
Schemes for new roads, housing, electricity, gas, water and trams. 

It was more than time to acknowledge formally that a new system of 


lex. At various times about 
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local government had been invented to meet the needs of an industrial and 
urban people. In 1888 the County Councils Act transferred most of the 
justices’ administrative work to 62 county councils or, in the case of towns 
or more than 50,000 people, to 83 county borough councils. 

The new councils were soon empowered by the Technical Instruction 
Act of 1889 to promote technical education, and in 1902 they superseded 
the school boards to become the local authorities for education. 

In 1929 Neville Chamberlain built on his father’s earlier work in 
developing the power of local councils. The poor law guardians were 
abolished, and their duties transferred to the public assistance committees 
of local councils. By this time therefore, after a mere forty years the county 
councils, with some help from district and municipal borough councils, 
were responsible for police, fire, education, libraries, public assistance, 
welfare, public health including hospitals, housing, slum clearance, roads, 
and town and country planning. The country boroughs also ran art 
galleries and museums, local transport services and gas, electricity and 
water services. 

This was the high tide of council activity. In 1931 economic crisis led the 
government to introduce a means test for the payment of benefits to the 
long term unemployed. Some local councils were unwilling to operate the 
test, and in 1934 responsibility for helping the long term unemployed was 
assigned to a new Unemployment Assistance Board. The Board gradually 
took responsibility for assisting other categories of unemployed. Eventu- 
ally the 1948 National Insurance scheme gave most of the responsibility for 
relieving poverty to central government, though local authorities still 


administer some schemes, like free meals for school children and rent and 


rate rebates, and have some discretionary powers to help the poor. 

In 1936 certain trunk roads were transferred to the Ministry of Transport 
and since 1945 local councils have been relieved of many other functions. 
Electricity and gas were nationalized immediately after the war, and in 
1974 local authorities lost their water undertakings. At the same time in 
1974 a reorganized National Health Service took the public health services. 
Central government now Seems to be steadily limiting the area of local 


discretion in Various other services such as transport, police, housing and 
education. 


or can act more effectively, 
The great cities lost other function 
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government, the Conservative government imposed two-tier local govern- 
ment everywhere. Cities like Bristol and Nottingham lost most of their 
major services to the shire counties, and metropolitan cities like Leeds and 
Manchester lost police, fire, planning, transport, highways, and some 
responsibility for cultural and recreational services. 

This brief historical review suggests that local government itself is as 
much a variable as any. County and county borough councils were a 
nineteenth-century response to the breakdown of an informal late medieval 
system of administration. The new councils enjoyed some 40 years of 
steady development and ever wider powers. For another 40 years now their 
sphere of influence has gradually contracted. Confidence in the power of 
local councils to solve the big city problems has now ebbed to the point 
where the creation of Inner City Commissions, comparable to the New 
Town Commissions, alongside existing city councils, has been canvassed. 
Whether this happens or not, the record of local government suggests that 
Its organization and its powers are subject to fairly frequent change, and 
may differ from one part of the country to another. 

The present arrangements for local government in England and Wales 
Were made in 1964 for London and 1974 for the rest of the country. As a 
result there are five different types of education authority, shire counties, 
metropolitan districts, outer London boroughs, the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority and the Isles of Scilly. In 39 shire counties the county 
council is the education authority for the whole of its area, but in 
metropolitan counties the 36 district councils are the education authorities. 
In London the Greater London Council has somewhat similar powers to 
those of metropolitan county councils, and many personal services are 
Provided by the London boroughs. The 20 outer London boroughs are 
education authorities but a special committee of the Greater London 
Council, known as the Inner London Education Authority, istheeducation 
authority for the area of 12 inner London boroughs. Its only function is to 
Provide education. Exceptional arrangements also exist in the Isles of 
Scilly, whose council discharges county as wellas district council functions, 
and whose chief executive with his other roles as clerk of the council and 
ond for education is the physical embodiment of corporate manage- 

ent, 


COUNCILS AND THEIR COMMITTEES 
lected councils. All county councillors 


lections held every four years. District 
ar term, with elections in one-third 
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their voters’ problems. Each ward has three councillors so a city like 
Sheffield with 540,000 people and 30 wards has a council of 90 members. 

Councils conduct their business in a hierarchy of committees, of which 
there is usually at least one for each of the council’s major functions. These 
committees rest on an elaborate structure of sub-committees, and joint 
committees to consider matters of concern to more than one major 
committee. The education committee has by far the largest budget, and by 
far the largest number of institutions and employees. It usually has the 
most sub-committees too. Sub-committees for Schools, further Education, 


Community Education, Special Services, Careers, Sites and Buildings, and 
General Purposes, and some 


articularly busy, partly because 
of sub-committees, and partly 
college governors or in visiting 


il is the effective governing body. 


! V Professor of Government at Exeter Univer- 
sity, has described how the system worked durin 


city councillor, from 1951 to 19 
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While Wiseman was active in the Leeds City Council and its Education 
Committee, George Taylor was observing the same political system from 
his position as the city’s Deputy, and then Chief Education Officer. He was 
later one of the three education officers who contributed to Kogan and van 
der Eyken’s County Hall. He contrasts the picture Boyle had drawn of the 
Cabinet with what happens in a local authority like Leeds: ‘Very few 
questions of policy are presented to the Cabinet whereas all major issues go 
to the committee, the council and the majority party group. In the case of 
the Labour Party the last is a severe critic of all the work of the education 
department’, (Kogan & van der Eyken 1973). 

A little further south, a few years later, Roy Hattersley (1976) was to cut 
his political teeth as a city councillor in Sheffield. He has described the way 
Labour politics worked in Goodbye to Yorkshire. 


We ran the City with fists of stainless steel, a metal no decent Sheffielder 
would cover with a velvet glove. We took all the Committee Chairman- 
ships. We ensured that every board of school governors had a majority of 
Labour Party members. We met as a Labour Group on the Monday 
before the full Council Meeting and examined every sentence of the 
Council Minutes with meticulous care. By the end of the evening every 
line in the whole hundred page document was either official policy or 
subject to official amendment. There were no free votes. Any Councillor 
who sought, without approval, to alter philosphy, proposal or punctua- 
tion was automatically disciplined. When it was alleged that buffet teas 
encouraged absence from the Council floor, the whole principle of 
afternoon refreshment was debated by the Labour Group. By a narrow 
majority the running buffet was abandoned and a formal ‘sit-down tea 
Put in its place. We were whipped to vote for a ‘sit-down tea’ at five 
o'clock and against the Tory amendment that it should be held at half- 
Past four, 

...They believed that politics was abou 
Preferred taking a single halting step forwa 
Swift and graceful mile. 


t actions not words. They 
rd to talking about running a 


make symbolic protests at this 


The TW = n 
partie ay occasionally à 
quoc adeoque. parties and the officers fully 


System. In practice, the members of all ficer 
Understand that the authority operates a dual system for considering and 
APProving contentious items. The formal and public system 1s perhaps 
through school or college governors. and certainly through sub-commit- 
tees and full committee to the council itself. The informal, private and 
effective system involves diversion OT withdrawal at any stage to the 


Majority group. After they have discussed and decided what is to be done, 
the item can be returned to the public system to be processed nee 
Councils have discretion to delegate any of their powers, except those o 

heir own committees. It is clearly 


bed by Wiseman or Hattersley 


le 
*VYing rates and borrowing money, tot 


ridi : ; 
diculous to ask if councils like those descr! 
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do this. Sheffield had delegated certain powers to its education com- 
mittee, but withdrew these in 1958. In the somewhat cooler atmosphere of 
county politics, many councils still delegate substantial powers to their 


committees, thus reducing the time required to deal with the council's 
business. 


this trend: English local government has, he thinks 


members and too many committees to be efficient. 
Marshall's Study Grou 


, too many elected 
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system to the outside world. He serves too as watchdog, seeing how the 
service is run, and sometimes challenging it. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES 


Since the delivery of education services became a local government 
function in 1902, the arrangements for local administration have been 
determined by both Local Government and Education Acts. Local Gov- 
ernment Acts are usually concerned with the structure of local government 
as a whole, and the general powers of local authorities. Education Acts are 
concerned more specifically with arrangements for administering educa- 
tion. Most important of these Education Acts for existing local authorities 
is the 1944 Act. This gave education a special status among local authority 
services, Local education authorities were required to appoint an educa- 
tion committee, and have to consider a report from that committee before 
exercising their education powers. The committee must include non- 
council members as well as elected councillors. Finally, the council must 
appoint a chief education officer. There is no such provision for other 
committees to include non-council members, no requirement to appoint 
any other specified committees except a Social Service or a Police 
Committee, and no requirement to appoint any other specified officer 
except a Director of Social Services and a financial officer. This special 
Status annoys some local authority officers and members, who wished to 
Put education in the same position as other services when local government 
Was reorganized in 1974. Their efforts were unsuccessful and the 1972 Act 
Confirmed education’s special status. . : 

This was emphasized in Circular 8/73 which stressed that ‘a local 
authority which is a local education authority may not arrange for the 


discharge of any of its functions in respect to education by any committee 


A pra ae rais 
Or sub-committee other than its education committee". This provision has 
here Policy, Personnel, Budget 


been tacitly i in some authorities w! ¢ f 
and other omits Have been given the job of deciding on education 
matters, When in 1976 Oxfordshire’s Policy Committee cut £3.25 million 
from the education budget without consulting the Education Committee, 
the size of the cuts caused less concern to rit lobby than the 
creeping illegali assing the Education Committee. 
Circular Taine the 1944 requirement that every education 
Committee should include ‘persons of experience in education and persons 
acquainted with the educational conditions prevailing in the area for which 
the committee acts’. The circular recommended the inclusion of teachers, 
"epresentatives of the churches and of the Area Health Authority, ae 
With knowledge of industry, commerce, agriculture or the universities an 
Others with personal expertise in education. Some of these seem to be 
Selected with one eye on their political credentials as well as one on their 


* 9 
€e Section 101 (9) and (10) Local Government Act 1972 
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expertise. Most if not all authorities have included some teacher represen- 
tatives, who have the privilege of being the only council employees to be 
members of a committee of the council which employs them. Under the 
1972 Act it is permissible for other employees to be non-council members 
of education committees, though no authority has appointed any so far. 

The majority of education committee members, including the chairman, 
must be elected councillors, as must the majority of those present and 
voting at any meeting. In practice at least two-thirds to three-quarters are 
elected members in most authorities, and in a few there are only two or 
three non-council members in a committee of 40 or more. In authorities 
with a large committee of 40 or 50 members, anda high proportion of non- 
council members, the presence of this large group of members, whose 
interest and commitment is to education rather than to local government or 
party politics, greatly influences the nature and quality of debate. The 
presence of a few representatives of industry, commerce or the health 
authority is however no substitute for other formal links’between educa- 
tion and these groups. Teacher representatives contribute first-hand 
knowledge of current practice and the effect of policies, giving education 
committee debates a realism which other committees sometimes fail to 
achieve. Perhaps because many teacher representatives are also union 
officials they are sometimes confused about their role in the education 
committee, which should be that of expert, not advocate. 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES: DUTIES AND POWERS 


Local authoritities were created by parliament and derive all their powers 
from statutes, Though the statutes sometimes allow wide discretion, 
councils are not free to change their own powers, nor to exceed the 
discretion allowed by law. Indeed, local authorities are ‘chiefly concerned 
with the maintenance of public services which they are by law required to 
administer’ (Wade & Phillips 1951), 

The local education authority's principal duty is ‘to contribute towards 
the spiritual, moral, mental and physical development of the community by 
securing that efficient education is available to meet the needs of the 
population of their area’. Education is to be provided in successive stages. 
at primary, secondary and further education level. Local authorities must 
ensure that there are sufficient schools in their area, and that these are 
sufficient in number, character and equipment. Schools must offer such 
variety of instruction as may be desirable in view of the different ages. 
abilities and attitudes of the pupils. Local authorities must have regard to 
the need for nursery, special and boarding education, and, subject to the 
need to avoid unreasonable expenditure, should have regard to their 
parents’ wishes for their children’s education. They must also provide 
adequate facilities for further education and make what contribution the 
Secretary of State requires to training teachers, 
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, Local authorities also have numerous more specific duties, as well as 
discretionary powers. The most important of these are listed below (see 
Taylor & Saunders 1975). 


Duties 


(1) To appoint a fit person to be chief education officer to the 
local authority. 

(2) To secure that the school premises of every school maintained by 
them conform to standards prescribed by the Secretary of State and to 
provide for the health and safety of staff and pupils. 

(3) To ascertain which children in their area require special educa- 
tional treatment. 

(4) To provide facilities to the Secretary of State for Health and 
Social Security for the medical and dental inspection of pupils in schools 
and students in establishments of further education. 

(5) To make instruments and rules of management for every county 
primary school and instruments and articles of government for every 
county secondary school, special school, establishment of further educa- 
tion and college of education maintained by the authority. 

(6) To provide for collective worship and religious instruction in 
every county school in accordance with an agreed syllabus and to 
provide facilities for denominational religious instruction in certain 
cases in a county secondary school. 

(7) To provide, in accordance with regulations, milk, meals and other 
refreshments in schools maintained by the authority. 

(8) To require parents to cause their children of compulsory school 
àge to receive efficient full-time education and to enforce the regular 
attendance of their children at school. 

. (9) To secure that the person or clothin 
infested with vermin or in a foul condition shall 
Premises by suitable persons with suitable appliances. 

(10) To make arrangements for the provision of such free transport as 
the authority thinks necessary or as the Secretary of State may direct to 
facilitate the attendance of pupils at schools, colleges or classes or to pay 
the reasonable expenses of such pupils. 1 

, (11) To provide a careers service for those attending, full- or part- 
time, educational institutions other than a university. 

(12) To make awards, in accordance With regulations, to students 
attending university or comparable courses, undertaking training for 
teaching and pursuing full time courses for the diploma of higher 
education or the higher national diploma. ED 

(13) To supervise theemployment of children under the upper limit of 
Compulsory school age. 

(14) To make arrangements to ensur 


g of any pupil found to be 
hall be cleansed at suitable 


e the health and safety of pupils, 
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students and teachers at educational institutions maintained by the 
authority. 


Powers 


(1) To establish a new school, to maintain asa county schoola school 
not at the time such a school or to cease to maintain a school. 

(2) To arrange for the grouping of schools under one management. 

(3) To give directions as to the use of the premises of a voluntary 
school subject to the limitations imposed by the Act. 

(4) Tocontrol the secular instruction in every county school and every 
voluntary school except an aided secondary school, save in so far as may 
be otherwise provided in the rules of management or articles of govern- 
ment. 

(5) To control the appointment of teachers in county schools, and 
subject to the provisions with regard to religious education, in controlled 
and special agreement schools, save in so far as may be otherwise 
provided by the rules of management or articles of government. 

(6) To provide board and lodging for a pupil if in their opinion 
education suited to his age, ability and aptitude can best be so provided. 

(7) To provide such clothing as is necessary to enable a pupil to take 
full advantage of the education provided at a school maintained by 
them. 

(8) To make special arrangements for the education of a child or 
young person otherwise than at school where owing to extraordinary 
circumstances he is unable to attend a suitable school. 

(9) To cause an inspection to be made of any educatiorial establish- 
ment maintained by them, such inspections to be made by officers 
appointed by the authority. 

(10) To arrange with the proprietor of a school in their area not 
maintained by them, upon such financial and other terms as may be 
agreed, for providing milk, meals and other refreshments at the school. 
or for providing clothing for any pupil at the school who is inadequately 
clothed. 

(11) To defray such expenses of children at schools maintained by 
them, or at special schools, as may be necessary to enable them to take 
part in any school activities, to pay the fees and expenses of children at 
schools at which fees are payable. 

(12) To bestow awards on persons over compulsory school age 
attending, full or part time, courses of further education. 

(13) Toarrange for work experience for pupils in the last year of their 
compulsory attendance at school. 

(14) To make such provision for conducting or assisting the conduct 
of research as appears to them desirable for improving the educational 
facilities provided for their area and to Participate in the organization of 
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conferences for the discussion of questions relating to education. 

(15) To provide financial assistance to any university or university 
college. 

(16) To accept gifts for educational purposes. 

(17) To purchase compulsorily any land which is required for the 
purposes of their functions under the Act. 


POLICY MAKING 
Whether the education and other committees have delegated powers or 
not, ‘The work of the larger councils is conducted through committees. 
Most matters are initiated in committee. Even the general policy of a 
council arises on a committee report rather than at the outset by resolution 
of the council’ (Vickers 1974). Very often the committee report deals with a 
Specific problem, and the council approves a recommendation about that 
Problem without stating a general policy. This means that it is often 
difficult to discover whethera council has any general policy on an issue, or 
what that policy is. It means too that in the absence of clearly stated general 
Policies a council may discuss several similar cases and appear to Waste a 
Breat deal of its members and officers time. This would be a fair assessment 
if the councillors’ only task was to formulate policy. Many councillors 
Would argue that they have more important functions as watchdogs or 
ombudsmen, and that these functions are best performed by discussing 
Specific cases in committee. This way of working certainly seems to suit the 
temperament of many members. It has perhaps been reinforced by the 
Payment since 1974 of attendance allowances, which give some fin- 
m as well as psychological recompense for long hours at the Town 
a 
Whether they are defining policy. or solving problems, members need to 
know what standards to apply. How are standards for public services 
determined? Without answering precisely that question, Sir Geoffrey 
Ickers (1974) has argued that the measure of a local authority's success 1s 
€ extent to which it maintains its services at an acceptable level. 
esidents, central government, councillors, committees, and officers will 
have varying views about what the acceptable level is. Ideas about what is 
acceptable change with time, partly because of political debate. It is, says 
ickers, the function of political processes to produce a stream of policy, 
Coherent, flexible and controlled. 
Vickers developed this thesis at somewhat great 
Work The Art of Judgement (1965). He said there, 


er length in an earlier 


sts in maintaining through time a 
accordance with standards and 
o beset as governing relations. 
ntaining the actual course of 


The activity of the local authority consi 

Complex pattern of relationships in 

Within limits which have somehow come to 
ts regulative function consists partly in mat 
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affairs in line with these governing relations as they happen to be at the 
time and partly in modifying these governing relations so as to “maxi- 
mise the values” (whatever that may prove to mean) which can be 
realised through the pursuit of these relationships. 


To give one example, a local authority must provide education of a 
quality and character acceptable to its citizens, the inspectors of schools 
and its own education committee and officers. One of the strengths of the 
1944 Act is that it left the way open for the education system to change in 
response to changes in public expectation. Most later legislation has merely 
amended the 1944 Act where it was most specific, where it left least room 
for change. 

Policy, Vickers argues, consists in setting the governing relations oF 
norms. Neglect of the holding aspects of this task has produced that 
figment, the purpose ridden man, who is left purposeless once one purpose 
is achieved. 

The penetration of this comment was less evident in 1965, at a time of 
rapid expansion in education, than it is now. The main problem in the 
golden sixties was how to decide which new peak to scale first, whether to 
build new universities or nurseries, whether to employ more teahcers or 
more ancillary helpers in the schools. In the late 1970s, falling numbers of 
school children, lessening interest in higher education, and increasing 
pressure to reduce public expenditure, all point to a need to concentrate 
once again on the holding aspects of the policy makers' task. 

Such a concentration has dangers. Institutions which cannot grow must 
somehow prevent their workload from growing. They may be able to do 
this only by averting their eyes from every new need or opportunity, and 
meeting unavoidable commitments by cutting quality. Treasury control is 
a dangerously efficient device for stifling the emergence of proposals which 
might alter present priorities. 

Collectively, the council authorizes policy and is responsible for it. How 
far councillors initiate policy is less clear. In education many policies arise 
from national discussions and ministerial leads: locally there are long 
traditions of innovative thinking by education officers and constructive 
pressure from teachers. There is not much room for councillors themselves 
to conceive new policies and have them adopted. Usually, councillors and 
officers work closely together in working out new ideas and shaping them 
for presentation to the council. The traditional and classical assessment 
that officers advise on options, members decide on policy, and officers 
implement the decisions, is no longer adequate. Increasingly members and 
officers, and others too, engage in many-sided dialogues through which 
they gain a common understanding of issues, anda common recognition of 
what needs to be done. Like the officers, each member makes a unique 
contribution to these dialogues. What the members do collectively, which 
officers cannot do, is to legitimize the authority's independence and the 
differences between its services and those anywhere else. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AUTHORITIES 


The nature of these differences in the services and what it is like to be a 
member or an officer in one authority rather than another, are difficult to 
describe. They are still more difficult to explain. Which party holds office, 
how long they have held office, and how secure their tenure is, are all 
important. From time to time there are obvious struggles between an old 
guard and some young Turks. A sudden swing at an election may bring in 
unexpectedly a number of extremists who are as much an embarrassment 
to their own as to the other parties. Through all these more obvious 
struggles, a skillful politician pursues singlemindedly what the chessmaster 
Steinitz called ‘the accumulation of small advantages’. Perhaps he can 
persuade some of the group leaders to join his own committee, or accept 
one or two school and college governships: perhaps he can help one or two 
of his key committee members to win office in the group. However 
insignificant the opposition, he will learn to orchestrate the members of his 
own group in committee so that they can operate effectively in the larger 
party groups. Their effectiveness and the nature of consultation within the 
authority depends on their relations with other local organizations, such as 
the Trades Council or the Chamber of Commerce. Much depends on the 
extent to which the authority serves a single identifiable community. 

The character of a local authority depends to some degree on the 
authority’s involvement in regional and national bodies, its commitment to 
corporate planning, whether its leaders are preoccupied with urban 
renewal or attracting industry to the area, their attitude to consultation 
With the public, and their commitment to staff training or to consultation 
with their staff on matters of staff welfare. For senior officers the members’ 
regard or lack of regard for the officers’ expertise may be the most 
important influence on his professional happiness. 

Like the subtle differences between one small town and another, one 
church, one school, one pub and another, the character ofa local authority 
is easier to feel than describe, and easier to describe than explain. What is 
More important for schools and colleges is to know whether in the end an 
authority’s political and administrative life makes any significant differ- 
€nce to what happens in its schools and colleges. r 

Noel Boaden (1971) has tackled this problem in his study of urban policy 
Making. After noting that ‘little is known however about the variations 

etween and within local school systems and the causes and consequences 
9f such systems’, he suggests five hypotheses and tries to test them. His 
ypotheses are: 


; U Central pressures and controls will lea 
Similar levels of activity in any service are? 
(2) In any class of local authority the smaller one 
Central wishes. 
b In any class of local authority the 
àin above average levels of expenditure. 


d local authorities to broadly 
s will conform more to 


y the smaller ones will be least able to 
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(4) In any class of local authority the poorer authorities will be more 
likely to conform to central wishes. 

(5) In any class of authority the poorer ones will be least able to sustain 
above average levels of expenditure. 


The belief that smaller and poorer authorities were least able to maintain 
high quality services was the main element in Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
rating of local authorities in DES evidence to the Royal Commission, and 
was one of the main reasons for doing away with all the country’s smaller 
authorities in 1974. 

Boaden’s analysis of the boroughs’ expenditure confounds his hypo- 
theses. He found that of the 20 smallest county boroughs, six were among 
the high spenders and six among the low spenders; 10 spent more than the 
average for all county boroughs. Of the 16 boroughs receiving the highest 
rate deficiency grant in 1965— 66, 12 spent more than the per capita average 
for all county boroughs, and five were among the high spenders. The 
evidence does not support the hypotheses that small or poor authorities 
spend less on public services. 

Nor does it support the belief that they are more easily led by govern- 
ment. In 1965 when the Labour governemnt issued its exhortatory circular 
10/65 urging local education authorities to introduce comprehensive 
secondary schools, six of the smallest and four of the 16 poorest boroughs 
were among those who made no reply within a year. 

Boaden also drew some conclusions about the- relations between the 
character of an authority and its policies. He found that ‘Labour councils 
levy higher rates whatever their needs and resources’, and they are ‘more 
active in services with a significant impact on the overall role of govern- 
ment’. On the other hand, low spending boroughs ‘show a distinct tendency 
to spend on the more traditional services such as fire and police’. One 
intersting consequence of the 1974 reorganization is that the particular 
choice between say fire and police on one side and education and social 
services on the other is possible for only the shire counties. Metropolitan 
districts have no responsibility for fire or police. 

With regard to education, Boaden found that ‘the most direct effect of 
need (that is, in this case the number of children to be educated) was 
observed in the case of education. This was entirely consistent with the 
compulsory nature of part of the service and the predominance of the 
compulsory segment in the whole field. Here it was obvious how need 
manipulated itself independently of anything which the local authority 
might do...no other service displays the same control as education’. 

The evidence seems to suggest that the level of expenditure on education 
is affected by national policies, by the number of children to be educated. 
and to some extent by an authority’s political complexion. Whatever may 
have happened since reorganization, there is no evidence that levels of 
expenditure were determined by the size or wealth of an authority. If large 
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authorities had better schools, it was for other reasons than the level of 
expenditure. 


LARGE OR SMALL AUTHORITIES? 


The belief that large authorities are better than small is wide-spread. This 
belief has underpinned successive reforms of local educational administra- 
tion in the United States and in the United Kingdom since about 1900. In 
the United States for example, the number of school districts has fallen 
steadily from about 127,000 in 1930 to 85,000 in 1950, 40,520 in 1960 anda 
mere 16,960 in 1977. Several states have also created intermediate authori- 
ties to provide common services for up to 20 or 30 school districts which 
might otherwise be unable to provide adequate facilities for educating 
handicapped children, the in-service education of teachers, vocational 
education for pupils over 16, and similar matters. 

In England, and Wales also, education has shared a move from small 
to large units with industry, commerce and other public services. In the first 
Phase of public provision there had been a rapid growth in the number of 
school authorities. By the end of the nineteenth century there were 2,568 
School boards and 14,238 voluntary school managers. Their functions were 
handed in 1902 to the new local education authorities, of which there were 
315 from 1902 to 1944. The authorities were of course the counties and 
county boroughs but municipal boroughs with 10,000 and urban districts 
with 20,000 people were allowed to go on running elementary schools. 

hen Sir Philip Morris went to Kent as à very junior education officer 
after the 1914-18 war, he found that Kent had 16 school authorities, the 
County borough of Canterbury and 15 part Ill authorities. The part I 
authorities were abolished in 1944 when Butfer’s Act created 146 local 
education authorities. These were the 83 county boroughs and 62 counties, 
With one joint authority. They ranged in size from Rutland with 3700 pupils 
and Eastbourne with 6500, to Lancashire with 357,000 and Birmingham 
With 176,000. In addition to schools these authorities were also responsible 

9r technical and further education, and other related services. The 
Counties were thought to be so large that they would be remote from the 
People they existed to serve. They were therefore required to draw up 
Schemes of divisional administration, and 27 counties went on to appoint 
Wisional executives for some or all of their area. Boroughs and rae 

'Stricts with more than 60,000 people or 7000 children at school coul 
claim Excepted District status, which gave them some autonomy n 
Managing their education services. BY 1966 there were 33 of these sik te 
~Istricts, Both Divisional Executives and Excepted Districts were à or 
'shed in 1974. As a result of the reorganization of local government in 1974 
"d the earlier reorganization of local government In London, there are 
70W 104 local education authorities in England an 


d Wales. There are eight 
n Wales, 39 English counties, 36 English metropolitan districts, 20 Outer 
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London Boroughs, and the Inner London Education Authority (ILEA). 

Excluding the ILEA England now has 95 education authorities ranging 
in population from 190,000 to 1,400,000 with an average of about 480,000. 

The belief that bigger means better is widely held in the United Kingdom. 
When in 1967 HM Inspectors were asked to report on local education 
authorities’ performance they held (Maud Vol 3 App 11) that although 
there were some good small authorities generally the larger authorities 


were better. No large authorities scored badly on their rating. Their 
evidence to the Royal Commissi 


1974 reorganization left 17 authorities i les w 


orities in England and Wales with fewer 
The Major changes in the functions and Structure of local educatior 
aut lorities, in 1902, 1944 


© growing pressure to 


crease the powers of School governors 
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suggests that in education the new authorities seem too remote from the 
lives of schools and the families they serve. The Taylor Committee on 
school government is the latest attempt to find some way of obtaining both 
the efficiency of large scale planning and provision and the responsiveness 
arising from personal participation. 

Other highly developed countries with a tradition of local school 
administration do not always share the English commitment to size. 
Sweden’s eight million people are served by 278 municipalities or com- 
munes with an average population of about 30,000 and a median popula- 
tion of only 15,000. Their councils are responsible for education, welfare, 
town planning, housing, local streets, recreation, pollution control and 
industrial promotion. The Association of Local Authorities providestechni- 
cal and advisory skills which individual authorities cannot provide them- 
selves, They are also thought to be too small to provide hospitals and health 
Services, which are provided by the 22 counties. Other specialized needs, for 
special or technical education, are also met by regional co-operation. 
Denmark and Norway have similar arrangements. 

The United States of America also have very small school authorities. 
The Federal government has no power to provide education, which is the 
responsibility of the 50 separate states with an average population of four 
million, Within the states, schools are provided and run by local boards, of 
Which there are still 17,000 serving an average of 12,000 people each. Only 
about a dozen American school boards have a school population to match 
the 100,000 or more of England’s 20 or 30 largest authorities. Like its 
neighbour, Canada has small single purpose authorities to run its schools. 
In Canada as in the USA, these authorities usually consist of about six to 10 
or 12 elected representatives. Scandinavia and North America are in many 
respects, culturally, socially, and politically more similar to England than 
any other states except perhaps New Zealand and Australia. They share the 
English attachment to democratic as well as local government. 

The different way in which local involvement in school management has 
*volved in these countries raises questions about os = basis of 
Our present a ments for local overnment in England. 

Dr A, H. opacu qimebes du Treasurer of Coventry and ae 
Director of the Institute of Local Government Studies at Birmingham 

niversity, has suggested two possibilities: that local Lei cy ibe 
democratic than central government of the same service would be, an 
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there are three reasons for doubting whether central government created 
local authorities with this in mind. First is the apparently random way in 
which local authorities have inherited their present portfolio of functions. 
They have lost their former control over gas and water to new nationalized 
industries. They have lost their responsibilities for health to the National 
Health Service. They retain some responsibility for relieving poverty, 
which is largely a Department of Health and Social Security function. The 
police seem half way to becoming a national force. It is easy to believe that 


what we have in 1978 is just a stopping place on the way to some future 
redistribution, 


and technical instructi 
h 


rec ng evidently expected the creation 
of the new authorities and the pr ision of secondary education, to 
generate a great weight of legal work. It i 
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of officers with administrative experience, from whose ranks chief educa- 
tion officers could be selected. The administrative work was still uncompli- 
cated, as John Trevelyan revealed when he described how James Graham 
gave him the chance to spend three months as an unpaid assistant in the 
Leeds office. He worked in clinics, with school attendance officers, and 
many others, and claimed as a result that he could do any job in his office 
except the payment of salaries and tax deduction. 

Though the autocrats of the northern cities, James Graham of Leeds, 
Spurley Hey of Manchester, and Percival Sharpe of Sheffield (‘it’s because 
of me you chaps can be gentlemen’ Sharpe told the next generation) might 
not agree, the flavour of these early days is well caught by Henry Morris in 
his comment: ‘administration is only safe when it is in the hands of the 
philosopher and thinker’ (Ree 1973). In these pioneering days a chief 
education officer could blaze a new trail as Morris did in Cambridgeshire in 
the 1920s. 

The education committee was anxious to save money by closing small 
rural schools and centralizing the education of older children. Morris 
himself saw this as a way of developing a network of village colleges for the 
county, ‘to build up a rural civilization that will in his splendid phrase ‘have 
chronic vigour’. The main objection to closing schools came from the 
Church, a formidable obstacle in a county where there were three voluntary 
schools to every county school. In his first year of office Morris therefore 
bent all his energies to promoting the work of a committee appointed to 
draw up an agreed system of religious instruction. Morris acted as secretary 
and the chairman was the Reverend E. C. Pearce D.D., Master of Corpus 
Christi College and a member of the Education Committee. The preface to 


their report makes the motives clear: 


In order to facilitate the transfer of children from one type of school to 
another or, better still, to secure a uniform system in the area by the 
transfer of voluntary schools to the Authority, they (the Education 
Committee) decided to take in hand the problem of providing an 
adequate and efficent system of religious instruction for their area. 
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describing Sir Alec Clegg of the West Riding, Hogan comments: ‘his prime 
interest in life was the improvement of the practice of education’. 

It is one of the strengths of English educational administration that both 
Russell and Clegg had outstandingly successful careers, though they 
clearly saw their role in different terms. 

The 1944 Act introduced a new provision that a local education 
authority must appoint a fit person to be the chief education officer of the 
authority. This clause was intended to ensure that chief education officers 
should be people of real educational experience and knowledge, and the 
names of candidates authorities intended to short-list had to be submitted 
to the minister. This arrangement lapsed in 1972 and, at the time, there was 
a strong lobby to do away with the requirement to appoint a chief 


education officer. In the event, the 1972 Local Government Act left this 
requirement untouched. 


What made a person ‘fit’ 
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should have at least two of t 
British university, have tea 
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Like the officers of other local authority departments, education officers 
are transient. The senior officers rarely have a life-long commitment to one 
authority or life-long knowledge of one area. They come as experts in one 
of the authority’s functions, and like their colleagues in other departments 
are appointed as specialists. In such circumstances the elected committees 
make two important contributions to the way the authority behaves. They 
can mediate between the people and the experts who plan and deliver 
specialist services, and if temperament and imagination permit, they can 
take an overall view of the authority’s needs. Their capacity to make either 
of these contributions is limited by their relative lack of knowledge and 
experience. Even in authorities with great political stability there tends to 
be little formal machinery for briefing members about the work of their 
department or the service, and many remain committee members for only a 
short time. In Sheffield in 1971, for example, only eight of the 41 members 
had been members seven years earlier. The transience of the officers is 
Matched by the transience of many members. 

A chief education officer is expected to be the committee’s principal 
adviser on the practice and management of education, their principal 
exectuve officer, and very often their principal personnel officer and public 
relations officer as well. He needs to be sensitive to the political fires which 
influence his council and committee. 

Working in committee requires sensitivity to group dynamics as well as 
good ideas. So does working with other departments, teachers’ and other 
unions, governors, and those heads and principals whose institutions have 
a semi-independent existence from the local authority. No other local 
authority department has the problem of managing institutions with this 
degree of independence. One result of this is mutual misunderstanding 
between members of other committees and other chief officers, on one 
hand, and the education committee and their officers on the other. 
Whereas other chief officers tend to be people of authority in their service, 
Whose decisions and instructions can be put into effect throughout their 
service, education officers do not have this authority in relation to 
educational institutions. Brought up in a system of separated powers, 
education officers often operate a somewhat looser and less hierarchical 
Style of leadership in their central departments also. 

The chief education officer heads a multi-professional service, which 
employs both Mallaby's lay administrators and teachers turned education 
Officers, The department may also include accountants, statisticians, 
education advisers, psychologists, careers officers, social workers in 
education and caterers. The service includes all sorts of teachers, some with 
teacher training, some with very varied industrial or commercial experi- 
ence. The success of the education service depends on the supportive 
assistance of architects, surveyors, recreation managers, land agents, 
buyers assistants and many others. The chief education officer has the very 
difficult work of managing highly qualified professionals in many fields. 
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In the 1920s it was perhaps possible for a chief education officer like 
Morris to shape a county’s school system, and give it a new framework for 
rural community life. By 1970 Derek Birley (1970), then Deputy Education 
Officer in Liverpool, had apparently lost heart. Decision making by then 
was often only a response to a situation where ‘the education officer is the 
prisoner not the architect of the system’: the need for consultation was 
leading to atrophy of the decision making faculties. This, and the growing 
belief in autonomy for schools and colleges, and the higher level of 
education and professionalism of teachers, have all caused changes in the 


nature of the chief education officer’s job and the kind of leadership he is 
called to provide. 
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education committee, because it is they who can deliver, if anyone can, the 
decisive majority support. Increasingly, therefore, members and officers 
spend many hours in co-operative analysis of issues and consideration of 
alternatives. These discussions are often held outside the formal committee 
system, and at them it is often difficult to tell which are councillors, non- 
council members of committee, and officers. At this level of policy 
evolution, the roles of officers and members seem to be less sharply 
differentiated than they used to be. In the United States this process has 
gone even further. When a local referendum is held to decide the level of 
local school board taxes, the chairman of the board and his superintendent 
are very likely to fight the campaign together. 

The move to more open discussion of policy issues, and the blurring of 
the roles of members and officers at this level of an authority’s business, 
makes it difficult to distinguish sharply between policy makers and 
executives in local government. The difficulty is compounded by the 
members’ interest in case work, and their role as watchdog or ombudsman. 
In these roles they often concern themselves with quite small matters. They 
are, as it were, part of the system’s feed-back mechanism. 

Analyses of local government based on the conventional distinction 
between policy and administration also fail when it comes to explaining the 
Way in which local authorities manage their staff. Here, there is an 
embarrassing uncertainty about who is responsible. As Professor Wilson 
Observed in the Colston Papers in 1969 ‘I am a member of the e.a. butam 
quite unaware of any responsibility as an employer. The reality is that 
heads of schools are very much more nearly in the position of the employer 
than the 1.e.a.’. In practice, of course, neither the head nor the education 
Officer has an employer's freedom to negotiate and reach agreement with 
Staff. Particularly when it comes to non-teaching staff, negotiations over 
Conditions of service, complaints about working conditions, appeals over 
Job Bradings and many other matters may lie between an individual or his 
Union and the personnel services committee, or some joint negotiating 
Committee which has no direct responsibility for the quality of the 
education service. For most of the time the head teacher, principal or chief 
Officer appears to be managing his school, college or department. Now and 
SB sin ema vig ait n ‘een accountability for perfor- 
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officers and committees? Even those who work for and in these organiza- 
tions may be mystified about the way in which they work. 
A chief education officer’s credibility among teachers rests partly on his 


authorities, and local authority 
ngland. 
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within which the education service operates: the organization, structure, 
operation and finance of education: organization and management theory 
and skills; and specific management issues. The Board believe four levels of 
course may be needed, for inducation, preliminary development, main 
development, and advanced development. The preliminary phase would 
consist of a basic course in education management, and the main phase of 
study at diploma or master’s level. 

Education officers have responded enthusiastically to these suggestions, 
and through the regional branches of their professional body, the Society 
of Education Officers, are planning to implement the Training Board’s 
proposals. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY ASSOCIATIONS 


The local authorities called into being towards the end of the nineteenth 
century quickly began to form associations to represent their common 
interests. Each type of authority, county, borough, district and parish, was 
to do this. Then a new kind of association followed the 1902 Education Act 
and the creation of local education authorities. All the counties and county 
boroughs were education authorities, and so were many of the municipal 
boroughs and urban districts. To represent their common concern for 
education, in 1904 the county boroughs and the Part IHI authorities for 
elementary education set up an Association of Education Committees, 
After 1919 the counties also began to join this association and from 1944 
the Association included all the English and Welsh counties and county 
boroughs as well as the Isle of Man, the Channel Isles, and the authorities 
in Northern Ireland. ' 
From 1925 to 1946 its secretary was Sir Percival Sharpe, formerly Chief 
Education Officer of Sheffield. He was succeeded by William Alexander, 
Director of Education in Sheffield from 1940 to 1946. Alexander was to 
remain the AEC's secretary for 31 years, until the Association was itself 
dissolved in 1977. This extraordinary span of office by Sharpe and 
Alexander gave them immense experience and prestige. In his study of the 
NUT Manzer (1970) wrote ‘the undisputed leader of the local education 
authorities in the decision-making structure for national education policy 
is the Secretary of the AEC’. Though Alexander had only eight staff, his 
Own experience at the centre of education policy making, enabled him to 
lead the Association of Education Committees effectively innegotiating with 
governments, and with teachers’ associations. Largely through Alexander 
himself, the AEC was represented on 80 national bodies connected with 
education, Through its journal Education, Alexander and the AEC prov- 
ided a constant stream of informed comment about the education service. 
Despite its power the AEC was something of an oddity among local 
authority associations. It was the only one to represent committees rather 
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than authorities, the only one concerned witha single service however large 
rather than all the affairs of one type of local authority, the only one where 
members and officers mingled on equal terms. The vigour of the AEC 
meant that there was little room for the other associations to develop an 
active education policy. The abolition of 169 Part III authorities in 1944 
meant a sharp reduction in the number of local education authorities all of 
which were now counties or county boroughs, and members of either the 
Association of Municipal Corporations or the County Councils Associa- 
tion. In retrospect this can be seen as an important step towards concen- 
trating authority in education. Its significance was hidden at the time 
because many of the Part III authorities were succeeded by Divisional 
Executives or Excepted Districts which formed a lively association of their 
own until they disappeared in 1974, 

For a generation yet, the vigour of the AEC confirmed the feeling that 
there was a special relationship between education and the government. 
The relationship was shown in several ways. The government paid specific 
grants for education: the Ministry of Education was more interventionist 
than other departments with a responsibility for local authority functions: 
there was close consultation between civil servants and local education 
officers. The most substantial Piece of evidence was of course the specific 
grant for education. This came to an end in 1958. The substitution of 
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(2) provide a forum for discussion of matters of common concern to its 
member authorities and a means by which joint views may be formulated 
and expressed particularly in negotiations with government departments; 

(3) provide (in conjuction where appropriate with the other local 
authority associations) such central services for its member authorities as 
it may consider to be appropriate. 


The ACC has similar aims. 


In marked disagreement on many points, the two Associations were at 
one in wishing to treat education as one of several equally important local 
services. They were determined to end the special relationship, or at least to 
Minimize its effect, and they now decided to destroy the most obvious 
surviving symbol of this relationship, the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, 

The government shared the view that the AEC’s pre-eminent role was 
anomalous and in 1974 the Association was dropped from the Burnham 
and Soulbury Committees which negotiate salaries for teachers, advisers 
and other key staff in the education service. l 

This was a severe blow to the value of AEC membership. It was 
accompanied by a vigorous campaign to persuade authorities to resign 
from membership. The Labour metropolitan authorities took a particu- 
larly strong line, and membership dropped very quickly to three or four 
dozen. Attempts to arrange a marriage of convenience between the AEC 
and the new local authority associations failed, and in 1977 the AEC was 
disbanded. Its assets were transferred to a charitable trust and its publish- 
ing house, Councils and Education Press, was taken over by the publishers 
Longmans. . 

The AEC came to an end so quickly because of the new local authority 
Associations’ hostility, and the vigour they showed in educational matters. 

Before 1974 both AMA and CCA had education committees, but only 
the CCA had an education officer. The AMC relied on chief officers to 
Serve as its advisers. The AMA took immediate steps to appoint an 
education officer, at a salary slightly above that of most chief education 
Officers. Few chief officers applied, and the AMA appointed an ie 
Secretary at the Department of Education and Science. The appointment o 


a civil servant, like that of another civil servant as Secretary to the AMA 


two years later, suggests that the AMA’s main concern is to buy in expertise 


In the workings of central government. This seems to imply the eo s 
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authorities, the 36 
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metropolitan districts, 20 London boroughs and the ILEA. The report to 
the Committee’s second annual meeting covered the period September 
1975 to July 1976. In that year the Committee had discussed 170 items, and 
their officers had sent 50 circulars or letters to local authorities. They had 
considered polytechnic government, school transport, school government, 
racial discrimination, dual use of school buildings, a single examination at 
16, retirement of teachers, adult literacy, charges for school milk, choice of 
school, school meals, an advisory council for adult education, the 


Expenditure Committee’s enquiry about policy making at the Department 


of Education and Science, under fives, vocational preparation, the Health 
and Safety at Work Act, the Trai 


ning Services Agency and the education 
service, awards, a four-term year, and a host of other topics. The ACC 
Committee represents the 39 shire counties, and has discussed much the 
same range of topics. 
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education, the salaries of CSE Board staff, the Technician Education 
Council, and several others. 

From time to time the Council and its officers also meet the Secretary of 
State and senior officers of the Department of Education and Science. The 
harmonized voices of the local authorities are clearly heard at Elizabeth 
House. 

The local authorities have moved fast and far in creating an effective 
central organ to represent them in education. The appointment of a 
separate secretariat for CLEA would consolidate this organization. The 
effect on individual authorities is less desirable. They are increasingly 
bound by national agreements to which each authority has contributed 
only a small element. The scope for responsible self government is reduced. 
The erection of a stronger central bureaucracy would reduce it still further. 
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promoting understanding and acceptance of government policies. 

The government's own central machinery and procedures for controlling 
expenditure were created during the 1960s and 1970s. Regular reviews of 
expenditure and commitments seem to have contributed more to effective 
control than the analytical techniques which were fashionable in the late 
60s. In the mid 70s government became very anxious to control and restrict 
all public expenditure. Each annual announcement of the rate support 
grant was accompanied by a detailed statement of exactly what expendi- 
ture the government had agreed to meet. The emphasis seemed to have 
swung from financial support to expenditure control. Apart from this type 
of financial control government also exercises close control over local 
authorities’ capital spending programmes. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Government has helped to finance schools in England and Wales for about 
a century and a half. At first parliament gave grants to some of those who 
were already running schools. The system was à simple subsidy, uncompli- 
cated by any aim beyond promoting elementary education. When govern- 
ment began to shape its own education aims, it realized that grants could be 
used to achieve these aims. Specific grants would help to stimulate the 
teaching of useful arts and sciences, and grants could be the means to 
secure higher standards, if the amount of grant was related to a school's 
results. 


Once the provision of schools became a public responsibility, govern- 


ment realised that the grant system ought to take account of differences in 
the wealth of local authorities, and in the demands for education which 
they had to meet. Measuring these differences in wealth and need, and 
deciding precisely how to compensate for them in a grant system has 
Proved extraordinarily difficult. Every move to make the system more 
Sensitive has made it more complicated, and harder to explain or under- 
Stand. 


Until 1833 elementary schools were financed by subscriptions or fees. In 


1833 the House of Commons agreed that money *be granted... in aid of 
Private Subscriptions for erection of school houses for the Education of the 
Children of the poorer classes'. Parliament would give a grant equal toany 
Private subscription for a school to be run by the National or the British 
and Foreign Schools Society, and it was thought £20,000 would meet this 
commitment in the first year, and this sum was voted. This system gave a 
Breat impetus to the building of schools, and the vote had to be increased to 
meet the growing demand. Schools run by other voluntary societies 
became eligible for grants and from. 1846 more varied grants were paid to 
meet the cost of apparatus and salaries. The Department also financed the 
training of teachers and direct payments to teachers were designed. to 
Secure an improvment in their qualifications. In the 1850s capitation 
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payments were made first to rural districts and then from 1856 to all 
districts. 

In 1864 this sytem was replaced by a system of payment by results, 
calculated partly on average attendance and partly on the children’s 
performance in tests. As sick MPs are carried to parliament for important 
divisions, so sick children were sometimes carried to school to boost the 
average attendance. Throughout this time the only parliamentary author- 
ity for these grants was the Vote in Supply and the retrospective authority 
of the Appropriation Act. From 1870 a new source of income was created 
when the newly created school boards were empowered to levy a rate to 
finance their own schools. They also received a grant on much the same 
basis as the voluntary schools, but for the first time there was statutory 
provision for another grant taking account of expenditure, assessable value 
and the number of children. Additional help was given in 1876 to schools in 
sparsely populated areas, and in 1896 school boards received a grant under 
the Agricultural Rates Act to compensate for losses caused by the partial 
derating of agricultural land. 

Most of the grants paid to school boards were actually grants to 
individual schools, as were those to voluntary schools. 

While the Education Department was developing its system of grants for 
elementary education, the Science and Art Department had developed 
another system of grants for technical, vocational and secondary educa- 
tion. The Science and Art Department gave grants to art schools, 
navigation schools, local science schools, working men’s institutes, pupil 
teachers’ centres and also to endowed grammar schools and after 1870 to 
what were nominally elementary schools. Its grants to grammar and 
elementary or higher grade schools were grants towards the cost of 
teaching specific subjects, including science, mathematics, technical draw- 
ing, and foreign languages. Some school boards ran schools financed 
almost entirely by Science and Art grants, just as now a local authority 
might conceivably finance a college of further education by concentrating 
on courses financed by the Training Services Agency or Industrial Training 
Boards. 

An important change in financing education came through the 1889 
Technical Instruction Act. This allowed county, borough and urban 
district councils to supply or aid the supply of technical or manual 
instruction, and to levy a one penny rate for this purpose. From the 
following year until 1930, what was called ‘whisky money’ was also 
assigned to councils to support technical education. 

Many school boards saw a need to develop higher or secondary as well as 
the elementary education authorized by the 1870 Act. The use of rate 
revenue for this purpose was held to be illegal by the Cockerton judgement 
of 1900. Temporary legislation enabled higher education to continue, until 
the 1902 Act transferred responsibility for schools to 315 local authorities. 
and allowed them to levy rates for the purpose. The new education 
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authorities were grant aided according to a complex formula which took 
account both of need, assessed by the number of pupils, and of resources, 
measured by the product of a penny rate. 

The new formula did not provide a sufficiently elastic grant to match the 
extensive new commitments imposed by the 1902 Act. In 1900-01 grants to 
school boards and voluntary bodies amounted to £8,550,000. In 1905-06, 
the first year the grants related solely to the new system, grants amounted 
to £12,255,000, against total expenditure of £22,440,000. By 1913-14 the 
grant was £13,828,000, including a grant introduced in 1906 for necessitous 
areas, but total outlay was £30,611,000. The grants for elementary educa- 
tion had fallen from 53.9 per cent of the total in 1905-06 to 48.2 percent in 
1911-12. 

The growth of the cost of education and other locally administered 
national services led to the appointment of a Departmental Committee on 
Local Taxation, under the chairmanship of Sir John Kempe. The Commit- 
tee reported in 1914, recommending a system of block grants in respect of 
each whole service. The grant should be directly related to total expendi- 
ture, despite the risk that this might encourage expenditure, and to the 
relative wealth of each area. For elementary education the Committee 
suggested a grant of 36 shillings per child in average attendance, plus 40 per 
cent of the authority’s net expenditure less the product of a seven pence 
rate, There was also to be an allowance if an authority had numerous small 
Schools. The war prevented action until 1917 and the government then 
introduced Supplementary Grants to bring the level of support up to 
roughly what Kempe had recommended. The main difference was that 
instead of an overall grant of 40 per cent the government suggested 60 per 
cent of teachers' salaries, and 20 per cent of other expenditure. The Board 
expected each area to provide a ‘complete and satisfactory system of 


elementary education’. 


PERCENTAGE GRANTS 

In 1919 the Fisher Act introduced a very much simpl rce 
tage grants. This system was to last 40 years. In place of the 17 existing 
grants for elementary education there was a single grant based on the 
Kempe formula with 50 per cent for special services, and in place of 40 per 
cent grants for higher education there was a single flat rate grant € 
Cent of expenditure, including the whisky money. An amendment d 
the Bill was passed added a deficiency grant to give all education aut n 
ties a minimum of 50 per cent of their net recognized expenditure. The e 
also required local authorities to prepare development schemes for their 
areas so that local and national policy, and financial support, could march 
in step. In 1920 and 1921 however the government had to check public 
€xpenditure, and local authorities were toldin Circulars 1185 and | 190 that 
they should undertake no new commitments without the Board’s explicit 


er system of percen- 
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approval. In 1921 further tight controls resulted from the report of the 
Geddes Committee on national expenditure. Limits were fixed on the total 
local authority expenditure which would be recognized for grant. These 
applied to higher education generally, and to teachers’ salaries, loan 
charges, special services, meals, and the administration of elementary 
education. 

The Geddes Committee was very hostile to percentage grants. They were 
‘impressed by the position of impotence of the Board of Education in either 
controlling expenditure, or effecting economies, once the policy has 
been determined’. But they proposed no alternative, and despite their fears, 
local education authorities’ net expenditure dropped from £73.15 million 
in 1921-22 to £67.6 million in 1923-24. 

The 1920s were a period of stop go. The restrictions of 1921 were lifted in 
1924. In 1926 however the Economy Act empowered the Board to disallow 
expenditure for grant on the grounds of extravagance as measured by 
certain standards, 

Another interesting change in 1926 was the introduction of a pooling 
system to meet part of the cost of training teachers. The grants for teacher 
training had usually exceeded the standard 50 per cent introduced in 1919, 
and the authorities maintaining colleges were so annoyed by the cost thata 
‘super’ grant was introduced in 1923. In 1926 the Board was empowered to 
levy a sum equal to the super grant from authorities without colleges, and 
to disburse it to the others. Later changes led to the whole cost being repaid 
to maintaining authorities, and 40 per cent of this being collected from all 
authorities on a formula related to their child population. 

Attempts to introduce a block grant system for education foundered 
because it was thought inappropriate fora system which was still changing 
fast but block grants were introduced for the services supervised by the 
Ministry of Health. 

Some easing of the financial situation after 1926 was followed by further 
crisis in 1931. The 50 per cent minimum deficiency grant was abolished, 
expansion was postponed, and cuts were made both in teachers’ salaries 
and the rate of grant paid on them. These last cuts were restored in 1934-35. 

The Kempe formula was increasingly criticized in the 1930s, because the 
fall in population and the rise in rateable value meant that the ratio of grant 
to expenditure fell steadily. No major change was possihle but certain 
minor changes were made to help eliminate all-age schools. The grant on 
new buildings and equipment went up from 20 per cent to 50 per cent, and 
the grant for home to school transport went from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 

When war broke out in 1939 the grant for each area was stabilized at the 
level it had reached in 1937-38, but grants for air raid shelters went up from 

50 per cent to 100 per cent, and the grant on school meals went up to 100 per 
cent on capital expenditure and between 70 and 95 per cent on running 
costs. Milk was 100 per cent grant aided on the vote of the Ministry of 


Food. 
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Butler’s Act removed the distinction between elementary and other 
education authorities, and for the time being the new authorities were given 
a combined standard percentage grant, based on the area’s expenditure in 
1938-39. A further 5 per cent was added to meet the cost of the 1945 
Burnham agreement. Other new measures included 100 per cent grants for 
the emergency training of teachers and the removal of air raid shelters and 
other defence works, and the distribution of £2 million as additional grants 
to poor or sparsely populated areas. 

A further change occurred in 1947 when the unit grant system for school 
meals was introduced. Authorities submitted estimates of the unit costs of 
food and overheads, and were given 100 per cent grants on the agreed 
expenditure, but had to meet the whole cost of any excess after variations 
had been discussed in September or October. 

In 1948 the Local Government Act introduced Exchequer Equalization 
Grants in aid of all rate borne expenditure including any education 
expenditure not met by grants from the Ministry of Education. Otherwise 
grants were based on the whole field of educational expenditure; and 
calculated on the principles of the Kempe Committee, a combination of 
capitation. grant, percentage grant and a rate deduction factor. Other 
Special arrangements for teacher training, meals and milk, emergency 
training, and air raid shelters were continued. : 

In 1949 new arrangements were made for sharing the cost of educating 
children who did not belong to the area of any one authority because their 


parents were abroad. 


BLOCK GRANTS 
In 1958 the Local Government Act swept away the system of percentage 
Brants for specific services and substituted a system of block grants for 
most local authority's services. This system of block grants is still in use in 
1978, though there have been changes in how the amount of grant is 
calculated. Local authorities submit estimates of their expenditure. Any 
foreseeable variations in cost, probable fluctuations in demand, and the 
need for new developments are taken into account. The total grant for all 
local authority services is then agreed. After certain deductions for special 
Purposes, the balance, is divided among authorities in accordance with a 
formula based on what appear to be objective factors such as population 
and the number of school children. From 1958 the government also madea 
rate deficiency grant to help authorities whose resources Were below the 
national average, and it continued to meet the full net cost of milk and 
meals until 1966. 
In a white Paper in February 1966 the government expressed concern 
that the rate burden was not ‘distributed on any sort of logical principles'. 
Rates took a greater proportion of income from the poor than from the 
rich, and they lacked natural buoyancy. The government rejected other 
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forms of taxation in favour of retaining rates but wished to stop the rate 
burden from growing too rapidly, and in particular wished to stop it beinga 
burden to householders. The government envisaged a ‘progressive increase 
in the proportion of expenditure met from grant’. The new rate support 
grant system was intended to moderate the harshness of rates and ‘to prop 
up the present system rather than to radically reshape it’. 


RATE SUPPORT GRANT 


The rate support grant replaced the earlier general and rate deficiency 
grants, as well as some specific grants like those on milk and meals. The 
procedure for deciding the total grant is much the same as it was from 1958. 
Local authorities submit forecasts of expenditure on all rate borne services 
except housing and trading services. Any expenditure met by income from 
rents, fees and charges is ignored. The Department of the Environment is 
then able to calculate the total expenditure relevant for grant purposes and 
the government decides what proportion of the expenditure it will meet. 

The proportion would have been 52.75 per cent in 1967-68 if the 
previous system had continued, but was 54 per cent on the new system. 
From then it grew steadily. Successive governments honoured the White 
Paper’s commitment to increase the proportion of expenditure met from 
grant, which reached a peak of 66.5 per cent in 1975-76. It then dropped to 
65.5 per cent in 1976-77 and to 61 per cent in 1977-78. Once the amount of 
exchequer grant is known, certain specific grants are paid and the balance 
is distributed among local authorities in accordance with agreed formulae. 

The rate support grant consists of three elements. These are known as the 
domestic, resources and needs elements. In 1974-75 the domestic element 
was £446 million, resources £723 million and needs £1907 million. The 
domestic element is paid to all authorities, the resources element to most 
authorities, and the needs element to shire counties, metropolitan districts 
and London boroughs. The domestic element is government's response to 
the concern expressed in the 1966 White Paper at the increasing burden 
falling on domestic ratepayers. It is in effect a subsidy for all domestic 
ratepayers. When an authority has decided its rate level, which is always 
expressed as so many pence of rates for every pound of property's rateable 
value, the amount payable by domestic ratepayers is reduced in 1977-78 by 
18.5 pence in the pound in England, and 36 pence in Wales. 

The resources element is more complicated. It is intended to even out 
disparities between authorities whose per capita rateable value are differ- 
ent. It does this by giving each recipient the same per capita income for the 
safne rate poundage. Until 1974 authorities with rateable value below the 
average per capita value for all authorities received sufficient to bring their 
income to the average level. In 1974 ‘a national standard rateable value’ of 
£154 per capita was adopted instead of the national average. The national 
standard has been set so high that almost all authorities outside London 
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now qualify for a share of the resources element. Although this seems an 
attractive way of equalizing resources it has been criticized on two grounds. 
First is that variations in property value from one area to another mean 
that rateable value is not a good measure of an area’s capability to pay. 
Second is that an authority which promotes industrial, property or other 
developments gets no direct return from the resulting increase in rateable 
value, because the increase is offset by a reduction in the resources element 
of rate support grant. 

The needs element is intended to reflect the varying needs of different 
areas for local authority services. Sparsely populated rural areas evidently 
need more miles of road for each person than thickly populated cities. 
Towns with a high proportion of old people need more services for old 
people than new towns with many young people. Other similar differences 
in need quickly spring to mind. Each year, local authority spending is 
analysed in detail by computer to establish whether there are any correla- 
tions between the identified differences in need, and levels of spending in 
various authorities. Any statistically significant correlation is taken to 
indicate need, and an appropriate weighting is ascribed to it. An authority's 
share of the needs element depends on its weighted score for the factors 
identified by this analysis. ; 

In 1976-77 36 differences were identified and considered. Of these six 
were found to be significant. Of 10 relating to education only one was 
significant. This factor is related to the number of schoolchildren and 
college students each authority is responsible for. A value is given for each 
pupil or student, and the sum of these values is the authority s number of 
education units. In 1976-77 the values were 1.00 for each primary school 
Pupil, 1.68 for each secondary school pupil, 2.61 for each special school or 
Post-16 pupil at school, and 2.90 for each non-poolable further ons oat 
student, In other years the relative values for post-16 pupils at school ani 
college students were different. This means that authorities cannot base 
their organization of post-16 education on considerations zd oc a 
will be payable. Because of the numerical preponderance o sc mb il- 
dren, the needs element is too closely related to school population. I the 
School population falls an authority's income falls, and agen 
for older students are affected disproportionately. This is particularly 
Serious now the need for educational opportunities throughout adult life is 
manifest. : 

Another weakness is that this elabosate system for measuring need si to 
be based on analysis of a previous year’s expenditure. The level o Eus 
Support grant for any year is negotiated in the summer and NM = n 
previous year. When these negotiations are held, the most ea t "s 4 
ture figures available are those for the previous year. The resu Ae a : s 
System perpetuates the values and priorities ofthe past. Itis € s ein 
respond to emergencies like a sudden influx of immigrants or en y 
unemployment. Indeed, there is an overrider to prevent any suade 
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changes in the amount of grant paid to an authority. Any changes justified 
by the analysis are implemented only in stages over three years (damping) 
so the amount of grant is itself out of step with the analysis of out-of-date 
data. 

Worse than this, it rests on the assumption that past expenditure is a fair 
measure of need, and ignores what may be major deficiencies in an 
authority’s stock of buildings and equipment. The system does not record 
the existence of substandard school buildings, or the absence of facilities 
for further education. 

Because of its statistical basis the allocation of rate support grant has a 

«spurious air of objectivity. It could very easily be manipulated politically, 
for example by decisions on how to divide the grant between resources and 
needs, which factors to use in the analysis, what weight to give to factors 
affecting rural areas, and whether to damp over three years or more. 

The whole system is too complex to be intelligible to the public. Though 
the overall level of grant towards relevant expenditure is publicized, and is 
known to have been 66.5, 65.5 and 61 per cent in the years 1975-76, 
1976-77 and 1977-78 respectively, the variation between authorities is vast 
and is not published. Hardly anyone can say what proportion of his own 
authority’s expenditure is relevant for grant purposes, or what proportion 
of its relevant expenditure is covered by grant. Comparisons between 
neighbouring authorities are virtually impossible. 


CONSULTATION 


When government first gave grants for education they paid these grants to 
the managers of individual schools. After 1870 they paid grants in respect 
of individual board schools to the boards. By the 1890s the Education 
Department was aiding about 14,000 voluntary schools and 2500 school 
boards. In those circumstances there was little scope for negotiation about 
the grant system as a whole. Managers and school boards were only able to 
discuss the way in which grant regulations were applied to their own 
schools. They were too numerous and too weak to be able to organize for 
collective negotiations with the government. 

The 1902 Education Act changed all this. Instead of a multitude of 
managing bodies and school boards there were 315 local education 
authorites. They quickly formed the Association of Education Committees 
to represent their collective interests. For the first time there was an 
organization to negotiate with government, and with teachers. Under its 
long lived secretaries, Sharpe and Alexander, the AEC was pre-eminent in 
education for nearly 50 years. How influential it was in financial matters is 
not clear. Apart from the machinery for negotiating salaries, in which 
government had no direct part, there was no formal system for consulta- 
tion on financial matters such as the grant system. Only in the 1960s and 
1970s have government and local authorities evolved a formal consultative 
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system. Successive reductions in the number of authorities have made it 
easier for the remaining authorities to speak with one voice. Despite their 
dependence on government grants, local authorities have an independent 
statutory life, and a degree of autonomy in financial negotiations. 

The introduction of block grant in 1958 and rate support grant in 1966 
created a need for consultation between central and local officials about the 
level of expenditure to be considered for grant purposes. In education this 
meant a group of officers from the DES finance branch meeting a group of 
local education authority officers to work out the cost of maintaining 
existing services and implementing new policies. This is the education sub- 
group of the rate support grant working party. 

Following the meetings of sub-groups, national negotiators from the 
local authority side met the civil servants at a meeting chaired by the 
Principal Finance Officer of the Department of the Environment. The civil 
servants usually thought the forecasts were too high, and the local 
authority people usually felt they missed vital matters. Following this, 
ministers met local politicians formally to ratify the settlement. 

This system did not provide any opportunity for local officers or 
politicians to hear about the government's economic policy or the financial 
strategy behind grant levels. Their consequent lack of understanding grew 
increasingly embarrassing to the government during the economic crisis of 
the mid 1970s. 

In his budget speech on 15 April 1975 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that a consultative Council on Local Government Finance was 
to be set up. It held its first meeting four weeks later. On 19 June the 
Secretary of State for the Environment referred to this meeting in a 
statement to the House of Commons. His speech showed clearly that one of 
the Council's functions is to reinforce government policies. He said ‘I must 
Once again, with the backing of the Council, stress the need for every local 
authority to conform rigorously to these limits". T 

The Council meets quarterly and is attended by ministers and senior 
Officials from the Department of the Environment, Welsh Office, Treasury, 
Department of Education and Science, Department of Health and Social 
Security, and Home Office. and by members and officers from the local 
+ associations and the Greater London Council. The Secretary of 

tate fo ironment takes the chair. 

The bone nee have precise terms of reference. It was to consider 
financial and economic issues of common concern to central and local 
Bovernment, with special emphasis on the deployment of resources. : s 
local authorities opportunities to consider government decisions anc their 
Implicati . 

The refi is expected to look at such matters as the general piane 
Outlook, the level of local authorities’ spending, the broad balance = 
local services developments in policy and their financial d ies 
the financing of local government. The Council has to consider the 
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dissemination of information, so that views and conclusions rendered at 
national level are effectively reflected in action at local level; it should 
ensure the compatibility of the planning and management systems of 
central and local government. 

The Council has taken over the task of negotiating the arrangements for 
RSG. It is supported by a group of RSG committees: 


(1) a Steering Committee to discuss broad issues of expenditure on 
individual services and the scale of the RSG: 

(2) a Committee to discuss the distribution of RSG, Grants Working 
Group; 

(3) a Committee to discuss control of capital expenditure; 

(4) a Committee to consider the establishment of financial information 
systems to ensure the flow of financial information on local authorities’ 
services and manpower; 

(5) sub-groups to forecast relevant expenditure on Education, ' 
Personnel, Social Services, Home Office Services, Local Transport. 
Housing and other Environmental Services; 

(6) the Joint Watch Group on local government manpower. 


The Expenditure Steering Group for the education services consists of 
representatives of the DES, Welsh Office, CLEA and WJEC. The group is 
chaired by a Deputy Secretary at the DES. The local authority representa- 
tives include both treasurers and chief education officers. The Education 
Officers of the AMA and ACC are the CLEA representatives. There are 
also a number of sub-groups for different parts of the education service. 

The Council is served by two joint secretaries, one appointed by the 
Department of the Environment and one by the local authority associa- 
tions, and by a secretariat in the Department. 

The Consultative Council has brought local authority leaders closer to 
the heart of government than ever before. They have opportunities to 
discuss the grant system and how it works. They doubtless hope these 
opportunities will benefit their authorities. On the other hand government 
evidently hopes the new machine will be a vehicle for raising understanding 
of and commitment to government policies. To government the Council 
may seem a useful means of controlling local authority expenditure. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


In the first stage of government support for schools, the government's 
commitment was open ended. The only limit was the capacity of voluntary 
Bodies to build and run new schools. This system was extremely effective in 
encouraging growth. Growth was so frighteningly rapid that Lowe intro- 
duced his system of payment by results. In controlling expenditure this was 
like putting a lid loosely on top ofa boiling kettle. It made little difference 
to the explosive expansion of education in the late nineteenth century. The 
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numbers qualifying for grant, and the government’s commitment to pay, 
continued to increase. 

The new system of percentage grants was intended to give government 
tighter control. As long as government paid specific percentage grants it 
controlled expenditure on education and other grant aided services by 
requiring local authorities to submit their annual estimates to the Treasury. 
This gave it the means of controlling each authority's total expenditure on 
these services and their expenditure on each branch of these services. For 
the first time government could also control its own financial commit- 
ments, In response to national economic problems in the 1920s and 1930s 
government did cut the rates of percentage grant in order to reduce public 
expenditure quickly. 

Various developments since 1945 have made control more difficult. In 
certain respects, like the provision of school meals including free meals, 
and the provision of mandatory awards for higher education, government 
has formally accepted an open ended financial commitment to provide a 
Service for every qualified person. In moving from specific to block grants 
in 1958 it conferred some freedom on local authorities and resigned its own 
Power to decide precisely what its grants should be spent on. 

At the same time recurrent economic difficulties have forced govern- 
Ments to try to manage the national economy and limit public expenditure. 
To cope with these problems, since 1961 government has gradually 
Constructed a control system. . 

Its efforts have been widely welcomed because of the belief that local 
authority spending was out of control. Local rate demands rose rapidly in 
the 1960s and 1970s, partly because many local services are labour intensive 
and pay was going up even faster than prices, and partly ics moa 
Services were growing fast. The net result of these changes was t et e 
Approved expenditure on which grant is calculated rose from £2619 mi ui 
in 1967-68 to £10.245 million in 1975-76. Actual expenditure in E is 
Period rose from £2663 million to £10,373 million. Over the whole perio: M 
Was £652 million or 1.5 per cent above the level approved. More than ha 

is excess, £396 million, occurred in the exceptional year of local bind 
ment reorganization 1974-75. The belief that local authority n 2 
Was out of control is not substantiated by the facts. Local aut ou y 
Spending was generally anticipated and agreed by central o a 

The government controls public expenditure and Se Tel bythe 
Mitments through a system of annual surveys, recommende E Tac 
lowden Committee report, The Control of Public Expen oe 1 
1432) Th d that ‘regular surveys should be made of public 

"te FepOntsuepeste t head, and in relation to 
*Xbenditure as a whole, over a number of years ahead, 


Prospe i 

Ctive resources’. i equired in 

he basis of these surveys is an estimate of the spams das eh 
€ following five years to carry out existing policies: de and also the 

Service, such as defence, health and education, is shown 
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alaries, 
i es and s 
amount of each main type of expenditure, such as wag 


Services, and capital projects. overnment 
begins in February each year and teiresgenti 
estimates for the next five years, and E formation is 
ious years, to the Treasury. "s departmental 
embodied in a Teport which is Submitted first to an inter Expenditure 
Or civil servants known as the Public e. to enable 
SC). The Teport goes to Ministers in Jun a to decide 
timates of the cost of current policies, and s within 
iture over the next five years, and priorities 


debate 
lowed in turn by a House of rre cds the 
9 enable the Ouse to review Public expenditure more tho 

First Report of the Select Commi 


to 
ouse 
inistration, recommended pee the 
appoint an Expenditure Committee, This was done in 19 
Expenditure Committee has itse i 


, the 
The objectives of programmes 
en expenditure and 


. ative 
: he return obtained, and altern 
ving those Objectives are Scrutinized. 


) or 
of 1968-69 and 
d Science int 


n 
Ittee also rec 


omm 


to reviewing public un d Vel 
alloping inflation and recurrent crises in the ee 
f payments. Forecasts of expenditure have ie oe 
take account of inflation, and govern mens 
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h 
eds Mir aet occasionally to increase the intended level of activity in 
Being an iii in attempts to manage the economy. In the 1970s, instead of 
ture has be sional event the management and control of public expendi- 
foraine a constant activity. Particularly in 1975 and 1976 
to live year i Content led to special measures to cut public expenditure and 
The RE being abondoned. . l 
when govern ment’s first overtly restrictive measure came in 1974-75, 
which it ae cut £10 million from the grant justified by the terms on 
authorities her ant the local authorities. Government thought 
Was indeed n save this by small economies and greater efficiency, and it 
ties. a small proportion of the £3076 million paid to local authori- 
on ies settlement for 1975-76 was much more severe. Department 
1974 said ci cR Circular 171/74 (alias DES 12/74) of 23 December 
Local Anth » Government have been concerned to keep the growth in 
the national rity current expenditure down toa level which is in line with 
budget “a T1: considerations recently outlined in the Chancellor s 
more ihar : z Public expenditure programmes should not increase by 
authorit 5 per cent on average over the next four years. Local 
had i expenditure was about 30 per cent of all public expenditure and 
1971-79 Tat up by seven to eight per cent in each of the three years since 
though id e settlement therefore provided for no growth over 1974-75 
legislati ere was an allowance for inescapable commitments. Some new 
costs The had imposed new duties on authorities and might lead to new 
might " € government would offer guidance on how limitations In services 
effect € made. Capital projects might have to be deferred because of their 
On current expenditure. There was to be ‘no expansion in present 
Staff numbers’, 
a far as education was concerned, the permitted expenditure figure 
account of expected increases in numbers of pupils, students, and 
School meals, It also implied 'some improvement in staffing standards’. At 
local level this statement was to cause some difficulty because it seemed to 
Contradict the more general statement about no expansion in staff num- 
bers. There was also an allowance of 1.50 per cent for increased non- 
teaching costs, to covet the cost of commissioning new premises, and a 
slight increase in unit costs at colleges of education because of falling 


Student numbers. 

In advanced further education increased student numbers were expected 
to lead to some economies. The allowance had been cut by 1.50 per cent to 
encourage authorities to try to cut establishments to the level recom- 
mended by the pooling committee. The grant included no allowance for 


uch services as youth and community work, discretion- 


any expansion in SI 
ary awards. or maintenance allowances. 
Finally. government said, there would be a maximum mid-year allo- 
f £480 million to cover additional costs arising from inflation 


wance 9 
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This detailed advice and the strong terms in which it was couched, made 
the rate support grant seem like a collection of specific grants. Local 
authorities were quick to point out that it was their prerogative to decide 
their own level of expenditure and how it was distributed among their 
services. 

By the time the grant settlement for 1975-76 was announced, govern- 
ment and local authorities had established the Consultative Council on 
Local Government Finance, and government was able to say that the local 
authority associations in the Council had 'affirmed their support for the 
need for a standstill in local authority current expenditure in 1976-7T. 
There was a two per cent increase for education to cover existing commit- 
ments. "This however is a national aggregate figure and within it there will 
be wide variations among authorities.’ 

If wide variations were to be expected the refere 
increase is meaningless except as a description of th 
not intended as a guide for individual authorities, 
was therefore needed. Children of three or four s 
ordinary school except when risin 
should review their provision for s 
increases and decreases in allowa 
ment seemed to be reaffirmin 
expenditure in detail. 


nce to a two per cent 
e national scene. It was 
Some detailed guidance 
hould not be admitted to 
£ fives took vacant places. Authorities 
tudents aged 16 to 19. Details of certain 
nces were also given. In this the govern- 
g the previous year's attempt to control local 


Cost increases arising from inflation. 

As the Layfield Committee (Layfield Report 1976) observed, the rate 
Support grant system was now being used for control purposes for which it 
was not designed. G 


overnment itself recognized the difficulty. It wished to 
have a standstill in 1976- i i 
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tion of administration and inspection costs and of expenditure on the 
youth service; a reduction in expenditure on fees at schools outside the 
maintained sector; reductions in the planned levels of capital expenditure 
for 1977/78: and a phased reduction of deficits on hostel and catering 
arrangements in further education. The forecast also takes account of the 
planned increase in school meal charges from 15 to 25 pence in September 
1977 and increased levels of tuition fees for higher and further education. 

In the careers service provision is made to maintain the standard of 
service at the current level. 

The Secretary of State was later to claim that £7 million had been 
included for in-service training of teachers. Many local authorities were 
quick to emphasize that important though in-service training was, they had 
other priorities in spending a general grant. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

In addition to its efforts to control public expenditure and local authority 
expenditure as a whole government has also tried to control local authori- 
ties’ capital expenditure. The control of capital expenditure has been a 
Subject of special conern, and unusual confusion. . 

Most capital expenditure in education falls into one of three categories, 
the purchase of land, erection of buildings, and fitting, furnishing and 
equipping of buildings. Government's main concern is with the erection of 
buildings. It controls authorities’ school and college building through a 
System of annual programmes. The Department of Education and Science 
authorizes each authority to start certain projects at an approved capital 
Cost in each financial year. The cost of each year's programme of approved 
Projects is confusingly described as the authority's building allocation. In 
fact no money changes hands, the allocation is merely a licence to build at 
the authority's ense. 

In i eae 2/70 announced that new procedures for. 
dealing with capital programmes would be introduced from l Api 1971. 
The government's stated aims were to give local die er ane 
freedom to plan their capital expenditure, to simplify sai Y 
eliminating the need for individual loan consents and permitting ees 
authorities to use the proceeds of sales, and to improve weh 
ability to monitor the total level and main trends of Eis € 
existing control system was used to regulate the total leve es s 
to ensure that individual projects je E QS ET 
and to monitor the effect of local author! r e 
market. ae procedure would emphasize the first of these. AE e 
encourage local authorities to work on three or five year rolling p 


grammes. 


Four types of capital expendit 
€ducation: 


ure were envisaged, three of which affect 
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(i) key sector schemes which would be subject to some specific approval- 
this included major projects in schools, colleges of further education, 
colleges of education, and the minor works allocation; 

(ii) acquisition of land for education and some other purposes; 

(iii) housing improvements; 

(iv) locally determined schemes which authorities will be free to under- 
take within an overall annual total. 


Education was one of a number of key services, for which ministers have 
special responsibilities in determining standards, but not all expenditure on 
key services is in the key sector. Although the Secretary of State for 
Education continued to control capital projects he no longer issued 
individual loan sanctions as he had previously done. 

Fees for professional services were brought into the scheme by the 
Department of the Environment Circular 66/71 (20 August 1971). Houses 


for teachers or caretakers, except for residential staff at residential schools, 
Were to be part of the locally determined expenditure. 
and, in further and higher education 


ment costing more than £1000 w 
furniture is locally determined. Th 
pooled between all authorities, 
authority's allocation for locally 
said to be reflected in the initia 


‘Built-in’ furniture, 
, individual items of teaching equip- 
ere key sector but other equipment and 
€ costs of advanced further education are 
yet they might be a charge against one 
determined expenditure, This liability was 
l allocation to each authority. 

Specific loan sanction for the acquisition of land for education would 


not be required provided that the purchase price did not exceed the amount 
certified by the District Auditor. 


All other capital ex 
allocation for locally 


RR periods of 60 years for land purchase, 40 
years for building, 20 years for furniture and fencing, and 10 years for office 
machinery, some electrical and mechanical equipment, and library books. 
ed. Expenditure was divided into three 
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tial accommodation in residential institutions, and built-in furniture. 
Land, other dwellings, vehicles and furniture and equipment were 


excluded. 
This circular was updated in 1976 (Circular 66/76). Any grant paid by 


the EEC Regional Development Fund would be deducted from an 
authority’s entitlement to government grant or allocation. Authorities are 
now given a year's advance notice of the extent to which they may commit 
future expenditure. The limit for further and higher education equipment 


was raised to £2500. 


5 
Local authority finance 


SUMMARY 


As soon as one financial year has started local authorities begin preparing 
the-next year’s budget. They have to work in the dark for several months 
because government is often late in announcing capital programmes, and 
rarely gives full details of the rate support grant settlement until December 
or January. The recent years of inflation have forced authorities to revise 
their estimates frequently. 

A further difficulty is that there are elements of both expenditure and 
income which authorities cannot control. Their financial estimates can 
only be guesses. . 

These uncertainties make it difficult for local authorities to manage their 
financial affairs sensibly. Three case histories illustrate different difficult- 
ies. The first describes the effects of separating financial management from 
education management. The second illustrates the bizarre results of the 
government's system of controlling capital spending. A third note about 
the problem of paying fora child to be educated outside his home authority 


is included to show that despite their complexity some financial systems are 
unworkable. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BUDGETS 


Central government systematized its own financial planning in the 1960s. 
and through the Council on Local Authority Finance has begun to 
formalize its relations with the local authority associations. They too have 
strengthened their arrangements for co-operation together, and their 
Secretariat, the better to join battle with Bovernment, other associations 
and individual authorities. They provide more and better information for 
authorities than they used to do. 

Individual authorities have also overhauled their own administrative 
systems. They were helped to do this by reorganization in 1974. Reorgani- 
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zation meant dispatching many authorities and calling some new ones into 
being. The new authorities were free to think out new patterns of commit- 
tees and departments, and new administrative systems. Many took the 
relatively simple course of adopting, lock stock and barrel, the committee 
structure suggested by Bains. This meant creating a Budget or Resources 
Committee to oversee the authority's use of its financial resources and a 
Personnel Committee to carry out a local manpower watch. Some items 
which service committees had previously submitted direct to the Council 
were now diverted to these new or strengthened Resource and Personnel 
Committees. 

Like the DES, some authorities also tried to adapt Programme Budget- 
ing to local authority purposes. The attempt has raised many questions 
about the use of resources and the relationship between different pro- 
grammes, but only a few authorities operate a programme budget along- 
side their conventional budget. The concept most widely adopted from 
programme budgeting is the distinction between maintaining an existing 
service, meeting increased demand, and improving the level or quality of 
the service. 

Most authorities have also overhauled their own procedures and timet- 
able for preparing their budget. New policies need to be worked out and, if 
possible, be approved by June or July, so that their cost can be embodied in 
draft estimates for the following financial year. In August chairmen and 
chief officers hear the procedures to be followed in preparing the next 
budget. The capital programme is updated, so that it can be discussed and 
agreed in September or October, and its resource implications be included 
in the following year's estimates. At this stage, unhappily, the authority is 
unlikely to know exactly what capital projects the government is going to 
approve for the following year, so later amendments almost certainly have 
to be made. cor ES 

In the meantime accurate work can be done on the cost of maintaining 
existing services and the cost of meeting increased demand. The Budget 
Sub-Committee and Committee chairmen and chief officers consider these 
estimates in October or November. ] 

From then, the authority has to await the arrival of government 
circulars, the RSG settlement, and details of the precepts of County or 
District Councils and the Water Authority. As this information comes 
through, councillors are busily considering the options should they:decide 
on some modest expansion of services, and the other choices if cuts prove 
n ; 

“With one eye on the local election, held every year for either district or 
e iin they will agree their budget privately in January cr 
February, to see it through the Council in February or March. The budget 
is approved only just in time to legitimize the Council's expenditure and the 
collection of rates from the beginning of the new financial year in April. 

Local authorities are allowed to authorize the collection of rates for only 
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one year at a time and have to balance income and expenditure each year. 
This is very difficult in times of rising pay and prices. In one authority, for 
example, the treasurer reported in April that numerous increases had 
occurred since the calculation of the estimates in the previous November. 
These included teachers’ salaries, national insurance contributions, gas, 
derv, petrol, heating oil, car user allowances, milk, public analyst’s fees, 
rates, water rates, maintenance of computer equipment, grants to the 
magistrates courts, meat inspection charges, the authority’s capital pro- 
gramme, the excise duty on petrol, oil and derv, and vehicle licence fee. 
Together, these increases amounted to a 3.5 per cent rise in the cost of 
education. 

There are also other elements in its education estimates, over which a 
local authority has no control. Among the most obvious of these are 
mandatory awards for students in higher education and free meals for 
children at school. In both these examples a local authority is the govern- 
ment’s agent in administering transfer payments, and it must make the 
appropriate payment to every qualified applicant. Nor has it any direct 
control over the size of its contribution to the pool for advanced further 
education. Government and authorities recognize that polytechnics and 
other institutions providing advanced further education are meeting at 
least a regional and possibly a national need. They therefore agreed that all 
authorities should share the cost, because it would be unfair for the burden 
to fall on the authorities in which these institutions happen to be. The pool 
is a fund to which all authorities are required to contribute, in proportion 
to their population, to meet the actual costs of all advanced further 
education in local authority institutions. An authority which happens to 
have such an institution can control its expenditure, but cannot control its 
own contribution to the pool. 

Authorities derive some income from inter-authority payments, fees in 
youth clubs and adult education centres, the sale of refreshments, fees paid 
by further education and advanced students, and payments by agencies like 
the Training Services Agency and Industrial Training Boards for courses 
provided in further education colleges. When preparing its estimates an 
authority can only guess what income it will receive from these sources. 
Similarly, it can only guess how many school meals will be paid for, what 
income it will receive, and what the net cost to the authority will be. 

These uncertainties arise in current expenditure. Similar difficulties also 
affect capital expenditure. Government may alter a published programme 
because of changed circumstances. It frequently fails to meet the forecast 
date for announcing programmes, and it sometimes offers supplementary 
Projects or special Urban Aid, Inner Cit 
programme has been announced, fact 
such as the weather, or shortage o 
Authorities are not required to s 
but they may find it impossible 


y or Nursery programmes. Once à 
Ors outside an authority's control, 
f materials, may delay a project. 
pend more than they had agreed to spend. 
to spend as much as they hoped. 
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Most education officers and treasurers make fairly accurate forecasts 
about these items, though some depend on factors outside the authority's 
control. Nor is any of these items so large a proportion of the education 
budget that an error would have a marked effect on the estimates as a 
whole. They serve to illustrate the difficulties of making accurate forecasts 
even a few months ahead. 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


Three extended examples illustrate the curious expedients some authorities 
adopt in managing their financial affairs. The first occurred in 1974-75 
after local government reorganization, when many of the new authorities 
did not know exactly what rates to levy to meet their commitments in 
1974-75. The difficulty was compounded by inflation and the chancellor's 
budget of April 1974, large salary increases and high interest rates. In the 
Summer and Autumn several local authorities began to think they had 
seriously underestimated their needs, and would have to take drastic action 
to avoid overspending their budgets. Some therefore began to make cuts, 
particularly by restricting the appointment of staff, sometimes imposing a 
total stop on the filling of vacancies. 

In October rumours spread that others would follow suit. In October one 
treasurer estimated that his authority's expenditure would exceed its 
income by some £3 million. The Budget Committee asked all departments 
to look for the greatest possible savings, and said staff vacancies were not to 
be filled. A sub-committee of the chairmen of Policy and Personnel, 
serviced by the chief executive, the chief personnel officer and the treasurer, 
would adjudicate on posts which chief officers regarded as essential. The 
emergency procedure was to take effect immediately, three weeks before 
the City Council could discuss and approve it. a 

The chief education officer wrote to all heads and principals and other 
heads of units to explain the procedure, saying'l have no doubt a very good 
case can be made for filling every post already established in the education 
service’. All recipients were advised to submit details of each vacancy ona 
standard form which gave plenty of opportunity to spell out the consequ- 
ences of not filling the post. The chief education officer said he would 
review these submissions carefully with the aim of presenting the strongest 
Possible case to the special sub-committee. : 

A special note was added to the principals of colleges of further 
education, colleges of education and polytechnics. This was because the 
governors of these institutions have considerable discretion under the 
articles of government to decide exactly how to use their approved 
estimates. Strictly, the only way of economizing open to the council is to 
cut the approved estimates, leaving governors to decide how to use their 
reduced resources. Knowing the sensitivities of governors and principals 
on this issue, the chief education officer wanted to make it clear that he and 
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his staff understood the point, and that he believed these institutions ought 
to co-operate in this exercise. The alternative seemed to be resistance at 
that stage, which might be successful if they stuck to the letter of their 
articles of government, but loss of the council's goodwill and readiness to 
provide for the institution’s future growth. : 

In his private letter the chief education officer said it would be interesting 
to have this question aired in the law courts but to do so might well be 
prejudicial to the subsequent development of the institutions. The letter did 
not remain private for long. The emergency star chamber thought it, and 
the chief education officer's commitment to making effective cases for 
other posts, were almost incitements to revolt. 

Within a few days the block on filling vacancies was causing problems. 
Some of the most serious difficulties arose because the ban applied 
indiscriminately to all appointments. There is always a rapid turnover in 
some weekly paid posts, which include domestics and house staff in special 
schools and various residential establishments. There is also some fluctua- 
tion in the need for part-time staff in further education, because new 
courses are constantly starting, and in the need for part-time and temp- 
orary staff in schools to cover the absence of teachers through 
sickness. 

Some monthly paid staff gave notice and it was clear that even a few 
days' delay while the special sub-committee considered the question might 
lead to a long vacancy. This was particularly true of teachers, because those 
in other posts could give notice to take appointments in January only up to 
the end of October. Several key head of department and other specialized 
posts were jeopardized. 

Within a week or 10 days the number of posts affected had reached 300. 
The star chamber could not cope with the consequent mass of individual 
submissions. It asked for some statement of priority categories. As neither 
the members nor the officer selected to advise them had any direct 
knowledge of the education service, they found it hard to understand the 
urgency of filling many of these categories. 

Further delay prompted the teachers’ organizations to conduct their own 
survey of vacancies in schools. Their returns were completed one Friday 
afternoon, summarized and published by Sunday. In publishing their 
findings they said they would have to send some children home if part- 
time appointments were not made to cover the absence of certain 
teachers. 

At the same time, councillors were inundated with letters from adult 
students whose classes were threatened by the block on appointments, and 
"oy other suggested cuts in the estimates for adult education. To the intense 
annoyance of some councillors, many of these letters seemed to have been 
written with help from the class teachers, and some to have been typed in an 
adult typing class. 


Other councillors who opposed either the block on appointments, or the 
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draconian way in which it had been imposed, were heartened by the 
teachers’ and students’ actions. Certain key members of the majority group 
threatened to resign unless the ban was lifted. 

It became clear that the Budget Sub-Committee had temporarily altered 
the city’s political system. Its action had provoked the spontaneous 
formation of a widely based, unstructured but nonetheless effective 
education party. Always well informed on education, the local press helped 
the education party by highlighting some of the issues, and by publishing 
the truth promptly. When the chairman of the education committee and 
the chief education officer were invited to put their case for filling vacancies 
to the star chamber, kept waiting for an hour and a half, and then dismissed 
after five minutes, this story appeared in the following morning’s paper, 
though neither they nor their staff had spoken to the Press. The star 
chamber was infuriated to find its discourtesy publicized. 

Quickly assembled, the education party was as quickly successful. 
Within a day or two of these events, and within hours of the first school 
telling one class of five-year-olds to stay at home one afternoon, the star 
chamber agreed to certain categories of post being filled. Within a week or 
two the ban on filling posts in schools and colleges was lifted altogether, in 
return for the education committee’s agreement, on the education officers’ 
recommendation, that a number of new and unfilled posts in the Education 
Department itself could be left vacant. 

This incident is remarkable for the way in which it brings out the 
importance of negotiation and agreement. The management of English 
education is based on a formal separation of powers between agencies who 
usually co-operate informally. 

Discussion between the separate bodies who contribute to education 
management is normally conducted inside a framework of common 
understanding and commitment. When discussion, and decisions, about 
education are lifted outside this framework, the effects are cataclysmic. In 
this case what was virtually a new political party sprang into existence. 
Though the party had no formal membership, and quickly lost its immedi- 
ate reason for existing, the bonds created then were to remain a significant 
political fact. 

Ironically, the expected deficit did not occur. The treasurer's fears were 
not realized. The government made a rate support increase order, other 
income was greater than expected, and expenditure was less, partly because 
of economies made in October and November but mainly for reasons 
outside the authority’s direct control. The year ended with a substantial 
balance on the authority’s revenue account. 


LOCALLY DETERMINED CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The problems of managing an authority’s capital account are quite 
different. The main fear in managing the revenue account is that the 
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authority will spend more than its income. Authorities may also spend 
more on capital projects than they have budgeted. But their main fear is 
spending less than government has authorized. 

If authorities fail to start building a new school in the permitted year, 
government may revoke the licence to start that project, or allow fewer new 
projects in the following year. 

Government’s control of spending on locally determined projects works 
in a different way. The government informs each metropolitan and shire 
county how much the county and its constituents may spend on locally 
determined projects. The county and the districts then apportion this sum 
between them. In metropolitan counties this seems to give the county 
council a voice in deciding whether district built schools and colleges shall 
be furnished and equipped. Authorities must spend the approved amount 
within the year for which approval is given, or forfeit the approval. They 
are allowed to carry over to the next year only 10 per cent of the approved 
amount, or to overspend by up to 10 per cent which is deducted from the 
next year’s approval. Regular underspending leads to a reduction in the 
amounts approved for future years. The result is that authorities usually 
aim to finish all their locally determined projects within the year. Their 
main difficulty is the variety of work which is locally determined. It 
includes both large building projects like sports halls and council offices. 
and small purchases like furniture and equipment for new schools and 
colleges. Delays may occur in the large projects and also in purchasing 
equipment. Delivery periods of up toa year or 18 months have been known 
for some technical equipment. Such delays and long delivery periods make 
it very difficult to plan or control locally determined spending with the 
precision required if authorities are to spend the permitted amounts at the 
permitted time. 

The different approaches to managing the revenue estimates and locally 
determined expenditure lead to curious ironies. This is particularly so in 
education where equipment and furniture may be charged sometimes to 
one account and sometimes to the other. In 1973-74 one authority had to 
cut its approved revenue estimates sharply. Cuts of £400,000 were made in 
July in the education estimates for furniture, fittings and equipment. In 
October councillors were warned that the authority might not succeed in 
spending its allocation for locally determined projects. Within a few days of 
this warning, government announced a 10 per cent increase, of about 
£250,000, in the authority's allocation for that year. Councillors asked for 
an immediate review of what the authority could spend. 

In two days over half-term the education department established that 
“each secondary school could spend £1500 on library books, scientific, 
audio-visual and other equipment, and each primary school could spend 
from £300 to £500 on equipment for science, mathematics, environmental 
education, modern languages or play. £20,000 could also be spent immedi- 
ately on loose furniture, for later distribution. A few small cabins could 
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also be bought for schools which were desperately short of accommoda- 
tion. 

Urgent instructions were issued to head teachers, advisers and officers, 
to place orders immediately. To ensure that enough goods were delivered 
and invoices cleared by the end of the financial year, officers were 
encouraged to order equipment which was likely to be included in the 
following year’s estimates. They also ordered things which were not in the 
estimates at all, knowing that some orders could be cancelled if the 
approved spending limit was reached. 

The council formally approved the purchase of £150,000 of equipment. 
This limit was raised to almost £250,000 when some mobile classrooms and 
modern office furniture were added. Although great care was taken, the 
late approval made it difficult to ensure that deliveries were made within 
the financial year. A review early in March showed that the deliveries of 
£450,000 were still very much short of the authority’s limit of £700,000, 
though orders were well over the limit. On 13 March various advisers were 
authorized to travel by car and van to other cities to buy musical 
instruments, books, science equipment and audio visual aids which were 
known to be available for immediate collection. The only requirement was 
that the invoices, to a total of £33,000, should reach the accountant by 18 
March, so that they could be cleared by the end of the financial year. 


INTER-AUTHORITY PAYMENTS 

There are good reasons why some children should go to schools in a 
different authority from the one they live. Their parents may have moved 
house at a time when it would be foolish for them to change schools, or it 
may be nearer or easier to travel to a school in another district. The 
reorganization of local government authority boundaries sometimes cuts 
across a school catchment area which previously made good sense. An 
authority may not be able to provide appropriately for all children needing 
special education. It is even more likely that some further education 
students will cross authority boundaries. Most authorities can afford to 
Provide only a limited selection of the vast numbers of further education 
courses. Students who want courses which are not available in their own 
authority are usually allowed to attend colleges in neighbouring authori- 
ties. This makes particularly good sense in heavily populated metropolitan 
areas where several authorities can plan their further education provision 
together. 

In such cases it would be unfair to ask the rate payers of the providing 
authority to meet the cost of educating pupils or students from othe: 
authorities. Some simple way of recovering the cost is needed. The 
difficulty of finding one, is a salutary indication of the problems besetting 
administrators. An Inter-Authority Payments Committee was appointed 
in 1945 to devise such a system. The Committee consisted of four CCA, 
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four AMC and one WESC representative, chaired and serviced at first by 
the Department of Education and Science. In 1976 the ACC and AMA 
undertook this duty. 

Each year the Committee announces appropriate recoupment rates for 
children under 11, pupils of 11 to 16, pupils over 16, and students taking 
various kinds of further education. Authorities can then easily calculate the 
amounts due to them, and send accounts to their neighbours. 

The task of calculating what recoupment rates are appropriate has been 
made much more complicated by the general rate support grant system. It 
is an interesting small-scale illustration of the extreme complexity of 
modern administration. 

Until 1974 each home authority was credited with education units for 
RSG purposes for all pupils living in its area. The home authority then paid 
a flat rate, based on an estimate of the national average cost of educating 
pupils, to the educating authority. 

From 1974 the educating authorities were credited with RSG units and 
home authorities were required to pay the national average cost reduced by 
the 1974-75 education unit value. This was required because the DES 
apparently could not re-sort pupils to their home authorities. This led to a 
substantial reduction in income from | April, though the RSG was higher. 
In 1975-76, however, the value of an RSG education unit exceeded the 
anticipated average cost, so educating authorities would be required to pay 
home authorities. This apparent absurdity led to a review of the arrange- 
ments, and it was decided to abate the net rates for recoupment by 65.5 per 
cent, the ratio of RSG to relevant expenditure. 

The effect of these arrangements was to penalize educating authorities, 
particularly the providers of special education. New arrangements in 
1976-77 gave educating authorities a substantial windfall. 

It was thought that from 1977-78 DES would revert to re-sorting pupils 
to their home authorities again; but this has proved impossible until 1978- 
79. Recoupment for 1978-79 will therefore be reducced by 61 per cent. 

The difficulty has arisen because the regression analysis on which RSG 
calculations were based took place on unsorted pupils and student num- 
bers, and the resultant weightings are probably different from what would 
have resulted if the pupils were sorted. The absence of resorting is thought 
to give an advantage to the providing authority. Within existing proce- 
dures which select factors which are closely associated with total expendi- 
ture it is impossible to isolate any factors or sums of money which represent 
the expenditure for any particular service. 

Of little importance in itself this little problem epitomizes the complexity 
of present-day administration, and the need it generates for very able 
administrators. In factories, shops and offices jobs have been de-skilled. 
perhaps to excess. In local government the opposite process makes it 
constantly harder for capable people to remain effective. 

In its report on Ipcal government finance the Layfield Committee (1976) 
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said ‘What the crisis (of 1974) exposed, however, was not simply the weak 
points in an otherwise sound system, but a collection of financial arrange- 
ments where objectives were not clear and which had never been properly 
related to each other’. The Committee were concerned mainly with local 
authorities" income, and the mechanics of government support and con- 
trol. These three examples show what odd results these arrangements 
cause. 


6 


The undergrowth of 
education 


SUMMARY 


The law of education recognizes central government, local authorities, and 
school or college governors. Even head teachers appear only in schools 
regulations and articles of government. 

Many other public bodies and private businesses also contribute to 
education. They include examining and research bodies, many associations 
offering specialized services, voluntary organizations for recreation and 
youth service, broadcasting companies, publishers, professional associa- 
tions, equipment manufacturers and others amounting to about 3000 
organizations in all. 

Some of these may be classified as interest groups. Kogan has described 
these as government sponsored, managerial and legitimized, non-manager- 
ial and legitimized, non-managerial and non-conflictual, and conflictual. 
Some of the managerial groups are described elsewhere. The Schools 
Council, the Society of Education Officers, the Standing Conference on 
Science and Technology, the National Union of Teachers, and parents 
typify the other groups and their activities are described briefly. 


THE UNDERGROWTH 


The formal arrangements for managing education allot various functions 
to the Secretary of State, local authorities, school and college governors, 
head teachers and principals. Their functions are often described in general 
not precise terms, and they cannot be sure what is expected of them or to 
whom they are accountable. 


Without knowing exactly where to aim, they have to find paths through 


the tangled undergrowth of education. Occasional clearings in the under- 


growth reveal the existence of other gardeners, some independent and 
others granted concessions in much the same spirit as the Normans settled 
in England or Elizabeth 1 tried to pacify Ireland. There are few maps or 
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guides. The best is a modern doomsday, the Education Committees’ 
Yearbook published by Councils and Education Press. 

The 1232 pages of its 1977 edition contain a detailed inventory. It 
includes the country’s 47 universities, including the Open University and 
the University College at Buckingham, and the University Grants Commit- 
tee which mediates between individual universities and the Department of 
Education and Science. There are 31 polytechnics including one in Ulster, 
and a Council for National Academic Awards which validates their degree 
courses and those of some other institutions. Six residential colleges, 7 
national colleges for such specialisms as food technology and leather, 8 
Regional Management Centres, 7 business and administrative colleges, 11 
national and 42 local agricultural colleges, 46 art colleges, 8 colleges of arts 
and crafts, and 29 colleges of music, drama and dancing, complete the 
inventory of specialist provision for further and higher education. 

The work of their students, and of pupils at schools, is assessed by 
numerous examining and validating bodies. Apart from the Council of 
National Academic Awards, the inventory includes the Business and 
Technician Education Councils, eight Regional Advisory Councils of 
further education, the City and Guilds of London Institute, the Joint 
Committee for Higher National Certificates and Diplomas, the Royal 
Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Drama Board, 8 General 
Certificate of Education Boards, 14 Certificate of Secondary Education 
Boards, and other examing bodies. 

Twelve research and advisory bodies include the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, the Council for Educational Technology, the 
Local Government Operational Research Unit, and the National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. There are also five national research councils for Agricul- 
ture, Medicine, Natural Environment Science and Social Science. The last 
of these has a particular interest in education and education management. 

Numerous associations offer specialized services. Aprt from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and Independent Television there are, for 
example, 40 associations for audio-visual education. The Central Bureau 
for Educational Visits and Exchanges, the Council for Colony Holidays, 
the National Playing Fields Association, the Sports Turf Research Insti- 
tute, the National Book League and the Education Publishers Association 
are a varied selection of the many other helping agencies. Ninety-nine 
agencies offer help with school travel, and another 115 provide recreational 
Courses and holidays. 

Physical education and recreation have generated particular interest. 
The inventory includes national organizations for 56 different sports, 15 
School sporís associations, six national sports centres, and the Sports 
Council established in 1972. Apart from these public bodies there are some 
400 manufacturers of equipment. 

The National Council for Voluntary Youth Service includes 38 member 
Organizations and there are 39 associated local co-ordinating bodies; 11 
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other national agencies have youth sections. Some 20 organizations 
promote voluntary service abroad, and 29 firms and organizations offer 
voluntary work or working holidays. 

Apart from giving an extensive account of the school meals service and 
national requirements, the Yearbook lists between 200 and 250 suppliers of 
education catering equipment. 

The Press and publishing also have a keen inierest in education: 10 
national correspondents are listed, as well as 49 provincial dailies, and 
various weeklies. There are 8 educational weeklies, 189 other periodicals, 
and 9 NUT local magazines. Ninety-nine educational publishersare named. 

The British Educational Equipment Association has 158 members. 

Teachers themselves contribute to the undergrowth with 18 professional 
associations, and 23 subject organizations. 

The churches also contribute. The Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
Society of Friends, Jewish, Islam, and the eleven linked in the Free Church 
Federal Council all promote educational activities. 


Finally the inventory lists some 650 education 


al and allied organiza- 
tions. 


Many of those mentioned are private or public businesses which supply 

equipment and materials to the education service. They are for the most 
part comparatively small; beyond these the construction industry includes 
some large companies which sometimes build schools and colleges. It 
would not be appropriate to borrow Eisenhower's description of the 
military-industrial complex, and Pretend there is an education-industrial 
complex which exists as a powerful economic and political force. But many 
specialized firms do depend heavily, some entirely, on the market offered 
by schools and colleges. 
' Government itself recognizes that one way to help the construction 
industry, and to stimulate the national economy, is to permit new school 
and college building. The declining birth rate means that the demand for 
new buildings, and for all kinds of educational equipment and materials 
will be much lower in the 1980s than it has been. 

Teachers and local authorities sometimes chafe at their dependence on 


of educational material. Such feeling has 


Cy for businesses Which are not quick enough 
or able to change their products, à 


Outside the education System there are also many official bodies not 
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primarily educational but with a strong subsidiary interest in education. 
They include the BBC and its 20 local radio stations, the 10 independent 
local radio stations, and the 15 independent television companies including 
three in Scotland and one in Northern Ireland. All have a general 
commitment to education and some contribute greatly to schools broad- 
casting. Through the secondment of teachers, officers’ membership of local 
radio councils and in many other ways, there is close collaboration between 
broadcasting and education. 

Beyond school level there is educational representation, usually by 
lecturers and education officers, on each of the 26 industrial training 
boards. Each of these has an assigned responsibility for training and may 
work in close partnership with schools and colleges. 

At national level there is also a close relationship between some of the 
174 professional associations and 83 other groups listed, for many of whose 
professional examinations the further education system provides courses. 
Other bodies like the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene provide 
courses for the Diploma in Public Health, General Hygiene, School 
Hygiene, Parenthood, and Food, Bakery, Dairy, Meat, Poultry and 
Canning Hygiene. . 

The Confederation of British Industry have a Director of Educational 
Training and Technology, and a support staff. They publish a quarterly 
CBI Education and Training Bulletin. The national machinery for linking 
the CBI and education includes a University, Polytechnic and Industry 
Committee, a Joint CBI/Colleges Panel and a Joint CBI/Schools Panel. 
The British Institute of Management and the Association of 88 Chambers 
of Commerce up and down the country take an interest, both nationally 
and locally, in education. The Trades Union Congress has an Education 
Committee and an Education Trust: local Trades Councils also have 
Education Committees. x A 

National institutions like the Health Education Council sometimes have 
a specific task in education. The Health Education Council has an annual 
budget of about £1 million from which it provides a Resource Centre, and 
distributes free material and advice on in-service training for teachers. It 
produces a termly bulletin for teachers, anda quarterly H. E. News, and is 
currently financing a trial curriculum project called ‘My Body’ for children 
of 10 to 12. This is being adapted from a similar course used in the USA and 
has several features of particular interest. It draws on a wide range of 
resources, recognizes close integration with other curriculum areas and 
other agencies, makes use of highly equipped stations where children can 
work largely independently, and requires a different approach to time- 
tabling because it requires total immersion, either six weeks at thre. 
mornings a week or three and a half weeks at five mornings a week. 

In another context local education authorities need to take note of and 
respond to the work of other public bodies. Throughout the country 
county councils are supposed to be producing structure plans, which 
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describe many aspects of the intended economic development of the Bus 
A typical structure plan includes forecasts of population and ip code. 
levels, the employment structure, and the provision of housing, transpor 
and leisure services. These may affect schools and colleges greatly, in both 
their relation to their community and the types of course they should and 
may provide. X 

The structure plans are part of the material needed by the Regional 
Economic Planning Councils set up in 1965. These Councils and their 
associated boards of civil servants are responsible for considering the 
economic and social needs of their areas, and for drawing these to 
ministers’ attention. They take account of the quality of educational 
provision in their region, and the relations between educational systems 
and training needs, and between education and the pattern of employment 
in the region. The 1972 Industry and Finance Act attempted to meet the 
regional imbalances revealed in part by the work of the REP Councils. It 
did this by creating the present system of Special Development; Intermedi- 
ate and Derelict Land Clearance Areas. 

The Regional Councils labour 
their regions do not corres 
educational regional or, 
education authorities, 
embrace areas with ver 
different patterns of e 
which is meaningful t 
run the education syst 
members and educati 
and accepted inform 

Many of the bodi 


under a serious disadvantage because 
pond precisely to the boundaries of any 
ganization. Their regions cover the areas of several 
some of which are themselves so large that they 
y different kinds of educational provision, and very 
mployment. There is no set of published statistics 
9 bóth the REP Councils and the authorities which 
em. Dialogue and mutual understanding by Council 


on officials is desirable but the absence of relevent 
ation is an impediment. 


Kogan cites many examples of his five cate 


gories of interest group. His 
list is here slightly amended and updated, 


Government sponsored 
The Schools Council 
The National Foundation for 


Advisory Committees (e.g. o 


Educational Research 
n the Supply and Training of Teachers) 
University Grants Committee 


Managerial and legitimized 


The Association of County Councils 
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The Association of Metropolitan Authorities 

The Council of Local Education Authorities 

The Inner London Education Authority 

The Welsh Joint Education Committee 

The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 

The Committee of Directors of Polytechnics 
Non-managerial and legitimized 

The Society of Education Officers 

The National Union of Teachers 

The National Association of Schoolmasters/ Union of Women Teachers 
The Joint Four 

The Head Masters’ Conference 

The National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher Education 
The National Union of Students 

The National Association of Local Government Officers 
Denominations (including non-Christian religion) 

The Research Community 

The Education Press 

The broadcasting bodies 

private foundations such as the Nuffield Foundation 
Gulbenkian 

The National Children’s Bureau 

The National Institute of Adult Education 

Non-managerial and non-conflictual 

The Advisory Centre for Education 
The Confederation for the Advancement of State Education 
The Nursery Schools Association 

Conflictual 

The National Union of Teachers 

The National Union of Students . 

The Society of Teachers Opposed to Physical Punishment 
The National Association of Local Government Officers 
The National Association of Schoolmasters/ Union of Women Teachers 
The Professional Association of Teachers 

The Council for Academic Freedom and Democracy 

The Child Poverty. Action Group 

The National Union of School Students 


The National Consumer Council v 
The National Council of Parent Teacher Associations 


To this should be added a host of smaller groups, representing teachers 
of almost every age and stage of education, inlcuding most recently a 
conference of Teachers Centre Leaders. From time to time otherwise 
Quiescent groups of subject specialists spring into action. The Unions or 
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professional associations of Careers Officers, Social Workers in Education 
(to use the title adopted by Education Welfare Officers in 1977), Local 
Authority Advisers and Inspectors, Youth Workers, and Education 
Psychologists all contribute to the tumultuous debate. The parents and 
friends of handicapped children of every kind zealously pursue their 
children’s interests through innumerable associations such as Mencap and 


PHAB. The National Association for Gifted Children puts in a quiet word 
now and again. 


THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL 


Of all the official bodies flowering in the undergrowth of education, the 
Schools Council is the best known. It was set up in 1964 after the Education 
Party, led in this instance by the NUT and the AEC, had indignantly 
dispatched Sir David Eccles" Curriculum Study Group to the Styx. The 
earlier Secondary Schools Examination Council was abolished, and the 
Schools Council undertook this work giving it an overall responsibility for 
curricula, teaching methods and examinations. The constitution says ‘The 
object of the Schools Council shall be the promotion of education by 
Carrying out research into and keeping under review the curricula, teaching 
methods and examinations in schools, including the organization of 
schools so far as it affects their curricula’, 
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subject and sub-committees are a little smaller. Teachers are the majority of 
most of these committees and sub-committees. The Council's staff was cut 
in 1976 from 174 to 141. It is headed by three joint secretaries, one from 
teaching, one from the Department of Education and Science, and one 
from a local education authority. The budget in 1977-8 is £2.737 million. 

The Council has commissioned about 170 research and development 
projects in English, humanities, languages, creative studies, mathematics, 
science and interrelated studies, in special education, Welsh education, 
school home and community, school organization and resources, and 
examinations. The projects cover every age from pre-school language 
projects to advanced science courses. In 1967 the OECD suggested that 
other countries might find the Schools Council a useful model for curricu- 
lum change. In practice the range of projects and profusion of reports has 
made it difficult for the Council as well as its public to pick out priorities, 
and its activities have caused disillusionment at home. 

The Schools Council was set up to provide a framework for implemen- 
ting the Lockwood Report's recommendation that schools should have 
‘responsibility for their own curricula and teaching methods'. The proposal 
does not seem to have taken account of some obvious limits to teachers’ 
freedom. Ordinary and advanced level examinations are set by outside 
agencies and the flow of resources is controlled by local authorities. 

Most of the curriculum projects have been based in universities or 
colleges; only three or four have been based in local authorities, and only 
two in schools. Success has therefore depended heavily on the diffusion 
Strategy. Most of the projects have relied on diffusion from the centre, a 
cumbersome process at time of rapid change and ill-designed to enlist the 
active co-operation of teachers and local authorities. The Council’s wordy 
reports compare poorly with the succinct reports of research projects 
published by Sweden's National Bureau. 

The Council's review of school examinations was even less effective. 
Abortive reports in 1969 and 1973 led only to limited experiments with a 
new certificate of extended education at 17. In rejecting the Council's 
Proposals for examination at 16 and 17 the Secretary of State, Shirley 
Williams, made it clear in 1976 that she doubted whether the Council's 
recommendations were based on à sufficiently wide range of views. In a 
letter to Sir Alex Smith, the new Chairman, the Secretary of State 
emphasized the need for a more accountable education service. It was 
important that the Council's work be informed by closer knowledge of the 
Secretary of State's views. There was a need for ‘closer engagement of the 
Department and the Inspectorate in the preparation of proposals and their 
Consideration by its committees’. 4 

The 1976 Yellow Paper was even more pointed. ‘The overall perfor- 
mance of the Schools Council has in fact both on curriculum and on 
examinations been mediocre.’ More disappointing still is the continuing 
divorce between curriculum and examinations. 
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Without being as sharply critical, the local authority officers on the 
Schools Council made a similar assessment. In reporting in 1977 to the 
AMA and ACC Education Committees they said the Council should be 
more accountable, that its work should be more closely related to in-service 
training and to the further education curriculum review and development 
unit, and above all that the views of the Department of Education and 
Science and local education authorities should have more weight. ‘The 
views of other interests... have been virtually set aside’ by the Council’s 
teacher majorities. 

The Schools Council was fully aware of the mounting tide of criticism 
and appointed a review body to consider its own constitution and struc- 
ture. The review has suggested a troika of convocation, professional 
committee and finance and priorities committee. Convocation would have 
about 20 teacher members, and about 30 others including representatives 
of higher and further education, the examining boards, the Secretary of 
State, the TUC, the CBI and parents. The professional committee would 
have a majority of teachers but would also include representatives of the 
CBI, the TUC, parents and Secretary of State. The finance and priorities 
committee would have 12 teachers, 8 representatives of local authorities 
and 8 representatives of the Secretary of State. 

These Proposals £0 some way to meet criticism of the Council's present 
constitution and ways of working. It would become rather more like other 
quasi-public bodies, all publicly funded with a governing council or 
committee consisting of representatives of local authority and teacher 
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undergrowth. By their contact with varied if random parts of the terrain 
members are able to see potential connections, and use their information to 
advantage. They help greatly in bonding together the loose parts which 
make up England’s education system. Despite this their activities may do 
more for their own personal growth than for the system. The need for 
public bodies to be held to account, and communicate with others could be 
served in other more explicit ways. 


THE SOCIETY OF EDUCATION OFFICERS 


One of the non-managerial but legitimized bodies which would be repre- 
sented in the proposed membership of the Schools Council is the Society of 
Education Officers. The Society is the professional association of local 
authority education officers. All chief education officers and many depu- 
ties and assistants are members, and it can legitimately claim to represent 
the collective views of education officers on ed ucational matters. There had 
been earlier associations of education officers, and of chief education 
officers, before the present Society was created in 1973. Unlike its predeces- 
sors it has a small salaried secretariat, and has become much more active in 
publishing its views, seeking representation on outside bodies, and meeting 
other groups with related interest. With the demise of the Association of 
Education Committees, the Society is perhaps the most articulate and 
professionally best informed education voice in the public system. Apart 
from regular meetings with the Secretary of State and senior civil servarits, 
the Society meets many other groups, ranging from chief executives, 
treasurers, directors of social services and chief constables, to the Man- 
power Services Commission, the Council of Europe, the British Council, 
the Local Government Training Board, and a host of education groups. 
Collectively the leading members of the Society of Education Officers 
occupy focal points in the communications system which joins education's 
loose parts to each other and the outside world. 


THE STANDING CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

An organization which might be classified in Kogan's terms as non- 
managerial and non-conflictual is the Standing Conference on Schools 
Science and Technology, established in 1973. It holds regional conferences, 
Published a Directory of Resource Material in 1975, ran modular courses 
in technology for CSE and GCE in 1976 and plans to establish a centre for 
developing teaching equipment. The Standing Conference has pressed for 
the creation of regional centres for science and technology, of which there 
were 18 by 1976 with another three planned. It also plans to develop 
teaching materials for middle school pupils and for pupils of 16 to 19. The 
cost of these activities has been met partly by subscription from the 
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Department of Education and Science, various large companies like ICI, 
Courtaulds, Esso and the Post Office, and institutes like the Institute of 
Physics, the Institute of Fuel, and the Royal Institute of Chemistry. The 
Conference has also received grants of £5000 each year from the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Despite the evident success of this small group with a fairly limited 
purpose, the future of the Standing Conference is in doubt because of its 
insecure financial base. Its functions could be subsumed in the work of the 
Schools Council, the National Foundation for Education Research or the 


Council for Educational Technology. Whether any of these would be as 
successful at so little cost is doubtful. 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS: THE NUT 


Of all the non-managerial, legitimized, and conflictual groups at work in 
the undergrowth of education, the teachers’ associations are the largest, 
best organized and most articulate. 

The 1870 Act made teachers’ unions possible. The National Union of 
Elementary Teachers kept a register of unsatisfactory employers and 
Supported its members in action against school boards. The union later 
extended its scope by recruiting other teachers. Now, as the National 
Union of Teachers, it is the largest and most powerful of teachers’ 


z iude A. Manzer (1970) has described the NUT's influence in his book 
eachers and Politics, Operating in the educational field teachers, particu- 
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usual consultation ought to have taken place. Sir William Alexander went 
further and argued that the work of the CSG should be supervised by a 
representative body. Despite the CSG’s evident lack of cohesion and its 
weakness, if needed it already existed as an entity, and Gould and 
Alexander evidently recognized the need for change and were determined 
change should not be centrally directed. 

In 1963 Sir Edward Boyle announced the appointment of the Lockwood 
Committee to plan an organization for a Schools Council for the Curricu- 
lum and Examinations, which would subsume the work of the Curriculum 
Study Group. The Report of the Working Party on the Schools Curricula 
and Examinations 1964 proposed a Council organized as a free association 
of partners, with the Council making recommendations which members 
would accept or reject as they chose. This ‘merely legitimized a long 
established pattern of informal relationships...’. Although teachers and 
local authorities had asserted their autonomy, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science was ina stronger position to influence curriculum than it 
had been two years earlier. 

The teachers won an important victory in 1919 when the Burnham 
Committee was established to negotiate teachers’ salaries nationally. The 
Committee consisted of representatives of teachers and their employers, 
the local authorities. For 30 or 40 years this system worked satisfactorily 
but it proved an increasingly inadequate forum for negotiating salaries in 
the context of national economic policies. Constitutionally all the minister 
could do was to accept or reject the Committee's recommendations which 
were themselves reached without any formal contribution from the minis- 
ter. The minister's inability to contribute effectively to matters in whcih 
government had a great interest proved increasingly unsatisfactory. 

In 1961 Sir David Eccles reduced the salary award from £47.5 million to 
£42 million and added that he would like wider differentials. Sir Edward 
Boyle intervened in 1963 to achieve this. Increasingly the Ministry feared 
the cost of expanding the education service if the basic scale started high. 
Moreover the government found in 1961 and 1963 that local authorities 
agreed to much larger increases than the government was prepared for. 

In 1963 the minister refused to ratify the Burnham Committee’s agree- 
ment, and introduced legislation allowing the minister to make orders 
about salaries until 1965. Despite violent opposition from the NUT and a 
mass lobby, the minister secured a significant switch of resources from the 
bottom to the top of the scale, in order to avoid wastage at low cost. 

When salary negotiations reached an impasse in 1967 the NUT carried 
Out sanctions in 18 areas. Union members in those areas refused to 
supervise meals or to work with unqualified teachers, and the Secretary oi 
State and local authorities immediately agreed to set up three working 
Parties. One on supervising school meals recommended that supervision 
Should no longer be compulsory. à second on unqualified teachers recom- 
mended that no temporary or occasional teachers be employed after 1970, 
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and the third recommended that the primary secondary salary differential 
be greatly reduced. Regulations implementing each of these recommenda- 
tions were made in 1968. 

The NUT's organization is very thorough. In 1954 the Minister, Florence 
Horsburgh, said she had received 830 protests against the proposed 
increase in superannuation contributions. Despite this the increase eventu- 
ally went through. 

The limits of the power of the union, and of the education party 
generally, are well illustrated by the campaign in 1957-58 against the 
proposal to substitute block for specific government grants to local 
d to put an end to educational 
advance, to put in jeopardy the delicate balance of power in education and 
a national service locally adminis- 
tered. Block grant would put more power in the hands of local authorities 
ommittees. This could jeopardize 
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In more political matters they have had minor successes like their 
successful opposition in 1960 to Durham County Council’s attempt to 
impose a closed trade union shop. Seventy-five per cent of the authority’s 
teachers resigned, and the authority had to give way. 

On a wider issue, the NUT played a major part in 1963 in mobilizing 86 
organizations and 130 distinguished people in the Campaign for Educa- 
tion. Three hundred public meetings, two national rallies, a filmand many 
other activities helped to create a favourable climate for the minister, and 
enabled him to win £84 million for school building. 

The high tide of teachers’ political influence came perhaps in the mid 
1960s. In 1964 25 NUT and ATTI members were elected to parliament, 
including the Foreign Secretary, Michael Stewart, the Chief Whip, Edward 
Short, the Deputy Speaker, Horace King, and the Under Secretary at the 
Home Office, George Thomas. In the following year the NUT were able to 
persuade Crosland that teachers ought always to be consulted about 
Proposals for secondary reorganziation. 

Ten years later they and other members of the education party were able 
to ensure that local education authorities were still obliged to appoint 
education committees with co-opted non-council members, and more 
Specific rights of discussion than other committees. : . 

The teachers' unions are directly represented on most education commit- 
tees, and have made a massive contribution to local development plans, 
School reorganization, curriculum changes, and in-service training. Both 
nationally and locally they have won recognition as a fourth estate in 
educational policy making. > ] 

Their effectiveness owed much to their general secretaries, notably Sir 
Fred Mander and Sir Ronald Gould. Mander's long pre-war tenure and 
close friendship with Sir Percival Sharpe of the Association of Education 
Committees is matched only by Gould's post-war tenure and friendship 
With Lord Alexander of the AEC. In both periods they formed a triumvi- 
rate with the Permanent Secretaries of the day, and developed a tradition 
of close partnership. ‘Gradually’, as Manzer says, ‘new men came into the 
ministry who did not share the tradition and partnership of the inter war 
Periods’. The close partnership caused resentment outside the education 
Party, and the appointment of James Hamilton as Permanent Secretary 
and of a civil servant as the AMA’s education officer can be interpreted asa 
deliberate move away from the pre-war tradition, and the high peak of 


teacher influence in the 1960s. 


PARENTS 

In Hegelian style, teacher power stimulated its opposite, parent power. 
Forty years ago Bertrand Russell suggested in Sceptical Essays (1938) that 
State, church, teacher, parent and child were all entitled to a share in 
exercising authority in education. The 1944 Act gave parents some freedom 
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of choice of school, provided their choice did not cause unnecessary public 
expenditure. Moreover, the courts held that authorities had only to have 
regard to the principle that children should be educated in accordance with 
their parents’ wishes; they need not act in accordance witha parent’s wish. 
Any appeal against an authority’s decision was to the minister and not to 
the courts (Watt v Kesteven C. C. 1954). 

This limited right to choose a school did not give parents an effective 
voice in education. Many were anxious to co-operate with their children's 
schools, and some saw parent-teachers associations as a means of doing 
this. There were enough associations to form a national confederation in 
1954, and 1200 were affiliated to the confederation by 1973. 

Parent teacher associations did not necessarily meet parents' need for 
information about education or the concern some of them had for 
education. In the 1960s there wasa great burgeoning of groups whose main 
interest was in education rather than the particular school their children 
attended. The first branch of the Association for State Education was 
established in Cambridge in 1960, and there were enough branches to 
support an annual conference in 1963. In 1960 too, Michael Young 
established his Advisory Centre for Education, which launched Where, à 
monthly guide for parents and others interested in education. Parents were 
also active in the campaigns for nursery education and comprehensive 
education, both launched in 1965. E 

This growing interest prompted the Plowden Committee to examine 
relations between school and home. They found one parent in five had no 
opportunity of attending open days or evenings and one in four had never 
had an invitation to plays or concerts. There was already growing research 
evidence that parents' expectations and interest are the most important 
factors in their children's performance at school. The Plowden Committee 
therefore emphasized the great importance of developing good links 
between school and home. 

The Plowden Report encouraged the most active parent groups. the 
Confederation for the Advancement of State Education, the National 
Confederation of Parent Teacher Associations and the Advisory Centre, to 
form a Home and School Council in 1967. The Council published a 
handbook for the parents of handicapped children, and another on how to 
be a school governor, but jealousy between the constituent groups Pre 
vented the Council being very effective. 

Plowden also persuaded many schools and local authorities to foster 
home and school links more actively. Opportunities for parents to visit and 
to help schools became more common. Small parent libraries aaa 
‘parents to read to their children. Some authorities began to appo 
representative parents to school governing bodies. Some of get 
joined the National Association of Governors and Managers, neW Y 
formed in 1970. In many areas active parent groups were one of many 
examples of the growth of community politics. By 1975 the Advisory 
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Centre thought it worth publishing a Where Register of Parent Campaigns. 

By 1976 the right of parents to know about and to contribute to their 
children’s education was widely accepted. The statutory parent had 
succeeded the statutory woman on bodies like the Taylor Committee, or 
the new look Schools Council. When it came to parents’ links with local 
schools, practice was slow to change. The Secretary of State Shirley 
Williams suggested a simple contract between home and school. Parents 
would promise to ensure that their children arrived at school clean and 
reasonably dressed, after a good night’s sleep and an adequate breakfast. 
They would also promise support for reasonable school discipline. For 
their part schools would promise to look after the children, to teach to the 
best of their ability, to provide information about the school staff curricu- 
lum and examinations and to report regularly on pupils’ progress. They 
would ensure that teachers were accessible to parents who wished to 
consult them. 

The Secretary of State followed this suggestion with a circular outlining 
the kind of information she thought all schools should give parents. This 
includes size, admission arrangements, the range of courses, which public 
examinations are taken, and the arrangements for pastoral care. 

The modesty of her proposals suggests that for all the activity of the 
1960s and 1970s parents are still struggling for legitimization. Edward 
Boyle referred to parents as the ‘fourth partner’ in education as early as 
1963. Perhaps parents as a group are too dispersed, and as individuals have 
too transitory a stake in any one school, to press for formal recognition of 
their status as partners. This recognition may come only with government 
action. 
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was popularly known as the “Coercion of Wales Act’: the Local Authorities 
Default Act. 


Wales is a country of two languages. About a quarter ofthe people speak 
Welsh and some areas, particularly in the north West, are predominantly 
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Welsh speaking. Preserving the Welshness of Wales has been a major 
concern in education for at least a century, and prompted the appointment 
in 1927 of a Departmental Committee who produced a report entitled, 
Welsh in Education and Life. Since that report most local education 
authorities have deliberately tried to ensure that the linguistic character of 
the primary schools reflects that of the areas they serve. Some authorities 
have also tried to develop bilingual schools, Ysgolion Cymraeg, in predom- 
inantly English speaking areas, as well as providing Welsh as a second 
language for about 60 per cent of primary school pupils. This policy creates 
special needs in teacher training, and added problems in staffing schools. 

The 1944 Education Act created a separate Central Advisory Council for 
Wales. During the 1950s and 1960s the Council addressed itself constantly 
to the problem of maintaining Welsh culture. In 1953 the Council 
published their report The Place of Welsh and English in the Schools of 
Wales. This was followed by reports on music, drama, art and craft, a 
report in 1960 on education in rural Wales, and one in 1965 on science in 
education in Wales. 

In 1962, shortly after asking the Plowden Committee to report on 
primary education in England, Sir Edward Boyle reconstituted the Central 
Advisory Council for Wales, under the chairmanship of Professor C. E. 
Gittins, with the same terms of reference for Wales as Plowden had for 
England. To ensure that there was effective liaison between the two 
Advisory Councils, Professor Gittins and one of his colleagues sat on the 
Plowden Committee. This relationship worked well, and the two Commit- 
tees reached substantially the same conculsions on many major issues. The 
Gittins Committee (1967) did emphasize also their view that the appoint- 
ment of a separate committee for Wales had been most valuable. Their 
reasons are given below because they summarize so splendidly the intimate 
and intricate relationship between society, culture and school. 


(i) In those areas of Wales where Welsh is the language of the hearth, 
it is closely associated with the social relationships, values and attitudes 
of day to day living. Further more, it is the main instrument for 
participating in and enjoying a unique literary and musical heritage. The 
existence of two languages which are used in the community and taught 
in the schools constitutes the major difference between primary educa- 
tion in Wales and primary education in England. It is for this reason that 
particular attention has been paid in this Report to the place of the Welsh 
language in primary schools. 

(ii) Wales is also characterized by extensive rural areas, with sparse 
population and a large number of small schools. These present particular 
problems which are not necessarily answered by forms of organization 
suitable to the urban setting. We have therefore tried to Bive special 
attention to the problems of the small schooland the future organization 
of primary education in rural areas. 
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(iii) Because of the sparsity of population in much of rural Wales, the 
social and welfare services related to schools have to operate in a 
different context and face particular difficulties. This may well have a 
permanent effect upon the particular pattern of their future develop- 
ment. 

(iv) Viewed proportionately, many more aspire and train to be 
teachers in Wales than in England. In consequence, many of these have 
to leave Wales to work in English schools. The teacher is much more 
prominent in Welsh society than in English society. Because of this and 
because training has to prepare fora bilingualeducation,we have tried to 
pay special attention to the training of teachers as well as their supply, 
deployment and employment. 

(v) The fabric of Welsh education is shot through with its own 
mixture of social and religious strands. Changes are slowly taking place, 
but influences of such kinds will also continue to give a particular quality 
to attitudes and values in Welsh education. The Welsh have, for 
example, traditionally regarded themselves as having an unusually high 
respect for education, which has often been taken to mean that they set 
special store not only by the academic but by the cultured individual. 
Such opinions may be only partially true but the wide interest in 
education, which undoubtedly exists in Wales, can be seen not only as an 
outgrowth of its cultural tradition but asa consequence of its economic 
poverty. For generations a quite remarkable number of Welsh parents 
have seen the school pre-eminently as a ladder which, if successfully 
scaled, leads on to economic security. This attitude is still strong, and is 
reinforced by memories of mass unemployment in the 1930s and the 
awareness that even today Wales is less affluent than many other regions 
of the United Kingdom. Such attitudes are known elsewhere but their 
degree and extent gives a special flavour to Welsh educational attitudes. 

(vi) Social class structure in Wales differs in some degree from that in 
England. The meaning attached to ‘social class’, as defined in terms of 
occupational level, may not be quite the same. The attitudes and 
educational level associated with class differ to some extent between 
England and Wales. The aristocratic tradition is much weaker; democ- 
ratic attitudes and values are much more widely diffused. 


Gittins’ and earlier reports had emphasized the problem of education 
in sparsely populated rural areas. In 1966-67 the average size of primary 
schools in Radnorshire, Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire was 50, 53 
and 59 pupils respectively. Gittins recommended this size, three teachers to 
50 or 60 pupils, as a minimum not an average, thus reinforcing the existing 
tendency for Welsh LEAs to close some of their smaller schools. 
In other respects too, Wales has de 
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Intermediate and Higher Education in Wales won the personal commit- 
ment of prime minister Gladstone to a government grant of £8000 a year to 
establish university colleges in Cardiff 1883, and Bangor 1884. In 1893 
these federated with Swansea and Aberystwyth to form the University of 
Wales. 

The Aberdare report also led to the 1889 Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, which set up under each county council a joint education committee 
to run intermediate and technical education in the county. The quasi- 
representative Joint Education Committees had to submit their proposals 
to the Charity Commissioner which made them virtually free of Treasury 
control, and by 1903 95 intermediate schools had come into existence. 
Scholarships ensured that they were well used. By 1896 a Central Welsh 
Board was established to inspect and examine at these schools. 

In 1948, taking advantage of a clause in the 1944 Act, the Welsh 
authorities set up a Welsh Joint Education Committee to co-ordinate the 
provision of special schools, further education, and in-service training of 
teachers. The Committee also examines, for example, at CSE level. 

Perhaps anticipating an eventual demand for devolution, in 1907 the 
government set up a separate Welsh Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and a separate Welsh division of HMI. Relations between the 
Department and the Central Welsh Board were not defined, and after a 
tussle in 1909 the Department insisted on giving advice about curricula and 
timetables. 

When the Gittins Committee was appointed in 1962, the Welsh Depart- 
ment and Welsh HM Inspectors serviced the Committee. Since 1964 the 
Secretary of State for Wales has been responsible in Wales for administer- 
ing Social Service, Education and Environmental services. This may 
perhaps explain why the first notable joint project between education and 
social services was mounted in Glamorgan rather than anywhere in 
England. Apart from the possible benefits of unified administration at 
ministerial level. Wales may also benefit from direct representation 
through the Welsh Office in the annual rate support grant negotiations. 
The Welsh Office also distributes specific government grants, so it has 
perhaps a more synoptic view of Welsh problems and resources than 


Whitehall has of any part of England. 


SCOTLAND 
In Scotland, as in England, power in the education system is distributed 
between government, local education authorities, teachers and other 
groups. The two systems may be more similar to each other than either is to 
any other, but history and temperament have enabled the Scots to develop 
a unique system. Perhaps the ‘auld alliance’ between Scotland and France 
has brought a touch of Gallic logic and clarity to Scottish education. 
Before the Act of Union of 1707 gave England and Scotland a single 
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parliament, the Scottish parliament had already provided in 1696 for a 
school to be set up in every parish, with a secondary school in every town. 
Another Act of Parliament in 1803 allowed paupers to be educated free. 
Others had to pay one shilling and sixpence a quarter for reading, two 
shillings or two shilling and sixpence for reading and arithmetic, and an 
additional two shillings or two shillings and sixpence for Latin. Scotland 
therefore had a system of universal elementary education, though it was 
neither free nor compulsory, long before Forster’s Act of 1870 enabled 
elementary schooling to be provided for all children in England. 

The existence of this system of parish schools meant there was no need in 
Scotland for an extensive network of voluntary schools like those of the 
British and National Societies in England. Scottish educational history 
during the last century has not hinged, as England’s has, on the place of 
church schools in a state system, or on the need for compromise over 
religious education and collective worship. There are Roman Catholic 
schools in the Scottish system, wholly maintained by the local education 
authorities. Since 1917 local authorites have been able to aid Catholic 


schools, without the complex system of aided and controlled schools which 
exists for church schools in England. 
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voluntary schools. In Scotland the established church and the free churches 
handed their schools to the new boards. By the 1890s some 970 school 
boards controlled elementary and secondary education throughout Scot- 
land, helped financially from 1892 by grants from the new county and 
burgh secondary education committees. 

This was more straightforward but not unlike the position in England at 
that time. The next step in England was to transfer responsibilty for 
education to the new multi-purpose county and county borough councils. 
In Scotland the main teachers’ organization, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, claimed in 1902 that education was ‘of sufficient importance to 
demand the whole and individual attention of a local authority specially 
appointed for its control’. This view prevailed and in 1918 parliament 
agreed to establish ad hoc education authorities elected on a system of 
proportional representation. The Act also transferred the aided voluntary 
schools to these new authorities, and empowered the authorities to build 
new denominational schools. In the financial rigours of the 1920s these 
authorities were a handy target for allegations of extravagance. Though 
they averaged a 38 per cent turnout at elections, the new single-purpose 
authorities won few friends and were little mourned when the 1929 Local 
Government (Scotland) Act abolished them. 

Education then became one of the responsibilities of the 35 local 
education authorities which covered the county until they too disappeared 
in 1975. Education is now administered by 9 mainland and 3 island multi- 
purpose authorities created in 1975. They vary greatly in size and popula- 
tion. Strathclyde includes the city of Glasgow and has a population of 3.25 
million. Shetland has 18,623 people, including about 3500 schoolchildren 
for whom it provides 33 primary and 8 secondary schools. 

The Local Government Act which effected these changes also introduced 
One entirely new concept to school management in Scotland. The councils 
of the new authorities were required to appoint school and college councils. 
There could be a single council for a whole region or | for each school, 
though no authority has adopted either of these extremes. The councils 
have to include representatives of parents, teachers and religious groups, 
and may include representatives of any other group the local authority 
decides. Lothian decided to include non-teaching staff, pupils, local 
councillors, local community groups and others. Members of these school 
councils may claim travelling expenses and loss of earnings. The councils 
have a small sum of money with which they may promote whatever 
activities they wish. They may appoint sub-committees to act on their 
behalf, and must appoint a school attendance sub-committee to carry out 
the local authority’s statutory duties with regard to school attendance. The 
performance and contribution of these school councils is being assessed by 
the Scottish Education Department. 

The Education (Scotland) Act 1939 made it a duty of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland to promote the education of the people of Scotland and 
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the progressive development of institutions devoted to that purpose; and to 
secure the effective execution by local authorities under his control and 
direction of the national policy of providing a varied and comprehensive 
educational service in every area. 

The Secretary of State is a member of the government of the United 
Kingdom, of cabinet rank, responsible for a range of public services in 
Scotland, whereas most of his cabinet colleagues are responsible for only a 
single service. The Scottish Office was transferred from Whitehall to 
Edinburgh in 1939 and the Scottish Education Department, staffed by civil 
servants, is the government's agent in administering the education service. 

Like its English counterpart, the Scottish Education Department runs 
no school or college, employs no teacher, prescribes no textbook or 
curriculum. But it is more actively involved in day to day administrat- 
ion than the English Department of Education and Science. It supervises 
and pays grants directly to the 10 colleges of education and 10 of 13 
central institutions which offer advanced further education. The other 
three central institutions are assisted by the Department of Agricult- 
ure and Fisheries. The Education Department also pays student awards 
directly. 

The Scottish Education Department was responsible like the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science for paying direct grants to certain schools. 
In England grant depended on at least a quarter of the places being reserved 


for pupils from local authority primary schools, but there was no such 
requirement in Scotland. 


The Department also finances na 
based: in colleges of education. 


ponsible to the Consultative Committee on the 
Curriculum set up in 1965, 


the local authority side, all are 
Scottish Local Authorities. 
In Scotland government has 


It is also more positive than the Department of Education and Science in 
some other matters. After earlier attempts to control the distribution of 
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teachers, in 1971 the Scottish Education Department published a discus- 
sion paper entitled Structure of Promoted Posts. Two years later the 
Department suggested model staffing structures in its Secondary School 
Staffing. These included provision for remedial education and in-service 
training. Following discussion of the first document on promoted posts, all 
secondary schools were required to appoint guidance teachers to arrange 
educational, personal and vocational guidance for their pupils. 

Two other important differences between Scotland and England in the 
government of education deserve mention. First is that the Scottish 
Education Department supervises approved schools, not the Home Office 
as in England. Second, in 1966 the Department handed to the 49 member 
General Teaching Council responsibility for granting and withdrawing 
qualified teacher status. Every teacher in publicly maintained schools must 
be registered in one of three categories, primary, secondary and further. 
Only graduates can qualify to teach academic subjects in secondary 
schools. Graduates who qualify as primary teachers have to take a 
supplementary course to qualify as secondary teachers. Apart from its 
work in supervising the recognition of teachers the General Teaching 
Council also advises the Department on teacher supply and training. 

There is one last respect in which Scotland has a more centralized system 
than England. Scotland has only one school examination board, which 
supervises all examinations for the Scottish Certificate in Education at 
Ordinary and Higher Grade, and for the Certificate of Sixth Year Studies 
which was first awarded in 1968. 

Scotland has also, of course, its own Association for National Certificates 
and Diplomas, its own Business and Technician Education Councils, and 
its own Council for Commercial, Administrative and Professional Educa- 
tiom. : 

Finally important differences in law are of current interest. The Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act of 1962 requires local authorities to submit schemes 
regulating the transfer of pupils from primary to secondary school. When 
the Secretary of State hasapproved a scheme the local authority must put it 
into operation. In England local authorities are not required even to 
publish transfer schemes, though the choice of secondary schoolis a matter 
often referred to the Ombudsman, nor are they compelled to implement 
school reorganization proposals approved by the Secretary of State. 


IRELAND 
After an enforced connection with England for some 750 years, Southern 
Ireland regained its independence in 1922. Only the six northern counties 
chose to remain part of the United Kingdom. 

For some two hundred years before the partition treaty, the history of 
education reflected the political situation. The English Protestant authori- 
ties saw education as one possible means of achieving order in Ireland. One 
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important consequence was that the need for education seemed more 
urgent in Ireland than in England. à 

Though most of the Irish were Roman Catholics, in Ireland as in 
England in the early eighteenth century, Roman Catholics were excluded 
from politics and forbidden to run public schools. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries government alternated between attempts to 
anglicize the Irish by promoting Protestant schools, and attempts to pacify 
them by permitting or even supporting Catholic education. 

In 1733 for example the Anglican Archbishop Boulter set up the first 
Charter schools in Ireland. The schools were Protestant of course. Some of 
their income came from private endowments and some by grant from the 
Irish parliament. By 1763, £15,000 a year was being spent on these schools. 

The alternative policy was then followed for a time. In 1782 the Irish 
parliament repealed the law prohibiting Catholics from keeping elemen- 
tary schools. For the time being no Catholic college was permitted, and no 
Catholic was allowed to take a Dublin University degree. In 1796 however 
state funds were votéd to endow the Maynooth College for training 
Catholic priests. The College received a further sum of £372,000 in 1869 
when the Irish Church was disestablished, and some of its assets distrib- 
uted. 

Chief Secretary Stanley also tried to conciliate the Irish by introducing in 
1831 a system of National Education. In the Schools set up under this 
system, Catholic religious education was permitted, but the English 
language was the sole medium of instruction. The more successful these 
schools were the more they weakened the Irish language and traditions. 

As in England, the need for schools to offer more than elementary 
education became increasingly evident. In 1878 therefore the Intermediate 
Education Act provided £1 million for intermediate education, to be 
administered by a Board of Intermediate Education. 

Ireland followed much the same course as England in creating a series of 
ad hoc bodies to promote different aspects of education. Until 1922 
Ireland’s voluntary schools had financial help from the Commissioners for 
National Education, the Board of Intermediate Education, or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 
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then become responsible for maintance costs, but state grants help to pay 
for heating, lighting and painting. 

Secondary education became free in 1967. Since then schools have 
received a grant for each pupil’s tuition fee, and this arrangement is now 
being extended to cover the cost of tuition in certain boarding schools. Free 
books and other accessories are provided in cases of hardship. The state 
pays most of the cost of salaries and new buildings, and helps with the cost 
of audio-visual and other special teaching equipment. 

The curriculum is centrally controlled. A list of approved subjects is 
published and the curriculum in each school must include Irish, English, 
history and geography, mathematics, science or another language or 
commerce ora business studies subject, physical education, singing, and, in 
schools for girls, home economics. The course for junior pupils in secon- 
dary school must include Irish, English, history and geography, mathemat- 
ics, civics and at least two other subjects. The syllabus for each subject is 
prescribed, with some alternatives. 

Ireland has also developed vocational schools and apprentice training, 
with some 800 centres for 100,000 pupils. There is a separate national 
authority to deal with the finance and management of higher education. 

In 1922 the six counties of Northern Ireland remained part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Curriculum and syllabus 
are much the same as in other parts of the United Kingdom, but the 
arrangements for managing the school system at local government and 
provincial level differ considerably. a 

Following partition eight local education authorities were created. At 
first these worked through 18 local committees, a number reduced to eight 
in 1947. The authorities gradually assumed responsibility for Protestant 
schools and colleges. In 1968 all voluntary grammar schools were offered 
maintained status, which meant the government and local authorities 
accepting responsibility for most of their cost. The current arrangements 
distinguish between schools whose governing body includes one-third 
nominated by the minister, and those whose governing body has no such 
government nominees. The first receive an 80 per cent grant, and the others 
65 per cent. All these schools must accept a proportion, currently 80 per 
cent, of ‘qualified’ pupils. Four schools which have full control over 
admissions receive only recurrent grants. All Northern Ireland’s voluntary 
schools charge fees of up to about £15 each year. 

Apart from these voluntary schools, primary, secondary and further 
education has beer administered since 1973 by 5 single-purpose education 
and library boards whose part-time members are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for Northern Ireland. The members include representatives of 
the trustees of maintained schools, representatives of the transferers of 
schools, district council members and other members. 

Each board appoints a chief officer and other staff including architects, 
quantity surveyors, mechanical and electrical engineers, and accountants, 
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subject to the approval of the Northern Ireland Department of Education. 

The boards are financed partly by local rates, part of which is uniform 
and is paid to local authorities, and part to the Education and Library 
Board. The central government provides some money and prescribes such 
matters as staffing standards in schools. In 1976 the government 
announced proposals for comprehensive reorganization. In the absence of 


democratic government for Northern Ireland as a whole the system is 
controlled by the minister. 


GUERNSEY AND JERSEY 


Guernsey with 52,500 people and Jersey with 73,000 are small sovereign 
states, linked constitutionally to the United Kingdom through the Queen 
and her Privy Council. The Queen in Council ratifies legislation passed by 
the States, but neither parliament nor Secretary of State has any powers or 
duties in respect of the islands’ education services. Each island has an 
Education Committee with considerable delegated powers, and a director 
of education who combines the roles of permanent secretary and chief 
education officer. The islands finance their own education services. 

The islands depend on the mainland for higher and some special 
education. Otherwise the provision is very similar to that in England, 
though there is no school meals service in Guernsey. 


ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man with 56,000 people is also independant, with a system of 
education much older than England. Bishop Barrow, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man from 1663 to 1671, decided to establish an English school in every 
parish. This was achieved by 1700. Meanwhile Lord Derby had insisted 
that his tenants send their children to school. When schools existed in every 
parish, church and state legislated jointly through Convocation and 
Tynwald respectively to make education compulsory. Children had to 
attend school until they could read English distinctly. Fees were charged 
but families certified as too poor by the bishop were excused paying fees. 

In the nineteenth century developments tended to follow the pattern 
evolving in England. In 1851 Tynwald, the island's parliament, empowered 
parish vestries to levy a rate to support their school, and in 1872 the Public 
Elementary Education Code embodied the Code just adopted in England. 
A Board of Education was also established. 

Since 1968 the Board has had 29 members, Twenty-four are directly 
elected, and five appointed by the Tynwald, the island's legislature. The 
Board has some delegated powers, but major decisions have to be ratified 
by Tynwald. The Board runs the island's library service and is also the 
island’s Children's Authority. The Director of Education Doubles as 
Administrative Officer of the Children's Committee, 
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Education is financed partly by an education rate, which is to be 
abolished in three stages by 1979, and partly from Manx government 
funds. In 1974-75 the rate amounted to 13.5 per cent, other income to 6.6 
per cent and central government funding to almost 80 per cent of expendi- 
ture. The budget includes teachers superannuation contributions and 
pension payments, and also includes expenditure on libraries, school 
health, and children’s committee. 

Although the system of education is virtually the same as in England, the 
Isle of Man does legislate independently. For example, it has never 
provided free school milk, except on medical grounds, and when the 
leaving age was raised to sixteen in England there was a delay of two years 
until 1974 before it was raised in Man. The island has a college of further 
education, but in other respects, like the Channel Islands, it relies on the 
mainland for most further and higher education. 


8 
The external environment 


SUMMARY 


The education system is subject to some specific external controls. This 
chapter includes notes on the effect of certain judicial decisions, and some 
legislation on general not education matters. 

Since 1974 the ombudsman has investigated complaints about the 
administration of education, and his decisions set a new standard for 
administration. 

In a different dimension, the United Kingdom is a member of various 
international bodies with an interest in education. These include the United 
Nations, the Council of Europe, the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, and the European Economic Community. 
The unted Kingdom benefits from pooling information and ideas with 
other countries facing similar problems. Education in the United Kingdom 
is likely to be increasingly affected by EEC decisions. 


THE LAW COURTS 


In some countries, like the United States, the judges make a much more 
evident contribution to the management of education than they seem to do 


in England and Wales. Discussion among American school administrators 
and school boards frequently turns to w 


the judge will decide if an issue is referr 
occasion a judicial decision forced the board to reorganize the whole of its 
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hat is lawful or unlawful, or what 
ed to him for an opinion. On one 


English legislative and judicial traditions are different. There have been 
dramatic judicial decisions which Precipitated legislation. In 1805 and 1826 
the court’s ruling that grammar school endowments could not lawfully be 
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used for teaching arithmetic, reading or modern languages led to legisla- 
tion in 1840 to permit these studies. In 1900 the Cockerton judgement that 
school boards could not levy rates to maintain higher grade schools 
precipitated legislation enabling them to do this, and contributed to the 
transfer of their power to general purpose local authorities. In 1976 the 
Tameside judgement clinched the case for legislation to compel local 
authorities to establish non-selective systems of secondary education. 

Such judicial decisions bearing on the organization and management of 
education have been rare. There are various reasons for this. Important 
developments, like the system of grants for voluntary schools and the local 
authority further and higher education system since 1944, took place 
without any specific legislation. What legislation there has been, like the 
1944 Act, has often conferred general powers broad enough to encompass 
many developments not even conceived at the time. To provide for the 
possibility of such developments, and the need to regulate them, ministers 
have been given extensive quasi-legislative powers to make regulations and 
orders. Ministers also have similarly extensive quasi-judicial powers to 
decide matters referred to them under various sections of the Education 
Acts. This means that matters which might, in the USA, be referred to the 
courts or to the judges for an opinion, are handled administratively in 
England. 

The Law of Education refers to only 152 cases, some of which are about 
such matters as an elector's right to inspect council minutes, the law of 
evidence, evidence of delivery of mail and other matters of wider applica- 
tion than education. The 50 cases on which Taylor and Saunders (1976) 
give detailed notes relate to the negligence of the education authority (33), 
the schoolmaster's role in /oco parentis (3), the punishment of pupils (5), 
the negligence of the teacher (in matters of care not teaching) (4), dismissal 
of a teacher, redundancy, and parental control. 

Taylor and Saunders also refer to other legislation which bears on 
education, notably the Chronically Sick and Disabled Persons Act 1970, 
Children and Young Persons Act 1969, Children Act 1972, Employment of 
Children Act 1972, National Health Service Reorganization Act 1973, 
Employment and Training Act 1975 and Sex Discrimination Act 1975. 
Other legislation like the Health and Safety at Work Act 1974 and the 
Employment Protection Act also affect the management of education. The 
Health and Safety at Work Act covers educational premises which had 
previously been largely exempt from the operation of Offices, Shops and 
Railway Premises Act. Local authorities have been particularly concerned 
about the possible cost of bringing the premises up to modern standards, 
and appointing safety representatives and safety committees. No provision 
has been made in the rate support grant for improvements to premises, and 
the cost of appointing and training safety representatives, and allowing 
time for meetings of safety committees at every one of 35,000 places of 
work, may run into many millions a year. 
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THE OMBUDSMAN 

In addition to reorganizing local government, Parliament also passed in 
1974 an Act which created two Commissions for Local Administration, 
one for England and one for Wales. A third Commission for Scotland was 
created in 1975. 

The English Commission consists of three local Commissioners or 
Ombudsmen and the Parliamentary Commissioner. The three local 
Ombudsmen have the job of investigating complaints of injustice due to 
maladministration by local, water or police authorities. The complainant 
must submit a complaint in writing through a member of the authority 
against which the complaint is made, 

The Ombudsmen are concerned with the way in which decisions are 
made, not with their merit, though the two are obviously related. They have 
no authority to investigate commercial, contractual or personnel matters, 
and their power to investigate educational matters is also limited. They 
cannot investigate matters affecting most or all of the people in an 
authority’s area, like the level of spending on education, nor can they 
investigate complaints where there is an alternative remedy such as court 
action or appeal to a minister, About 1000 parents a year do use their right 
under Section 68 of the 1944 Act to complain to the Secretary of State that 
their local education authority has acted unreasonably, usually in deciding 
which secondary school the child is to attend. These cases appear to be 
excluded from the Ombudsman’s remit. Parliament agreed, however, that 
this right is not strictly a right of appeal, so parents may complain both to 
the Secretary of State that the authority is acting unreasonably and to the 
Ombudsman that the authority is causing injustice through maladministra- 
tion. In practice, the two co-operate to avoid investigating the same 
complaint at the same time, 

There are some specific restrictions on the Ombudsman’s powers to 
investigate education matters. Secular and religious instruction, and the 
conduct, curriculum, internal organization, management and discipline of 
schools and colleges are excluded. These are matters for which head 
teachers, principals, and their governors are mainly responsible. Matters 
like the allocation of school places, provision of transport to school, and 
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criticized in one case for failing to give the complainant a personal hearing 
of his reasons for preferring a particular school, and Norfolk for allowing 
one person to take part in both of the two stages of hearing an appeal. 

Delays in replying to enquiries or-in giving information about the 
allocation of school places, and about transport arrangements have been 
criticized, and also failure to explain clearly the conditions for the award of 
students’ university grants. 

As new problems arise, and new administrative procedures are devised 
to deal with them, the main weight of complaints may move from one 
aspect of administration to another. After the first burst of complaints 
about the allocation of school places, there seems to have been a second 
group in 1976 about the way in which parent representatives are selected 
for school governing bodies. Kent was criticized, for example, for having 
told parents how to nominate candidates, but not having told them how the 
selection would be made. With the Taylor Committee’s endorsement of 
wider representation on governing bodies, this sort of problem may arise 
more often until all authorities work out acceptable ways of handling 
parent, staff and pupil representation. 

Another fruitful source of complaints by the public, and criticism by the 
Ombudsman, may be the ways in which authorities consult about the 
possible closure of schools. This will be a burning issue in areas with a large 
fall in child population. : 

The Ombudsman has no power to direct an authority to change a 
decision or even to change its administrative procedures. In a High Court 
case in February 1977 the judges ruled that he does not have authority to 
insist that an authority's files and papers are made available for his 
investipation. Despite this apparent set back, the Ombudsman does 
contribute significantly to setting standards of administration. His reports 
are public, and in every case of maladministration the authority must tell 
him what action it has taken or proposes to take. If he is not satisfied, he 
may publish a second report saying what action would satisfy him. This he 
did in a case where he had criticized Knowsley's rules for selecting parent 
Bovernors. 

The Ombudsman's existence is therefore a constant stimulus to the 


members and, above all, the officers of local authorities to be speedy, open 


and fair in their work. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 
In international affairs the United Kingdom is an entity represented by 
one government; all parts of the United Kingdom are equally committed 
by the government’s treaties and undertakings. Though cultural ex- 
changes are sometimes singled out in treaties between states, in educat- 
ional matters membership of various international organizations is more 


important. 
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The United Nations 


The United Kingdom is for example a member of the United Nations 
Organization and has signed the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, whose Section 13 took effect in September 
1971. This emphasizes the ‘liberty of parents to choose...schools other 
than those established by...public authorities, which conform to mini- 
mum educational standards’. Whatever the critics of independent schools 
may say, this clause can only mean that such schools will be allowed. 


The Council of Europe 


Parents’ rights were taken even further by the Council of Europe, which 
was established in Strasbourg in 1949, and of which the United Kingdom is 
one of 19 members. The first of five Protocols was signed in 1952 and came 


into effect two years later, This said, ‘No person shall be denied the right to 
education. In the exercise of any function 
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tion and research. The last of these committees has pioneered the Eurpean 
Documentation and Information System for Education (EUDISED). 
Several important studies, on pre-school education, on the theory and 
practice of the curriculum for 16- to 19-year-olds, and on interdisciplinarity 
in the teachings of human sciences are being published in 1977. Work is 
also continuing on the teaching of modern languages, the education of the 
children of migrant workers, university teachers and research workers, 
admission to and the reform of tertiary education, the organization, 
content and reform of adult education, and lifelong education. 

In 1976 the Council was enquiring about the possibility of introducing a 
standard school record card for the children of migrant workers, some- 
thing not yet achieved for all children in England and Wales. United 
Kingdom representatives, from the Secretary of State for HMI, are active 
in many of these Council of Europe activities. This is therefore one source 
of information and understanding of how other states are tackling prob- 
lems which often turn out to be strikingly similar to those of the United 


Kingdom. 


The Organization for Economic Growth and Development 


Another organization which serves a somewhat similar function, in 
enabling its members to benefit from the joint study of common problems, 
is the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. The 
OECD has 23 members, including the USA, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan, as well as many European states. Most of its work in 
education is undertaken by the Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation (CERI). Among the major projects it is undertaking at present 
are studies of the problems and possibilities in secondary education, the 
degree to which integration of education and other community services is 
possible, the education and training of young people aged 16 to 19 years, 
and the development of school based in-service education for teachers. It 
has also done valuable work on the design of school buildings. 


The European Economic Community 

In the long run the United Kingdom’s membership of the European 
Economic Community, the Common Market, is likely to have most effect 
its education services. The United Kingdom’s 
membership of the EEC took effect on 1 January. 1973. The EEC's 
objectives include the creation of a custom union and a common agricultu- 
ral market, and also the free movement of capital and labour, and the 
development of common social and economic policies. Free movement, 
and common social policies clearly have implications for the education 


on the development of 


service. , "T 
Although education was not mentioned specifically, the original treaty 
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included several Articles with some bearing on education. Article 41 onthe 
Common Agricultural Policy referred for example to the co-ordination of 
efforts in vocational training and research. Other Articles referred to close 
collaboration in basic and advanced vocational training, and to common 
policies in vocational training. There was also provision for the mutual 
recognition of diplomas, certificates and other evidence of qualifications. 

Progress on vocational training and the recognition of qualifications has 
been very slow, and it is interesting to note that even in the smaller more 
homogeneous group of Nordic countries similar aspirations are also 
proving hard to achieve. Limited progress has been made only in highly 
structured courses like automechanics. 

In the EEC, although in 1963 the Council of Ministers adopted a 
decision on general principles for common vocational training policy, in 
practice each country has followed its own line. Two anda half years’ work 
on machine tool operatives training produced a paper which none of the 
members intends to adopt. Despite this rebuff, in 1971 the ministers 
adopted guidelines on vocational training, emphasizing the importance of 
harmonizing the results, rather than the methods of training. In 1972 the 
ministers adopted a programme of First Measures towards a common 
policy on Vocational Training. 

Other modest moves have included the promulgation in 1966 of a 
recommendation on the Development of Vocational Guidance, and the 
ministers’ adoption in 1970 ofa statement on Adult Vocational Training as 
an Instrument of an Active Employment Policy. 

Some work has also been done in dev. 
architecture, engineering, 
been issued yet. 


ising common qualifications in 
medicine and pharmacy, though no directive has 


Apart from the mutual recognition of professional qualifications, EEC 
directives on public works contracts, the enforcement of health standards 
on for example the inspection of meat, and regional grants for developing 
areas are among matters which may affect local authorities. 

Like the Council of Europe the EEC has been particularly concerned 
with the problem of educating the children of migrant workers, who have 
increasingly come to be defined rather narrowly as workers from the other 
members of the EEC. The United Kingdom would have liked to include the 
children of all migrants. In December 1975 the members’ Education 
Ministers agreed ona programme for the one anda half million children of 
migrants. £300,000 has been allocated to this programme, which is to be 
controlled by a permanent education committee of representatives of the 
nine members, plus the EEC Commission in Brussels. This is important in 
itself, but even more important in being the first time that the EEC's 
competence in educational matters had been agreed. In 1975 the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science collected information about local authori- 
ties’ expenditure so that the government could claim grants from the 


European Social Fund for the education of migrants. 
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At the same time the EEC launched a £25 million enquiry into the 
relations between education and young people’s employment. United 
Kingdom representatives were active in the first discussion of how this 
programme should develop, and four pilot projects in the United Kingdom 
are being funded by the EEC. Money from the European Social Fund has 
been used to help the young unemployed to find work. 

On the same date as the United Kingdom joined the EEC, a new 
Directorate General of the Commission, headed by Ralf Dahrendorf, was 
made responsible for education and science policy, research and develop- 
ment. Its main concerns were the mobility of individuals, the education of 
migrants, and the promotion of a European dimension to education 
through the six European schools and in higher education. Already in 1972 
the EEC had agreed to set up a European University Institute at Florence. 
This opened in November 1976. In 1976 grants of £61,000 were made to 
promote links between pairs of higher education institutions in different 
countries. 

Nine of the 1] EEC members now support a directive on the education of 
migrants. Members would offer free education to these children, especially 
in the host country’s language, and would train teachers to do this. 
Members would also promote the teaching of the migrants’ mother tongue, 
though it has been agreed that this does not confer an absolute right for 
each migrant to have tuition in his native language. This provision for 
migrants is to be made within three years, and reported to the Council 
within four years. In England, the view of the AMA's advisers was that 
these requirements would have to apply toall migrants not only those from 
other EEC countries. How significant its implications might be, may be 
judged from experience in Sweden where similar requirements already 
exist. In Malmo the local schools are now providing instruction in 28 
different le k 

What. aput for the United Kingdom is that the traditional 
balance of power in curriculum, where government has little power, local 
authorities some influence, and schools a high degree of freedom, is clearly 
affected by membership of the EEC. Most local authorities have tried to 
make what seemed appropriate arrangements for immigrants. In future 
they will have no discretion about whether to make special provision and 
less discretion than hitherto about what to provide. ) à 

The influence of the Common Market is likely to increase steadily. 
Within a year of his appointment Dahrendorf was suggesting the creation 
of a European Education Passport, the mutual recognition of qualifica- 
tions and the development of a European Centre for Vocational Training. 
These suggestions point to what may become keystones in the structural 


arrangments for English educati 

The Common Market may al 
thinking by drawing attention to t 
background which members share. 


on. 
so influence the climate of educational 
he common social and technological 
In 1973 for example Henri Janne 
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analysed current trends in Towards a Community Policy in Education. He 
emphasized seven points: 


(1) Teaching has become, at all levels, mass teaching. 

(2) The wish for democratization of teaching is increasingly strong. 

(3) The volume of knowledge is expanding rapidly. 

(4) The mass media make a great contribution to education, which has 
ceased to be the monopoly of teachers and schools. 

(5) Individuals are better informed than ever before and are determined 
to help to shape their own education. 

(6) Lifelong education is needed. 

(7) A European dimension should be introduced to the teaching of 
history, language and other subjects. 


In 1974 the Council of Ministers confirmed their commitment to co- 
operation and set out principles on which it should be based: 


(1) Co-operation in education shall be based on the following principles: 
The programme of co-operation initiated in the field of education, 
whilst reflecting the progressive harmonization of the economic and 
social policies in the Community, must be adapted to the specific 
objectives and requirements of this field. 
On no account must education be re 


garded merely as a component 
of economic life. 


Educational co-operation must make allowance for the traditions 
of each country and the diversity of their respective educational policies 
and systems. 

Harmonization of these systems or policies cannot therefore be 
considered an end in itself, 

(2) At the present stage, this co-o 
following priority spheres of action: 

Better facilities for the educati 
children of nationals of other Me 
non-member countries. 


peration will relate mainly to the 


on and training of nationals and the 
mber States of the Community and of 


Promotion of closer relations be 


tween educational systems in 
Europe. 


Compilation of up-to-date documentation and statistics on educa- 
tion. 


Increased co-operation between ins 

Improved possibilities for academi 
periods of study. 

Encouragement of the freedom of 
teachers, students and research workers, in Particular by the removal of 
administrative and social obstacles to the free movement of such persons 
and by the improved teaching of foreign languages. 


Achievement of equal Opportunity for free access to all forms of 
education. 


titutions of higher education. 
c recognition of diplomas and 


movement and mobility of 
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It is self evident that any subject which it would appear necessary to 
study to attain the results sought in this sphere must be open to 
examination. 

These hopes of co-operation may fade, like other dreams of the 1960s. 
To believe they will fade, seems to underestimate the importance of social 
and technological pressures, and the energy and commitment of the EEC’s 
members and officials. What seems more likely is that English education 
will develop within a growing framework of resolutions, directives, recom- 
mendations, and resources emanating from Brussels. 


9 
School design 


SUMMARY 


secure maximum use, 


SCHOOL BUILDING To 1945 


some of these are provided by 
School building is one of an 


maintaining a tradition which began with the 
for schools. 


The first grants in 1833 were for building new schools, They were paid to 


epended from 1840 on Her Majesty's 


€ architects’ plans, By 1876 government 
had paid out some £2 Million in grants to the schoo] Societies. 


The school boards, called into being in 1870 to complete the task of 
providing the nation’s children with elementary school places, were 
authorized to borrow from the Public Works Loans Commissioners to pay 
for new schools. Their drawings had to be approved, and the Education 
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Department distributed books of model plans. The board schools often 
had a central corridor, with classrooms leading off it, and frequently had 
internal washing facilities. 

The school boards went to work with a will. The number of places 
doubled between 1869 and 1876, and government could think of making a 
few years’ education compulsory. To keep pace with the rising population, 
school building continued rapidly. By 1903 there were 20,213 public 
elementary schools. 

The 1902 Act gave a new impetus to school building. Although some of 
the boards had built higher grade schools and pupil teacher centres, and 
either they or the new councils had built a few technical schools, there had 
been no general provision of secondary schools. Under the 1902 Act 
councils could establish secondary schools, and from 1906 they could 
acquire land compulsorily. By 1910 there were 980 new secondary schools. 

The 1921’ Education Act required education authorities to prepare 
development plans for all aspects of their service, and they were encou- 
raged to think in terms of a ‘well considered plan of orderly advance’. 
Despite the financial crises of the 1920s and 1930s many new schools were 
built. They often had a central hall still, but the classrooms were arranged 


veranda style round open quadrangles. 


BUILDING AND DESIGN SINCE 1945 

The suspension of school building from 1939 to 1945, war damage to over 
5000 schools, the raising of the leaving age to 15in 1947, and the post-war 
baby bulge, created a massive need for new buildings. The immediate needs 
Were met by the Ministry of Works Hutted Operation for Raising the 
School Age. Although the huts had an expected life of only 10 years, some 


are still in use in 1978. 
An Operational Programme in sch 


Short Term Pro d that 
gramme, an a l r 
grammes. Neither Ministry nor authorities were organized to cope with 


these massive post-war building programmes, and there were long delays in 
approving designs, as well as wide variations in cost. To oe es 
Problems the Ministry created an Architects and Buildings «m D 1949, 
and published new Standards for School Premises m 1950. The IS 
also prepared elaborate formulae for calculating the maximum permissible 
COst for each project. Knowing that projects conforming to the Us 
Standards, and within the cost limits, were likely to be approved speedily, 
authorities quickly fell into line. School ee and the 
Cost o Il by 50 per cent in t " 
ee one budding accelerated. The first thousand post-war 
and then another thousand followed every 


sch in 1952, : 
eae ee dal new schools had been built; there were 5.6 
million new places and a school population of 8 million. 


ool building in 1947 was followed by a 
by a series of annual building pro- 
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The Architects and Buildings Branch of the Ministry of Education 
produced a steady stream of advice for the authorities who had to design 
and build these schools. Their staff of architects and HM Inspectors were 
readily available to comment on the sketch plans and detailed drawings for 
each project, and they also produced a series of building bulletins on school 
design. There were 16 of these bulletins between 1965 and 1967. The 
Ministry also encouraged local authorities and other public bodies to form 
building consortia to exploit the advantages of standardized design: and 
industrialized building methods. The Consortium of Local Authorities 
Special Programme, CLASP, was formed in 1957. The Second Consor- 
tium of Local Authorities, SCOLA, followed in 1961. CLAW 1962, SEAC 


1963, CMB 1963, ONWARD 1966, MACE 1966 and ASC complete the 
acronymic roll call. 


CLAW Consortium of Local Authorities, Wales 

SEAC South Eastern Architects Collaboration 

CMB Consortium for Method Building 

ONWARD Organization of North Western Authorities for 
Rationalized Design 

MACE Metropolitan Architects Consortium for Education 

ASC Anglian Standing Conference 


By 1970 nearly half (43 per cent) of the new schools were being system 
built. However, despite the enthusiasm for consortia in the 1960s, in 1978 
it seems doubtful whether they can all survive the collapse of school 
building programmes caused by the falling school population. 

The Ministry also welcomed the formation of consorti 
purposes, such as the design and purch 


Group 1962), science equipment (Cons 
ties for the Purchase of Science Equi 


(Local Authorities Schools Meals Equipment Consortium). LASMEC's 
task was to design small scale equipment so that the size of kitchens could 
be reduced and building costs be cut. 

The pace of inflation eventually forced the Department of Education 
and Science to abandon cost limits based on formulae in favour of 
individual assessment of the plans and the tender price. Forabout 30 years 
the system of cost limits was remarkably efficient in controlling the cost of 
new schools. Over the same period the Architects and Building Branch was 
equally successful in promoting good design; schools were as effective 
educationally as the cost limits and other constraints allowed. 

Despite their efficiency, cost limits have serious drawbacks. The Minis- 
try formulae were concerned only with initial building costs. This was 
misguided, because a £500,000 school costs another £500,000 in running 
costs in three years. In contrast, the Building Performance Research Unit 
at the University of Strathclyde have exa 


trathcl mined the lifetime costs of St 
Michael's Academy, Kilwinning. They distinguished between initial build- 


a for other 
ase of furniture (Counties Furniture 
ortium of Local Education Authori- 
pment 1963) and kitchen equipment 
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ing costs, operational costs such as heat, light, cleaning and maintenance, 
and activity costs. Amortized over an expected life of 60 years, ini val 
building costs amounted to 20 per cent, operational costs to 12 per cent and 
activity costs to.68 per cent. The Unit conclude that undue emphasis has 
been placed on limiting the initial costs, since these amount to only one- 
fifth of the schools' lifetime cost, even when repayments are spread over a 
long period. 

There seems to have been no serious examination of the possibility that 
there might be more economical combinations of initial and operational 
costs. For example, better insulation might more than save its costs. 
Different methods of construction might lead to lower repair bills and less 
interruption to the working life of schools. Most ironic of all, a modest 
capital outlay might sometimes enable two schools to amalgamate in one 
building, with great savings in operational costs. = 

Similarly, there has been no public discussion of the possibility that 
variations in the initial costs might lead to even greater savings in activity 
costs, or to a significant change in the effectiveness of the education a 
school provides. The tight control of initial costs has also prevented schools 
being built to a standard or in a style which is really conducive to their use 
for community activities. There has been a confusion between minimising 
initial costs, and achieving the most effective use of public investments. 

In the Ministry's defence it may be argued that, outside Cambridgeshire, 
community use was hardly conceived when cost limits were introduced. 
Other changes have also occurred, to challenge the preconceptions behind 
the 1944 Act and the regulations made under its authority. The regulations 
require the provision of a room for the head teacher, and acommon room 
for the teaching staff. There is no mention of any provision, other than 
cloakroom, washing and sanitary facilities, for any other member of the 
school staff. Even when the regulations Were up-dated in 1972 the adminis- 
trative, clerical, technical, welfare and library staff to be found in most 
large schools seem to be deliberately excluded from the common room. This 
may be because the common room is seen asa place for reading, preparas 
tion, marking and the many other activities which occupy e etes part 
of every teacher's day. In that case the omission In the 1970s of any space 
for staff relaxation and recreation is surprising. . 

Since 1950 new forms of school organization, new teaching methods, 
new curricula, new relationships have been conceived. developed and 
applied. Change has meant overcoming the inertia ana permanence of 
regulations and buildings. The regulations might be less detailed and more 
concerned with general principles. The buildings are mimis EM by 
long loan repaid over 40 years or more. They must be built to last. 

The need is therefore for buildings which will function n ways not yet 
known. In the words of Robert Propst, schools must beable to accommo- 
date the future’, At times of rapid change cheaper short-life buildings might 


be a safer and better investment. 
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For short-life schools to be a better investment, authorities would need 
more freedom than they have now. The design of schools is still very much 
affected by decisions made in the 1940s and embodied in the 1944 Act and 
various post-war regulations. The 1944 decisions about school worship and 
school meals have a marked impact on school design and school organiza- 
tion to this day. Every school day is supposed to start with a corporate act 
of worship, for all the pupils. For a decade or more this was usually 
believed to mean that every school must have a hall large enough to hold 
the whole school. Only the creation of large comprehensive schools and the 
absurdity of providing a huge hall which would have virtually no other use 
than corporate worship, led to a new interpretation. Corporate worship 
might be a house or year activity, which might be accommodated in a 


dining room, drama studio or other room large enough for between 150 
and 300 pupils. 


If the school had six or eight dining areas, as many large comprehensive 


schools did, the design of kitchen and dining areas was usually a major 
consideration in planning a school. Even in small schools, the kitchen 
needs vehicle areas for deliveries, and a service outlet to the dining area. 
These requirements make the kitchen and dining areas the starting point in 


designing a school. In design terms, feeding the pupils takes precedence 
Over teaching them. 


architects had to provide vı 
buildings long and narrow 
than 16 or 17 metres deep, 
to build and heat. Millions 
Ministry cautiously 


rooms, to be built with a lower daylight factor, 


pupils a school is planned 
classroom. The Ministry p 
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this land, and its present market value, would be sufficient to cover most 
parts of the country with a plentiful supply of gymnasia, sports halls, 
squash courts, swimming pools, and other facilities for indoor sport. It 
would also be sufficient to provide extensive outdoor all-weather pitches, 
but it was only in the mid 1960s that the regulations were amended to 
permit the provision of all-weather surfaces instead of grass field. For this 
purpose an all-weather pitch is counted as equivalent to three times its area 
of grass. In practice, of course, it is much more flexible in use than grass 
pitches, whose turf will be damaged if they are used more than about ten 
hours each week. 

The insistence on providing extensive playing fields for every secondary 
school had unforeseen results. When new schools were needed in esta- 
blished towns or cities, they were usually built on the outskirts because 
there was insufficient land available in the centre. The closure of old 
schools means there are now often no city centre schools, and inner city 
children have to travel to suburban schools. The new schools are sur- 
rounded by a cordon sanitaire of playing fields which effectually insulates 
them from their immediate community. In these circumstances people find 
it hard to regard school as an intimate part of the fabric of local life. A 
different approach to physical education, and a more domestic style of 
building, like that of many Swedish schools, would perhaps have helped to 


make schools a better focus for community life. 


COMMUNITY USE 
School and college buildings are. of cours hloc 
expensive public investment. The local authorities stock of school and 
college buildings is worth some £10,000 million to £15,000 million. The 
land they occupy amounts to about a million acres, and may be worth as 
Much as the buildings. wae 
Recognizing the value of these investments, government has pressed 
authorities to open their schools and playing fields for community use. The 
1964 Circular 11/64 The Provision of Facilities for Sport and The 1970 
Circular 2/70 The Chance to Share urged the case for education and other 
departments or authorities to make joint provision of sports facilities and 
Joint use of existing facilities. In 1976 the local authority associations re- 
enforced this message in a report of their own, Towards pita Many 
Joint projects have now been cise there is widespread public use of 
school h " ia. and playing fields. i 
Bras rrr c ante if government approvals i pai to 
co-ordinate. This difficulty arises even in co-ordinating different sectors of 
the education service. How much more difficult when more than one 
government department is involved, working sometimes through more 


than one local authority. i joi 
The main emphasis so far has been on joint planning and joint use for 


e. each local community's most 
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physical recreation. There is also a well established tradition of school 
buildings being used by adult classes and youth groups. The cost formulae 
include the possibility of some extra expenditure if this wider use is 
planned. Unfortunately, the amount allowed is sufficient only for a limited 
amount of extra accommodation. It does not permit any general upgrading 
of the building’s style and quality to make it durable, appropriate and 
attractive for community use. 

England acquired a huge capital asset in the years between 1947 and 
1977. Unfortunately, the constant preoccupation with cost control meant 
that vision of the contribution schools might make in a matrix of commu- 
nity services was blinkered. Despite this, important mult-purpose projects 
were built in Cumberland, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Manchester 
and elsewhere. By the time their example had been noted, the drop in pupil 
numbers meant there was little need to build new schools. Only a few new 
and expanding towns had the opportunity of planning their community 
services as a whole. Peterborough Development Corporation seized this 
opportunity in planning the Cresset. (Architects Journal 26 May 1976). 

The first step was a detailed analysis of possible links between schools 
and other community services, facilities and activities. This analysis is 
summarized in Table | (pages 164-5). 


à The next step was to translate this analysis into a plan. The plan is 
illustrated in Figures | and 2 opposite. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND DESIGNIN 
BUILDINGS ipi cius 


School design is also affected by the way in which schools are organized. 


Each school determines certain aspects of its own organization, but 
government regulates some aspects ofevery school" 


must be open for at least 190 days a year, and mu 
hours instruction each day for children under ei 
those of eight and over. There must be two sessi 
morning and one in the afternoon. Schools are 
09.00 to 15.30 or 16.00 hours, and childrenaret 
a half and five and a half hours a day. This means that children whose 
schools work a short day fer the minimum permitted number of days have 
200 hours less teaching in a year than children whose schools work a long 
day for up to 195 or 196 days a year. 


s organization. Schools 
st provide at least three 
ght, and four hours for 
ons each day, one in the 
usually open from about 
aught for between four and 


Even the schools with the most hours provide at most some 1050 hours 
teaching a year. Schools are designed on the assumption that all teaching 
must be done in the 800 or 1000 hours when schools are in session. By 
convention, therefore, schools are Subject to a time limitasri id as the cost 
limits on new buildings. Architects could not provide iue ace for the 
money allowed, teachers did not think of providing more ets altering 
the school day, or year. There were constant complaints about ace of 
accommodation. 


craft area library 
large hall 
squash courts 
youth provision 
(small hall) 
‘games rooms 


car parks 
public transpo! 


offices/meeting 
rooms 


YMCA/Habinteg 
flats 


toilets 


kitchens 
restaurant 
bar 


advice and 
information 


coffee bar 


Key 


1 Function 
2 Exclusive facilities 
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Only in the 1970s did a few quiet voices point out how this problem could 
be eased if changes were made in the school day. Children and teachers 
need not necessarily all start and finish their working day at the same time. 
They need not all break for lunch at the same time. If some pupils were to 
start the day at 08.30 and others were to work until 17.00, and some pupils 
continued their lessons while others had their lunch break, it might be 
possible to think of a 10 or 11 period day instead of the conventional 7 
period day. This would extend the use of specialist teaching rooms, and 
greatly reduce the pressure on them. Overall the pressure might be further 
reduced if educational visits and private study periods were timetabled as 
systematically as other activities. A block timetable might then look like 
this: 

Period |l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9- 10: "A 


Group 
I x x PS/EV lunch x x x x 
2 x x x lunch x x PS/EV x 
3 MEE E: lunch PS/EV x x * 


(PS= privatestudy, EV= educational visits) 


This model ensures that only two-thirds of the pupils use the main 
teaching spaces at any one time, and laboratories, workshops and other 
expensive areas are available for 11 periods a day. : 

Another way of organizing an extended school day would be to divide 
the pupils into two groups, one attending in the morning, and the other 1n 
the afternoon. 


Period q 2 3: 4 8 <6. 97° 8 9-10 4L 1? 
Group 
l x x x x x x lunch 
2 lunch: 3x x. x x x. 7 


Each group could study for four hours a day and have both time and space 
for other activities. 
Another obstacle to the effective use of space in schools is the convention 
that rooms are designed and equipped for whole classes. A room needs tO 
be large enough to accommodate the largest group which uses it, sO there 
are often some spare places. This is because providing rooms for groups is 
the mental starting point in preparinga brief for the architect. If instead the 
starting point were providing sufficient individual places for all the pupils 
studying each subject, and individualized learning replaced class teaching 
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as the most frequent activity, fewer places would be wasted in half-filled 
rooms. 

A host of other preconceptions influence school design: the weight to be 
given to the views of existing teachers, ideas about the community of the 
whole school, the grouping of pupils for pastoral care, setting or streaming, 
the proper size of working groups, the siting of staff rooms, what teaching 
methods should be used, the level of participation by individual pupils, the 
balance between subjects, the availability of teaching and non-teaching 
Staff and their need for accommodation. These issues are aired in early 
discussions between client and architect. The architect teases out the design 
implications of these and other educational issues, and expresses them in 
his drawings. We shape our schools, and they then shape our education. 


10 
Children under five 


SUMMARY 


The health, care and education services for children under five have 
developed as separate entities. Health services are now provided by the 
National Health Service, welfare and care services by local authority social 
service departments under the supervision of the Department of Health 
and Social Security, and education by local authority education depart- 
ments. The delivery of these and other services is fragmented, in other 
countries as well as Britain. Many recent studies of particular needs failed 
to consider the whole range of Services for young children. : 
Fortunately there is growing awareness of the need to unify these services 
in the interests of children and their parents. In many areas useful co- 


operation is developing between some of the various public and voluntary 
agencies working with young children. 


become a major Preoccupation in 

This is particularly true of ser 
Although young children need hea 
have developed separately from e. 


vices for children below school age- 


Ith, care, and education, these services 
ach other. 


Health 


The Court Committee (1976) on Child 


Health Services described in its 
report, the complex origins of the child 


health services. Many different 
170 
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strands have gone to making today’s network of services. The strands 
include compulsory medical inspection for children entering employment, 
health visiting and later maternity and child welfare services, medical and 
dental inspection for school children, special schools for handicapped and 
delicate children, child guidance services, general practitioner and hospital 
services. Even the reorganization of the health service in 1974 has failed to 
produce an integrated service for children, which the Court Committee 
would like to see. 


Welfare 


The development of welfare services has led to their concentration in local 
authority social service departments. These departments provide care and 
welfare services for people of all ages, including children. l 

Until the twentieth century the only welfare service for young children 
was provided under the Poor Law. Children who came on to the parish 
were housed, fed, clothed and educated until they could be put to work. For 
a short period in the 1930s and 1940s the care of these children was 
transferred to local education authorities, but in 1948 local authorities were 
required to appoint Children’s Committees for the care and welfare of 
children below school age and at school. In 1972 this responsibility was 
assumed by new social service departments. ; 

The range of public provision was greatly extended during the 1939-45 
War when the Ministry of Health offered 100 per cent grants to provide day 
nurseries in areas selected by the Ministry of Labour. Faced with an urgent 
Need to enlist women for war work in the factories, government resorted to 
large Specific grants. By 1944 there were 106,000 places in these day 
nurseries, but growth ceased in 1946 when the Ministry of Health ended its 
100 per cent grants. E p 

From 1948 local authorities were charged with inspecting and registering 
the premises of professional child minders. Like the provision of day 
nurseries this registration was undertaken by the Medical Officer, and 
Supervised by the Health Committee, until 1974. 


Education 


TR Provision of education for young children has a longer history than the 
Provision of separate services for their health and welfare. : 

Robert Owen, perhaps the first British exponent of life-long education, 
Opened an infant school in 1816, at New Lanark. His school took children 
Tom two to 10 years of age, providing a child centred education up to six or 
Seven, with a break at four. This was an isolated experiment but in the 
1850s the kindergarten movement took hold of the British middle classes, 
and in 1875 the Froebel Society for the Promotion of the Kindergarten 

Ystem was set up. 
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Meanwhile, the voluntary primary schools enrolled many very young 
children. By 1870 nearly a quarter (24.2 per cent) of England's three and 
four-year-olds were at school. Although the 1870 Act prescribed five as the 
age for starting school, the number of three and four-year-olds at school 
continued to grow. By 1900 nearly half (43.1 per cent) of them were at 
school. 

In 1905, however, the women HMIs said ‘children between the ages of 
three and five get practically no intellectual advantage from school 
instruction’. The grant for children under five was stopped, and local 
authorities were allowed to exclude those under five from school. By 1908, 
32 of the 327 authorities had excluded all and another 126 some children 
under five. The economy cuts of the 1920s reinforced this trend, and by 

1930 the proportion of three's and four's at School had fallen to 13.1 per 


cent. It recovered slightly to 15.9 per cent in 1938, and then fell to 10.2 per 
cent in 1965. 


To compensate for the reduce 
schools, there had been a little d 
Consultative Committee reco 


d provision in elementary or primary 
evelopment of nursery schools. In 1908 the 

mmended the provision of nurseries for 
children of three, but at that time neither money nor approval was granted. 
The 1918 Act was to give local authorities discretion to provide nursery 
Schools. Twelve aided schools were given a grant and by 1921 eight new 
maintained nurseries had been opened. In the 1920s nursery education was 
à victim of stop go; despite spending cuts in 1921-22 and 1926, by 1929 the 
number of nursery schools had grown to 28, 16 aided and 12 maintained, 
with 1233 children. The 1929 Labour Government stimulated further 
growth, and by 1931 there 


further expansion lay on 
Education, anticipating P 
of nurseries in areas whe 


1 record of expansion in the teeth of reverses 
should be encouraging to the 
The brave music of the 1944 Act 


after a child's fifth birthday. In the interests of reducing class sizes 
authorities were asked in 1954 t 
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dated. Only the need for more women teachers led to a slight relaxation of 
the curb in 1964. New classes might be created if their opening allowed 
at least two married women to enrol their children and so return to teach- 
ing. 

" Apart from this relaxation, the 1950s and early 1960s saw a deterioration 
in nursery provision. While the child population zoomed, the number of 
Places in schools and classes, and day nurseries, stayed about the same. The 
ona public provision prompted a creative protest. In 1961 the first pre- 
school playgroup opened in Marylebone. The new movement spread like 
an epidemic. The Nuffield Foundation gave £1500 in 1962 and five years 
later the Department of Education and Science gave its first annual grant 
of £3000 for an adviser’s salary. By 1971 there were 7000 playgroups for 
170,000 children, and the Department increased its grant to £7000 to pay 
°F a second adviser. 

By this time the demand for nursery education was clamorous. The 
eren Committee had recommiended the eventual provision of nursery 
m AU for all whose: parents wanted it, and its more urgent provision in 
iiia areas. They thought places would be needed for 50 per cent of 

Fee-year-olds and 90 per cent of four-year-olds. Fifteen per cent were 
expected to attend full-time. Some money was spent immediately inthe new 
Priority areas ang then in 1969 the government launched the first Urban 

d Programme to help derelict and deprived areas in the towns and cities. 
i Programme is administered by the Department of the Environment 

Teached its fourteenth phase in 1977. In announcing each new phase 

aup P ernment says what kind of projects it favours, and invitee e 

tities to suggest specific projects. The government approves e is 

yea Submissions, and gives large grants towards the capital cost and t pun 

hi 5 5 running costs of approved projects. Nursery schools and ee a 
child favoured in early phases, as were nursery classes for yeaa 

a Fen in some later phases. Between 1969 and 1977 some 24,000 nursery 

es. Were provided under Urban Aid programmes. 7 ed 
edu 'S Was only one aspect of the government's repu Eine 
pr DH The education party was amazingly successful in the aan 

Paign for nursery education. In 1972 the Secretary of, State ; 
uc dh and Science, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, said the governmen 
Winter. the case for nursery education. Sir 
ayBroup A of £90,000 and an ena ee 
Was ssociation. The Prime Ministe l A 
aS the next priority. Margaret Thatchers White Paper eoi niet 
i Work for expansion virtually embodied the haart $ 
Cite oe education would be provided by 1981 men Ende 
is 2/73 planted the signposts for expansion: 250,000 p 


"e 5 cent of the four- 
or 35 -vear-olds and 75 per 
per cent of the three-y Le in nursery classes, because/thty 


help children in their eventual move 


frame 


Yearoig 


Were ch, S. Most of these places would 


*aper than schools, and would 
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to infant classes. A ratio of one adult for 13 children was recommended, 
and half the adults should be teachers. This meant that 25,000 teachers 
would be needed by 1981. a 

There was universal enthusiasm. The Department allowed £34 million 
for nursery building projects in 1974-75 and 1975-76, the Social Science 
Research Council funded a five year research programme, and the Schools 
Council launched a pre-school project and a compensatory education 
project. 

The enthusiasm was short-lived. Even in 1974 some localauthorities had 
to refuse the Department's offer of permission to build new places, and 
others did so in 1975 and 1976. The capital sums were fairly small but 
authorities were reluctant to incur the contingent costs of staffing and 
running new classes. It was also apparent that the continuing decline in the 


birth rate would reduce the need for primary school places. Spare accom- 
modation would often become available for nursery 


therefore cheaper to wait for this to happen than to bui 
opportunity was foreseen, and in 1974 the Departme 
hamshire authority undertook a joint development pr 


schools, where spare accommodation was converte 
classes and family centres, 


classes, and it was 
ld new places. This 
nt and the Notting- 
oject at four primary 
d for use by nursery 


-school education, there are huge 
chester had places for almost half. 
d none. Kingston on Thames had 


» Gloucester, Somerset, the Isle of 
» Bromley and Havering for o 


many countries, and has 


and education, reported in the OECD Observer for November/ December 
1976. (Published OECD 1977.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERN FOR THE UNDER FIVES 
In many member countries famil 


» dental, educationa], day care and legal 
services. 


Delivery of these services is fragmented; some of them are very expensive 
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because they need a high ratio of adults to children. They are particularly 
vulnerable if spending has to be cut. 
_ But the demand increases. The number of working mothers is increasing 
In all the OECD countries. As the Court Committee on the Child Health 
Services observed, the evidence is that Britain shares with other developing 
Countries a tendency for more women to go out to work. 

The OECD will therefore investigate various problems and issues in 
Provision for the under fives. These include: 


(1) the effects of separating children from their parents, even partially; 
dn hd possibility of making financial savings, by, for example, the early 
re cuon of disease, which might be cheaper than the later costs of 

medying the effects of neglect; y 
in e various experiments in Sweden, Italy, France, Germany and Britain, 

Ollective day care; 

e Integrated policies for care and education; ; 

hae tionships between the health services, and the psychological an 
1on services; 

pos pasate conflicts between the medical system and tha 
Ogist teacher and social worker; 


Nd the division of labour and rigid job hierarchies am 


t of the 


ong these profes- 


Thi 2 H H 
strik Programme should certainly be helpful to the United Kingdom. It 
€s much the same note as several recent developments here. 


ell APPROACH? | 
a) Annual Report of the Department of Health and Social = 
Steg’ for example, to a study of the need for a joint Wende: 
Was t 'On, social services, health and other agencies. A report on thi 
s ae Joint 
Appr, Appears to reflect the sentiments of a Cabinet Pipe on inl 
empha in Social Policy which was widely publicized early in x4 m 
divideg Cd that social problems cross departmental boundaries, à ss 
© Tesponsibilities in central government clash with the relative unity 
of ca authorities, Many social policies fail at the delivery point sent 
Quantin take-up. Many social programmes lack well-defined a 
Operationål targets. 
ne government pia proposed a joint approach j^ ideae 
Healt and the Departments of Employment, Education and Sc! ue 
St and Social Security. Using the services ofthe Central Policy ped 
Consi ions would meet every six months as à Catin RAES 
the overall strategy for social problems. The nee ge qva 


Centr: oe 
e d collective 
and local government to be planne T comment 


"sized by the Association of Metropolitan Authorities i 
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on urban policy. The use of a Cabinet Committee and the Central Policy 
Review Staff has been condemned, however. Professor John Vaizey 
believes it to be a device for cutting expenditure on health and education in 
favour of higher pensions, and has condemned JASP because no minister 
will be accountable to parliament for major decisions in social policy. 
These may be taken out of the political arena, and be reserved for senior 
ministers and civil servants. 

It is impossible to say whether these fears are justified. Little has been 
heard of JASP since the joint approach was announced. At operational 
level, the South Glamorgan County Council and the Department of Health 
and Social Security have collaborated in a study of the problems of 
communication between social services and educational services in dealing 
with problems of truancy, violence and delinquency among young people. 


A report on this Project, Working Together for Children and Their 
Families, was published in 1977. 


There were also signs in 1976 of increasing readiness to consider the 


needs of children under five as a whole. The previous tradition had been to 


investigate the administration of separate services. In the 1960s and early 
1970s several committees of en 


the problem of prov 
Report stressed the 
provision needed w: 
Bullock Report, 4 


A : alth and Social Security's Sheffield 
Nena ape PEG} y handicapped focused 
referral, assessment, care and 


care and nursery centres, 
nurseries and children at day 


child minders. 
Towards the end of 1976 the Education and Social Service Committees 
of the AMA and the ACC appointed a joint Working party to report on 
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Provisi ‘ 
ee Ed the under fives. (Local Authority Association 1977). They 
Wiiberofd e number of places had increased rapidly in the 1970s. The 
1975. pus ecu grew by about 20 per cent between 1971 and 
iners ie 5.700 in 1976; the number of registered places with child 
nursery sch M LE 67.300 in 1970 to 86,600 in, 1975; and the number of 
There were bs pes class places from 74,000 in 1973 to 115,000 in 1976. 
groups. also between 350,000 and 400,000 children at preschool play- 
As th : 
ibaa s is number of young children is falling the proportion for whom 
S are available is growing. 


The 
needs AES : > 
as: of children under five and their parents may be summarized 


(1) educati 
ucationg : 1 r » 
five: ational experience on an organized basis for children of three to 
(2) early i 
rly E. ' 
3) ae ee of handicapped and disadvantaged c 
(4) short al and social needs, of parents as well as children; 
demands Ae long term respite for parents to escape their c 
(5) faciliti creative stimulation for their children: 
Deo ies to enable parents to take paid work: 
pensatory education, care and stimulation. 
n for the under fives involves care 
etween education and special or 


hildren; 


hildren's 


The worki 
Orking party believe all provisio 


buttata acct 

compensate tinction can be drawn b cia 
Provision he. care, for each of which, at times separate and distinct, 
Separation ould be made. In the past, however, there has been too much 
time, with ed the disadvantage of children whose needs vary from time to 

Petia. sa changes in the emphasis on care and education. 
legacy a improvement include both lay and professional attitudes, 
“Ween the D past provision, and the sharp division of responsibility 
>€curity, Thi "partnents of Education and Science, and Health and Social 
Separate ; is division has led them to adopt different policies. They have 
attity iden inconsistent capital programmes, there is no unity in their 
arges © nursery centres, nursery education is free whereas there are 
do not have, with the 


De 
p: 
ding play space in 


ther diffi 
Servi or ficulties arise from differences in the pay anO 77. — 
Vas are Nursery nurses and teachers; allowances for working in priority 
hoji ays Paid to teachers but not to nursery nurses; their hours and 
“dueatig differ greatly, and the hours and holidays of nursery nurses In 
“chools n service differ from those in day nurseries: nursery nurses in 
NUrser - i free meals and those in day nurseries do not. and teachers in 
SNL may have free meals though the nursery nurses do not. 
ooi. On allowances for equipment and materials are usually higher in 


ani s; E 
in day nurseries. 


Sch, 
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Despite these difficulties there have been valuable developments in co- 
operative provision. Cheshire has set up a central consultative committee 
representing all statutory and voluntary bodies working with under fives, 
and Islington has appointed a pre-school development officer. Coventry 
has started a joint centre at Hillfields, Hammersmith a drop-in centre for 
child minders, and Camdena day foster care project. Lambeth pays certain 
child minders to take children nominated by the authority, anti in Wigan 
and High Wycombe the Spastics Society and the local education authority 
have started nursery units for handicapped children. 

The Working Party recognize several serious obstacles to a unified 
approach to meeting the needs of young children. The two government 
departments should co-ordinate their building programmes, Local author- 


ities should be permitted to appoint joint committees with executive 
powers, and should be 


of service, and a need 
and child minders. 


Implementing these proposals will 
Pri 


ogress may depend on creatin 
Commission established in Aust 


provide a full agenda for the 1980s. 


£ an ad hoc Agency like the Childrens’ 
ralia in 1975, 
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Schools: five to sixteen 


SUMMARY 


The 1944 
both ih chilären a statutory right to education and requires 
ave very little bu ocal education authorities to protect this right. Parents 
grapple with dry carrying out their share of this duty. They have first 
great variations in the organization of schools and local 


Schoo] 
Systems ` 
- Worse, they have little help in discovering what standards 


are ex 
wo. “pected i 
Ini o + 
ai r achieved. Recently the 1977 Green Paper and some 
d standards more 


Vidua] s : 
ix Ry ca or begun to state aims or expecte 
effort” of Stating oe authority in England has done previously. If the 
S of central aims were to spread it would be easier to harmonize the 

pachers ditis government, local authorities and teachers. 
heir pupils? need usually curricular. Their nominal freedom is limited 
ed for marketable qualifications, awarded by external 


and 
auton 
Omous re 
a us å : 
P aiia PS dri bodies. These bodies have themselves started 
am es for single subject entries. This is thought to threaten 
d public concern about the 


Cures Unda h 
schoeulum, "Discus subjects, and has aggravate 
vies Mu E the content of the curriculum, and how 
e more helpan ould be assessed is prevalent. In some respects it 

Whig UM is to be. | to agree who is accountable for deciding what the 
indiy; teaching . In practice such decisions as We 
Vidua] Sch methods to adopt are left, in England and Wales, to 
Engtic e eias or even individual teachers. Many other countries 
h teachers’ a, and some prescribe teaching methods as well. The 

s’ freedom is said to be the envy of the world, but it does 


Se a he 
ina Dn MD on teachers, particularly head teachers. 
m ented, bec y be eased if the Taylor Report's recommendations are 
» because they would transfer some responsibility to school 
rental and professional 


Tn 
anxie, TS Th 
failed o have Taylor report reflects worldwide pa 
t a voice in school government. Unfortunately the report has 
table for and how they are 
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to be held accountable. It has therefore failed to meet many of the criticisms 
made by Robin Auld in his report on the shortcomings of London’s 
William Tyndale School and its managing body. 


WHAT ARE THE CHILDREN’S RIGHTS TO EDUCATION 


The 1944 Act is a charter for children. It gives children a statutory right to 
full-time education. Their parents and their local education authority are 
each custodians of this right. Each has a duty to see that children receive the 
education they are entitled to: that is, full-time education appropriate to 
their age, ability and aptitude. 

Parents who fail in their duty may be prosecuted and in extreme cases 
may lose the right to care for their own children. Most parents meet their 
obligation by sending their children to school. About one in 20 choose an 
independent school, and the other 19 choose schools maintained by local 
education authorities. 

These authorities are public bodies, controlled by elected councils, and 
subject to the overall control of government and parliament. Parents may 
perhaps take for granted therefore that their children will receive appropri- 
ate full-time education, If they wish to be satisfied that their own duty is 
thoroughly done, they may find it hard to discover what the local authority 
means by appropriate full-time education. The Secretary of State’s Green 
Paper Education in Schools,-and the Taylor Report on School Govern- 
ment both argue that authorities and schools should be required to help 
parents by providing information about the schools and their organization. 

Children have a right to full-time education from the age of five to 16. 
Exactly how much education this gives a child depends on the date of his 
birthday, and where he goes to school. Children must start school not later 
than the term after their fifth birthday. Those who reach 16 between 
September and February may leave at the following Easter, and the others 
may leave at the end of May in the year they reach 16. 
eae ui its c children born between May and Augusta right to 

years schooling whereas those born between September and 


December have at least 11 Years and one term, and those born in the first 
days of September may have 11 years and two terms 


The accident of birthday dates may havea 
on the different stages of education 
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older pupils to 
return to shear of school or take a job for a short term and th 
five-year-olds euch og primary schools are already organized to diui 
in primary and a erm, and extension of this principle to older age grou P 
statutory length "Ex ne schools would be needed if the mini P 
Diference te n bi; life were to be the same for all Mam 
length of each sch e length of school life are matched by differences in th 
and older child ool year. Children under eight must have at lea tth i 
schools must S at least four hours secular instruction each de pe 
reasons like NS for at least 190 days a year, except for mu odi 
Children inde or parliamentary elections. : 
at least 760 es nga must therefore have at least 570 hours, and others 
Eins this, but us secular instruction each year. Most children have more 
"i can vary d ba of days each year and the number of hours each 
iar between n s Bake (1968) found differences of up to 150 hours a 
: lowest ead Beat nido schools, a range of nearly 20 per cent between 
actin Within the ighest number. A range of more than 200 hours is 
E erences in the a regulations. The disparity may be widened further by 
quire 10 or 15 ss mount of homework expected. Some secondary schools 
fon Some p a week whereas others set hardly any to some of their 
Meu. s ps wi school pupils may average several hundred hours 
: ding in gehen adding perhaps 50 per cent to the time they spend 
€ chi : 
i Seems T may therefore receive a third 
ents for Bde whether anyone conscious 
ation should permit this degree of disp 


more education than others. 
ly decided that the arrange- 
arity. 
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TIMATE DIVERSITY? 


Seems equ. 
Permit ete doubtful whether there was ever a deliberate 
his diversity 2 of so many different types of school. 
Te nts First, Rs Bo is itself confusing. Infant, Junior, Junior and 
be id Éngreuker First and Middle, Primary. Secondary. Modern. 
e Und, as well ensive, Grammar, Junior High and High Schools may 
na as community, sixth form and tertiary colleges. Some of 
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authority, and sometimes each school, has its own way of naming the age 
groups. A 12-year-old may be in M4 (the fourth year of an eight to 12 
middle school), M3 (the third year of a nine to 12 middle school) or SI (the 
first year of an 11 to 18 school). An agreement to adopt some simple 
uniform style in naming age groups would remove one source of mystifica- 
tion. In the United States all schools use the grade system so whatever age 
range the schools span children everywhere start in K (kindergarten) and 
proceed from first to twelfth grade. The structure of a local school system 
can be described simply as a six, three, three, an eight, four, or a six, six 
plan and parents everywhere know what it means to say a child is in third or 
tenth or any other grade. 

Some of the difficulty in England arises from the 1944 Act. One of the 
legislators’ aims was to do away with the remaining all 
provide every child with some secondary education. T) 


he age of transfer 
from primary to secondary education was a major preoccupation, defined 
precisely. Primary was defined as education suitable for junior pupils who 


had not reached the age of I2, and secondary as education for senior pupils 
who had reached 12. This definition proved too sharp, and in 1948 transfer 
at any age between 10 years six months and 12 was legalized. 


-age schools and 


dily since 1966, reaching 1051 
5. For financial and statistical 


3 itable for children under 12. Had 
ms and standards for educati some 
machinery for doing this periodi Shee mathe dio 


i authorities being able to persuade 
government they were getting a 800d return for their money, the pressure 


of educational Output and high productivity 


would be enhanced, 
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AIMS IN EDUCATION 


There was of c 
defined i ourse no precedent in 1944 i i 1 
the Me I terms. The Act did Fits a tiu pl a 
People of "hus ves ries as being'to iudi E pi ie. 
providing a varied nd Wales’, and referring to ‘the national xoi i 
Local authorities d comprehensive educational service in = $e d 
mental and physi Were to contribute towards the spiritual DE EET 
The A crim development of the community’ pore 
Objectives were He did not issue any fuller ride dt of aims. Th 
is 1972 White sisi by civil servants as part of the aie eder 
fs «published, It ue i he eet tt - Framework for Expansion they were 
5 ave Bee de er t to Prime Minister Callaghan to make what seems 
uen in October 1976 ee statement of aims. In his Ruskin 
2 ugh oaie e said, ‘The goals of our education, from nursery 
E est of their ability iie are clear enough. They are to equip children to 
xe to-do 4 job ee a lively constructive place in society and also to 
id éOvErDRerfs Hes Not one or the other, but both". In July 
E bd Mines, uud fn cx een Paper was more explicit, both in stating more 
Oh: à consuhative Mitandio must have aims, (Education in 
, Cmnd 6869). 


Schools m 
ust have aims i 
Hii and eee LE which to judge the effectiveness of their 
TN time to time s s of improvements that they may need to make 
owing attem : e majority of people would probably agree with the 
pt to set out these aims, though they might differ in the 


©mphasi 

Phasis 

i to obe ves. on one or the other: 

oe to PR es develop lively, enquiring minds; giving them the 
8; and to argue rationally, and to apply themselves to 

eople and for oneself, 

of life; 

hich we live, and 


(ii) to; 
9 instil res 
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Mas to he] eo races, religions, and ways 
'erdependence Vide understand the world in W 
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Owledge, db a basis of mathematical, scientific and technical 
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ging world of work; 
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(viii) 
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z ; cias learn, if 
social or environmental disadvantages cripple their capacity to 
necessary by making additional resources available to them. 


Local authorities hav. 
few have d 


o 
statements have rarely if ever be 


principles and aims. Michi 
own philosophy of education: 


We believe— 


That the ultimate aim of education is to instill in the individual the 
fundamental concepts of democracy, tof 
That the educa ional program is directed towards the developmen 

knowledge, skills, i i 


: ig Schools Will avoid streaming 
for at least the first year of secondary education’. 


d have anticipated the Taylor Report by 
encouraging head teachers to prepare and governors to expect statements 
of aims. None has done so more thoroughly than Coventry's Sidney 
Stringer School and Community College, The original statements of what 
the enterprise aims to do, Sidney Stringer Schoo] Principles and beliefs, 
and Sidney Stringer education practice, are foll 


Owed by a scription of 
giat resources the School and college have and what services they offer. 
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These form an excellent starting point for working out practical objectives 
for the immediate future: 


What the Enterprise aims to do 


For Its Pupils 
The School is helping to build the rising generation. It is only one of 
many agencies influencing the way young people grow up. The School 
must recognize those other agencies and work closely with those that are 
helpful and counteract those which are unhelpful. The home is the 
greatest influence but church, clubs, press, TV, cinema and other adults 
and the environment all play their part alongside the School, sometimes 
helpful and sometimes not. 

The School aims to equip them for life, both now and later as adults, 
So that whilst they are at school they are happy and secure and motivated 
to develop themselves to the full; and when they leave: 


(a) They are adequately prepared to getan appropriate job or go on to 
Higher Education. 

(b) They know how to cope with the problems of being a young adult. 

(c) They are acceptable to society and can takea place in it, and play a 
Part in changing it for the better. 

(d) They can live with themselves. 


For the Community , 
lt aims to be seen by the residents as an Enterprise which is theirs, which 
has their interests at heart, to which they can turn for resources and 
advice, in which they feel welcome and secure. It aims to help residents to 
improve the quality of life in this area, working alongside them and the 
other professional and political agencies. : 

It aims to be seen as an Enterprise run by the residents for their benefit 
With as little interference from the professionals as possible. It aims to 
integrate School and Community activities where possible. 


For the Staff 
It aims to make the maximum use of what the staff can offer to pupils 
and to the community, and encourages the teachers to develop their own 
potential, and to feel to belong to the corporate community. 

It aims that the staff should feel happy and fulfilled whilst working 
here, and that they play their full part in developing the Enterprise, its 
policies and its plans. 


For the Enterprise 
It aims to use the resources productively for the benefit of those it serves, 
and to attract and motivate excellent staff. It aims to establish a good 
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siis d 
reputation, be a responsible neighbour, and to keep the buildings an 
equipment in good order. 


Sidney Stringer School Principles and Beliefs 


(1) People respond better to encouragement and notice than they do 
to threats—they thrive on affection rather than fear. ff to 

(2) Every pupil is good at Something and it is the duty of sta iis 
discover that ‘something’ and to help the pupil to contribute to t 
school. 


(3) Staff and pupils are co-operating together to achieve mutually 
acceptable objectives. There is not a "we-they' situation. 


(4) Staff respect Pupils, treating them with good manners as individu- 
als, avoiding confrontations of a ‘win-lose’ nature. 


onment: 
of the land. 


er adults have much to offer in the education and 
Ung generation. 


(c) compliance With the law 
(10) Parents and oth 
development of the yo 


Sidney Stringer Education Practice 


Each development made in the School sh . 
: n oul he 
following situation. d take it nearer to t 


realistic objectives. 
(3) Development of the essential skills ofcommunication a » 
acy and the ability to deal creatively with unstructured and numer 
new situations. Problems and 
(4) Learning through discovery 
and as individuals. 
(5) A recognition that subject barriers 
crossed. 


and project methods, both in groups 


are artificia] and need to be 
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(6) Delegation to teams of teachers the responsibility and accounta- 
bility for detailed curriculum planning and execution. 

(7) Mixed ability grouping and teaching materials to enable it to 
work, 

(8) Development of pupil responsibility and co-operation, and high 

Personal standards without uniformity. 

(9) Continuous assessment methods. 
(10) Application of Educational Technology. 
(11) Remedial provision with the minimum removal of pupils from 

School programmes. 

(12) Curriculum which enables pupils to tackle real problems and 
which prepares them for leisure and for adulthood. Mp DN 

(13) Building relationships so that an oppressive or punitive discipline 
System is not needed, yet demands can be placed on young people. 

(14) High utilization of expensive resources. 

(15) Teachers as managers of learning situations. 

(16) Staff development through in-service trainin, 
experiences. 

(17) Non-professional back-up service to improve the use of staff. 

The Sidney Stringer model may be too ambitious for most schools. They 
Will expect to work out simpler statements appropriate to their own 
circumstances. The Taylor Committee has recommended that governors 
Should take an active part in discussing their schools' aims and considering 
how best to achieve them. This will not be easy. As the Taylor Committee 
recognizes, governors will need a great deal of expert professional help from 
their local authority's advisers to inform their discussion and make it 
Constructive. 

There is also another difficulty. Aims are not exclusively educational, 
nor are they achieved only through the school system. Discussion of 
educational aims can too easily be widened to include almost all the aims of 
a good society. To be effective, discussion by local authorities and 
Bovernors needs to relate to matters which they can demonstrably help to 
achieve. Open and objective comparisons between one school and another 
Would then be possible. 


g and sharing of 


MEASURING RESULTS 


Influenced by folk memory of their predecessors' distaste for the systems of 
Payment by results, teachers have strenuously resisted any move to 
measure schools' performance by reference to objective standards. There is 
some justification for their fears. The Revised Code of 1862 introduced 
measurement of children’s attainments in the three Rs, and this was quickly 
extended to other subjects. Teachers’ pay depended on their pupils’ 
performance in tests which had to be brief if the inspectors were to have 
time to visit all schools. This led to the mechanical learning and repetition 
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of a restricted syllabus. The application of similarly inappropriate ways of 
measuring output led, as Raymond E. Callahan has shown, to serious 
damage to American schools in the 1920s. 

Even if no measurement takes place, it seems reasonable to assume that if 
people know what they are trying to achieve, they are more likely to 
succeed than if they do not know. They are also more likely to choose 
achievable aims, if they know what other people in their system are trying 
to achieve. The government, local authorities, schools governors and 
teachers would each benefit if they were all to publish their aims. 


THE CURRICULUM 


For the teacher, educational aims are largely curricular. The tradition is 
that curriculum is the school’s preserve. Governors may have some general 
responsibility for overseeing the curriculum but even they regard it as a 
matter for the head and his teaching staff. 

In practice the schools’ curricular freedom is limited by their pupils’ need 
to leave school with marketable qualifications, These qualifications are 
awarded by independent examining bodies which effectively control 
subject syllabuses, at least for the older pupils, grade the pupils for further 
education and employment, and provide an easily understood measure of a 
school’s performance. In his study of public examinations in England, 
John Roach (1970) says ‘public examinations were one of the great 
discoveries of nineteenth-century England. Almost unknown at the begin- 
ning of the century they rapidly became a major tool of social policy’. 
Examinations were used to select candidates for government service, and 
for universities, to assess the work of elementary schools, and to control the 
work of secondary schools. In the 1850s the College of Preceptors was the 
first to set examinations for secondary school pupils. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and the London Matriculation followed 
within a year or two. In the 1860s a state examination for secondary schools 
was considered, but dislike for state interference or bureaucracy was too 
strong. Instead the schools submitted readily to a system of examinations 
over which they had no control. The number of candidates for examina- 
tions set by these bodies grew rapidly. 

The development of secondary education after 1902 created a need for 
greater uniformity and in 1917 the Secondary School Examinations 
Council was created to supervise the work of the examining bodies. The 
local examinations were replaced by a new school certificate, awarded to 
candidates wo passed in each of a group of subjects. This was so effective a 
control over secondary schools’ work that the prescription of curricula and 
inspection of timetables were abandoned in the 1920s. The school certifi- 
cate itself gave way in 1952 to a new general certificate of education 
awarded to candidates who passed in any one subject or more. The pass 
standard was high, beyond the reach of many secondary school pupils. ^ 
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new certifice : 
suites oe education was therefore started in 1965. The 
ipee dir stable wees bodies still run the general certificate, but the 
Sey eee ary education is run by local examination boards on 
R a a majority of seats. The certificate of secondary 
S D oe system. encourages schools to submit their own 
most pupils still tak moderation, but few have done so. The result is that 
ee cippus e examinations set by external bodies. 
rapidly ot que o cle sitting and passing these examinations grew 
Professional Sud y control over a pupil's individual curriculum was the 
enced ana EE of his teachers, themselves sometimes inexperi- 
allowed to ami 2 R It came to be widely believed that pupils were being 
ERE be p difficult subjects however fundamental these subjects 
The 

ee Paper struck a popular note in saying ‘the time has 
composition cios try to establish generally accepted principles for the 
Sitienu Xt is secondary curriculum for all pupils, that is to say a core 
become BE es ri College, the Prime Minister said he did not wish to 
Curriculum "ve m the debate about whether there should be a basic 
question. "he iei it clear he felt this was an important and urgent 
establish a broad Green Paper said the Secretaries of State would ‘seek to 
"| onines és Vales with their partners In the education service on 
are aims inate the curriculum and particularly on whether because there 

on to all schools... there should be a “core” or “protected 


Part: 
1 1944 schools were trusted to 


gious education. The 1944 Act 
attended b h an act of corporate worship 

y all the pupils, and to provide religious education. In county 
dance with a syllabus agreed 
of the Church of England, 
nd theauthority. Authorities 
k out their own. In the 1950s 
nd authorities were 
e and Inner London 


May adopt z 
syllabuses a syllabus agreed elsewhere, or Wor 
es devised by the Cambridge and Sunderla 


Widely : 
Y used, and in the 1960s West Riding, Lancashir 
have been popular. 


espects. It is the only subject a 
j hose entire syllabus is deter- 
arents to withdraw 
eacher. ligious education. 

$ may not be penalized for wit g from the act of worship or 


€ provis; : 
Sene of religious education. " 
sters have indicated their belief that these provisions are capable of 


meeti : 

Montis changing needs in a rapidly changing world. Teachers are perhaps 
Modat oubtful. Secondary school buildings often have no hall to accom- 
€ all the pupils, and many now assemble their pupils in smaller 
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groups, only once or twice a week. Primary schools often prefer class 
assemblies during the day, so that worship and other forms of learning are 
integrated. Agreed syllabuses are often abandoned in favour of pro- 
grammes which take account of the growth of a multi-racial society and 
changing views of what the world’s moral and social problems are. 

The Department’s contribution to discussion about the curriculum is 
based on work done by some of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. Some are 
studying secondary school curricula, and have suggested a checklist of the 
sort of skills every 16-year-old should have. These are aesthetic, creative, 
ethical, linguistic, mathematical, scientific, social and political, and spirit- 
ual. Inspectors are collaborating with head teachers in trying to decide for 
each area what results should be expected of 16-year-olds. 

The Assessment of Performance Unit (APU) has done similar work in 
trying to construct a model of the secondary curriculum. This model 
includes pupils’ development in six areas, linguistic, mathematical, scien- 
tific, personal and social, aesthetic, and physical. 

Preparation of this model was one of the APU’s main preoccupations for 
the first two years after its creation in 1974. The next step is to identify and 
define standards of performance pupils might be expected to achieve, and 
then to devise acceptable ways of measuring pupils’ achievements. The 
Unit's intention is to test small samples of pupils in order to build a picture 
of how pupils in England as a whole are performing. 

The Green Paper suggests a framework for the curriculum, and the 
Possibility of part of the curriculum being protected because there are aims 
common to all schools and pupils. These aims must include the achieve- 
ment of basic literacy and numeracy at the primary stage of education. 

The curriculum debate is as old as education. More than 2000 years ago 
Aristotle observed ‘all do not take the same view about what should be 
learnt by the young either with a view to plain goodness or with a view to 
the best life possible: nor is opinion clear whether education should be 
directed mainly to the understanding or mainly to moral charac- 
ter... whether the proper studies to be followed are those which are useful 
in life, or those which make for goodness or those which advance the 
bounds of knowledge'. 

This debate will last another 2000 years, or more. What is most 


interesting is the terms of reference for the Great Debate of 1977. The 
Secretary of State deliberatel 


WHO IS TO BE RESPONSIBLE? 
“What is taught in schools is the res 


2 Ponsibility of the school authorities’ said 
van Straubenzee as Minister of S 


tate for Education in 1970. The school 
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AES ay be responsible but their power is limited. Ministers, HM 
A ENEE A PX E cete bipes s share in curriculum 
Tyndale School, ‘in th n : L 3 L e uc ps a TEDOIE OR William 
Nova, s , e Inner London Education Authority the inspector- 
SaL d ave the power to oversee the conduct and curriculum of a 
have this ough supremely well qualified to do so’. Nor does anyone else 
fon aly power. The local authorities power is limited to controlling the 
Posee Tesources, and giving advice. The next debate might usefully ask 
e curriculum is decided, as well as what it should be. 

By convention, decisions about the curriculum are left to teachers. ‘It is 
Probably true to say that nowhere else in the world does a teacher have so 
Wee freedom in the choice of what to teach as he does in Britain’ 
(Wiseman & Pidgeon 1970). 

Mie Sweden the National Board of Education is responsible for the 
i diede Its 1969 proposals for revising the curriculum were agreed by 
EE MA and became law. Up to grade six the whole week is filled by 
Miel pini subjects, and from grade seven pupils have some choice. In 
eee nine there are 29 periods for compulsory subjects, four for one or 
predetermined options, and two for subjects freely chosen. 
aud depen he school year amounts to 1200 hours of which 140 are for 
Reems subjects. The elective subjects are agriculture, industry, epis 
10 One. home making and a foreign language. In practice only one child in 

Ba chooses an elective other than English. i 
man gium, Denmark, Norway, New Zealand and Yugoslavia are Amoni 
to ey other states where the subjects to be taught and the number o 2 
Peirus on each subject are determined nationally. with at most a lew 
In E for part of the week. ' me 
e rance the 129 Inspecteurs Généraux de l'Instruction Publique efine 
uoc UMEN. The law of 11 July 1975 set out general nore for 
ner ee primary and secondary education. In June 1970 the! Men 
Objecti Planned Programmes’ which are based on 'fixing precise A : 

Jectives to be attained’. Subject to the approval of the Counci o 
Mu the Minister of Education formulates decrees about M oed 
Statut of schools, financial arrangements and the rights edm p 

s ory councils consider the educational programmes and the sent 
Guna each subject, and the minister then embodies their Se 
dias in ministerial orders. The inspectors see that these are tà dd 
in ne nt in teacher training, and publishers that they are taken into à 

E W text books. 
other y where there is less central control o 
detailed ^. of holding teachers to account may 

Go curriculum objectives are often agreed. xs sadi a 
su nd Rapids School Board is one which has en iste d 

Pervisors in collaborative objective setting. Within the framework 0! 

‘chigan State Education Department's minimum mathematics objec 


th 


um and timetable 


f the curricul 
United states 


be used. In the 
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tives, the Grand Rapids team have produced detailed objectives for 
kindergarten to eighth grade. They expect 90 per cent of the children to 
reach at least 80 per cent of the objectives identified as appropriate for 
study during a given year in school. The objectives are summarized ina 120 
page printed loose leaf binder, available to board members, officers, 
teachers, and parents. 

The Michigan Department of Education has also been active in develop- 
ing performance objectives for vocational and technical education. These 
covered agriculture, distribution, health, consumer and home making, 
occupational home economics, office, technical, trade and industrial, and 
employability skills. These objectives were adopted as minima by the State 
Board, who told school districts and community colleges ‘to retain your 
school district’s priority for program funding, it is necessary that your 
agency adopta set of minimum performance objectives foreach program’. 

There is no such process in English education. 


TEACHING METHODS 


The freedom teachers have to decide a school's curriculum is matched by 
their freedom to choose their own method of teaching. To the extent that 
teaching methods depend on material or human resources, they are 
influenced directly by local authorities and indirectly by central govern- 
ment. The rate support grant is based on certain assumptions about 
national levels of spending on teachers, other staff, equipment and 
materials. The system makes no provision for experimental developments, 
and being based on assumptions about average changes in a very large 
system tends to perpetuate existing practice. The rationing systems which 
most local authorities use to distribute resources have a similar effect. 
Neither central nor local authorities see it as part of their task to give 
general advice or recommendations about teaching methods. They are 
more modest than authorities elsewhere. In 1972 for example the Japanese 
Ministry said schools should try to introduce individualized or small group 
instruction to supplement their normal class teaching. The ministry also 
planned systematic research into the use of teaching machines. Similar, but 
more extensive research into teaching methods led in Sweden to legislation 
i ds as well as curricula and 
School organization. Frontal teaching methods should be replaced by 


in work units consisting of 
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should be organi H 
Roin "e hee the help of local associations, who whould take 
planning and Seded them. Pupils should be represented in the local 
vu. Thana istrative body, work unit conferences, and class 
education. n e : ould become partners in education, not the objects of 
tional es senior classes more time should be provided for voca- 

ost o 1 
English D i which this law gives a clear lead are matters for 
and ldesladviser o ecide for themselves. Both Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
Ehout feria s and inspectors see it as part of their job to advise schools 
REDEEM r 5 menos and organization, and if they were seriously 
Minister's e i report exceptionally to the local authority. The Prime 
impression bid wed the Great Debate of 1976 and 1977 may give an 
tilfiiedlamn d iu iig intends to be more positive in intervening in 
‘The Sedior Chi aps and that HMI might revert to a more inspectorial role. 
appraisal by hake aio has denied this in a covering letter to the 1977 
maintained scho i of mathematics, science and modern languages in 
current apti ees in England. She wrote ‘may I say that contrary to 
Ut merely m d Inspectorate is seeking not to extend or change its role, 
teil io o entify the appropriate contribution which would be most 
Me Si people with an interest’. 

Suggested eae Development: acomparative stu 
to curricul ious questions as a basis for compari 
um development. These questions are: 
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In these circumstances teachers are under heavy pressure to conform to 
what they believe to be the expectations of their fellow teachers and of 
parents. They may find it easier to accept than to challenge convention. 
Particularly when many teachers are relatively young, as they were in the 
1960s and 1970s, teachers’ freedom may reinforce tradition instead of 
providing a secure base for experiments. 


HEAD TEACHERS 


Freedom also creates an exceptional burden for heads. 

The 1959 Schools Regulations say that every nursery school shall have a 
superintendent teacher, and every other maintained school a head teacher 
who shall take part in the teaching. Though the 1944 Act did not mention 
head teachers, it did say that every school should be run in accordance with 
rules of management or articles of Bovernment. Model articles, to which 
most local authorities still conform fairly closely, were published. These 
say 'the head teacher shall control the internal organization, management 
and discipline of the School, shall exercise supervision over the teaching 
and non-teaching staff, and shall have the power of suspending pupils". 
This isa responsibility the head cannot avoid. He is also required by school 
regulations to keep an Admission and Attendance Register, a Punishment 
Book, and School Annals. He has a common law duty, stated in classic 
terms by Mr Justice Cave in 1893, ‘to take such care of his boysasa careful 
father would take of his boys’. 

In carrying out his duty to control the management and discipline of his 
school the head has the power to make and enforce school rules. They must 
be reasonable, they must not be contrary to the law of the land and they 
must not be repugnant to public policy, Changes in the size and organiza- 
tion of schools, and changes in many fields from authoritarian to participa- 
tive forms of leadership, have compelled heads to change their modus 
operandi. A few authorities have already asked their heads and teachers to 
make formal arrangements for consultation within the school. Some of the 
School are to select staff, to allocate resources, to 
Sand rooms, and to communicate with the school 


Even with metaphor to hel 
of the head's contribution t 
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some degree a sepa , 
officers recen op entity and not simply part of a system’. Ed i 
regard his relatio a to this elusive concept Not on ee 
ee af otter cae | head teachers as one of direct duce 
n in ihis fact. ierarchical local government departments find it 
[e] J 
local Nee ciiin Organization, T. 1. Davies (1969), HMI, noted that 
size of a school's uthority adminstrators decide the general character and 
to be provided im intake, the number of staff, and the other resources 
character of A is leaves the headmaster virtually free to decide the 
curriculum’s fra Schools curriculum, and completely free to erect the 
a first hand inei ces This line of decision tends to deny to each partner 
the other’. If teach £ knowledge of the problems and difficulties faced by 
Controlling the < fore could be given a more active role in planning and 
Money on imm ocation of resources they would scrutinize the use of 
English heads ent heating, lighting, materials and staff to avoid waste. 
countries. In carry far greater responsibilities than those of many other 
curricula aims "üedtiot systems like those of Sweden and France where 
guidance, the E syllabus, and even teaching methods are the subject of clear 
educational nem is free to concentrate on staff and pupils’ personal and 
the benefit of cl elopment. Similarly in the United States where heads have 
Supervisory st ose contact with their school board's superintendent and his 
ER staff, heads seem less burdened than their English counter- 
e Ta 
burden, or Repor (1977) suggests one change which would reduce this 
governors not or Committee were concerned with the role of school 
heads. ‘We have concluded’ they say ‘that there is no aspect 


ofthe š 
chool’s activiti 
s activities from which the governing body should be excluded 
ould be accountable 


nor any; 
only bs ipai for which the head and his colleagues sh 
"esponsibilit a or the local education authority. It follows that the 
Word must ie aor deciding the school’s curriculum in € 
Ec lever’, e shared between all levels and between all those concer! 
IS res tors 
^ n ai E would include reviewing the school’ 
re petvising the jie gs governors be given statutory respon 
x en a eh 1 of schools the Taylor Committee imply some 
ri Ool, At thes ead's responsibility for t yllabus of his 
SPonsibilit ame time, in recommending that t sume this 
nglish a Taylor Committee would perpetuate and strengthen the 
ition of autonomy for individual schools. 
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For historical reasons the Act distinguished between managers of 
primary schools and governors of secondary schools. Managers had often 
been created from the 1840s onwards to administer the early parliamentary 
grants to voluntary school societies. Their name reflected their accounta- 
bility for sound day to day administration. (See Gordon 1974). 

They often took their responsibilities very seriously. One retired HMI, J. 
R. Blakiston, listed some of their main tasks as the daily inspection, 
enquiries into absenteeism, the inspection of registers and the enforcement 
of cleanliness and tidiness. ‘Such managers’, as he says, ‘would no more 
leave everything to teachers than would the colonel of the regiment leave all 
to its adjutants and subalterns’. Managers appointed teachers, and at 
Burton on Trent they even watched candidates for a headship give trial 
lessons. 

Sometimes they raised funds, as those of the British School at Romford 
did in 1864 when they organized a street collection which paid the cost of a 
dinner for 86 children. A local brewery was persuaded to contribute nine 
gallons of beer, in a splendid gesture of liaison between schools and 
industry (Gordon 1974), 

After 1870 the school boards also appointed managers for individual 
schools and some like the Liverpool and London Boards delegated 
considerable powers to managing bodies. In 1880 Liverpool published a 
volume of suggestions to the managers of public elementary schools with 
practical tips on such topics as ‘what to notice when classes are at work’. 

The managers of board schools usually had a less clearly defined role 
than those of voluntary schools. Their name, and the lack of any clear 
description of their task led to uncertainty and self doubt. As the Prime 
Minister A. J. Balfour observed in 1902, ‘I think it is very natural that 
anybody who saw the term "manager"... would say “These are the people 
who have got control of the schools”. It is a mistake, but it is a natural 
mistake..."management" and “manager” are terms which do not carry 
with them the idea of control’. 

Nor does the term governor. Governors descend from the bodies 
appointed to carry out the wishes of the founders of endowed schools. In 
the twentieth century governors were also appointed to the new maintained 
secondary schools, most of which were grammar schools until 1944. 

The 1944 Act extended the appointment of governors to all secondary 
schools, and of managers to all primary schools. Local education authori- 
ties were free to decide the membership of both governing and managing 
bodies but the articles of government for secondary schools had to be 
submitted to the minister for approval. The articles set out the governors’ 
powers, and were intended in particular to 'determine the functions to be 
exercised in relation to the school by the local education authority, the 
body of governors and the head teacher respectively". 

On 4 May 1944 the Board of Education issued a White Paper (Cmnd 
6523) on secondary school government. It Suggested that some women 
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and both groups of people behave reasonably, the Rules of Management 
may not need to be consulted very often. If relations between the two are 
bad, then the Rules of Management should provide assistance. They will 
only do so, however, if they-spell out in clear terms the respective areas of 
responsibility of the various parties concerned in the conduct of the school, 
and if all the parties concerned take the trouble to inform themselves of and 
apply such Rules’. 

Auld comments favourably on the relaxed and informal relations 
between the William Tyndale managers and the head and staff of the infant 
school. The teachers were always ready to welcome managers into their 
school, and into the classroom. They did not see this as a threat. 

In the junior school relations were very different. In 1973 and early in 
1974 many of the managers supported the school strongly, but they began 
to grow disenchanted with staff policies, and to wish for the Authority's 
intervention. Their confidence weakened still more when late in 1974 an ill- 
conceived and badly run reading scheme was launched. Relations with the 
staff deteriorated. Then a small and unrepresentative group of managers 
approached the chairman of the Schools Sub-Committee who allowed 
them to believe that expressions of community concern might lead the 
Authority to intervene, although the Authority's advisers had not recom- 
mended intervention. 

, Their concern then led the managers to take action which Auld says Was 
improper. On 29 September 1975 the managers resolved to ask the 
Authority to take action under its Disciplinary Procedures. The chairman 
of the managers reported this immediately to the Guardian newspaper 
which printed details of the complaint the following morning. The manager 
claimed later that he did not know this breached the spirit of the Instrument 
of Management, which says that disciplinary proceedings are confidential. 
The managers then asked that the temporary teaching arrangements 
occasioned by the strike of several teachers should continue until after the 
Proposed Inquiry, although this meant no proper inspection of the 
teachers’ work could take place. The chairman and other managers Were 
concerned at a proposal that the staff should return to run the school for 4 
time so that proper reports could be prepared for the inquiry and the 
chairman arranged to meet the Leader of ILEA to discuss these matters: 
Four hours before this Meeting the managers released copies of the 
incomplete Teport on the school to the London evening papers. male 
condemns this action because the report was incomplete, because the 
publicity was bound to harm the school, because publication was poten" 
tially prejudicial to the staff inthe Inquiry dueina fortnight, and because it 
was bad manners to the Leader of the Authority. In fact the Authority did 
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given parents a share in school management for some years. In 1975 
Norway set up an elaborate system of school councils for pupils, parents, 


i i : s 
ment committees in some areas such as Malmo. In New Zealand paren 
are actively involved in school management and teachers and pupi 
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es the Girls Schools Association and their Governing Bodies 
ZR rig the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools and the 
are me es of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools. These associations 
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SUMMARY 


At 16 young people must choose between continuing their education at 
school, transferring to full-time education at a college of further education 
or to full-time vocational training, or entering the labour market. . 
Localauthorities provide educational, employment and training services 
to help young people in their transition from compulsory schooling to 
whatever follows. i 
The schools contribute through their programmes of careers education 
and work experience for pupils below school leaving age. Despite these 
programmes there is evidence, from the Coventry Community Develop- 
ment Project for example, that school life is not an adequate preparation 
for employment. Neither schools, employers nor careers officers came well 
out of this report. P 
The careers service is the main agency for helping young people in their 
progression from compulsory schooling to whatever follows. Despite bitter 
arguments it is still based in the education service, but direct funding to 
help the service cope with high unemployment may lead to further 
discussion of the location and purpose of the service. 
Pupils who wish to continue their full-time education beyond sixteen 
may do so inschools or colleges. Schools havea more straight forward task 
than colleges; persistent attempts to simplify the structure of further 


education courses is at last bearing fruit in the work of Technician and 
Business Education Councils, 
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INTRODUCTION: THE CHOICES AT SIXTEEN 


When young people reach 16 they are allowed to leave school. At that 
stage they must choose one of five Possible lines of action. They may 
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that the importance of industry and commerce should be emphasized in 
initial teacher training. 

Serving teachers already have opportunities through the CBI Intro- 
duction to Industry Scheme to spend three weeks ina local firm to learnat 
first hand about industry. Unfortunately, schools have found it hard to 
release teachers for three weeks and in 1973 only 18 percent of schools had 
a teacher who had taken part in this scheme. Other organisations like the 
Schools Information Centre on the Chemical Industry and the Sheffield 
Regional Centre for Science and Technology, have organized shorter study 
tours and industry experience days for teachers. The Sheffield local 
authority and-the British Institute of Management have also arranged the 
twinning of certain local schools and firms, to give teachers direct contact 
with the firms’ staff. 

Schools also need help in finding material for careers education. Many 
large firms and several other agencies supply speakers or prepare materials 
to meet this need. They include the Law Society, the Institution of Civiland 
Mechanical Engineering and the Industrial Society; the most ambitious are 
the Schools Councils’ Careers Education and Industry Projects, and the 
CBI’s Understanding British Industry Project. 

Examining bodies are developing syllabuses and examinations at CSE, 
GCE, C-and A-levels in such subjects as ‘understanding industry and 
commerce’, and ‘industrial studies’. Groups of teachers in Essex, Wiltshire, 
Manchester, Leicester and other areas are also active in linking schools and 
industry. 

The growing opportunities for school-based learning about industry and 
commerce need to be supplemented by practical experience for pupils as 
well as teachers. Industrial visits have been a regular part of school 
programmes for may years. Their value is limited by lack of time and the 
size of the groups. Of much greater potential are the developing opportuni- 
ties for children at school to have some work experience. These opportuni- 
ties were formerly confined to pupils above the minimum leaving age, until 
the 1973 Work Experience Act legalized work experience for children in 
their last year of compulsory schooling. 

Suitable places are not easy to find and some schools have been 
disheartened by the size of the problem. If pupils are to have opportunities 
of tasting several different jobs and perhaps experiencing more than one, 
the help of the Careers Service and voluntary agencies like Project Trident, 
and the wholehearted co-operation of firms, will be needed: 

Some authorities have made special arrangements for handicapped 
pupils to start work preparation courses at nearby skill centres before they 
were eligible to leave school. A few have also set up small work experience 
centres for educationally sub-normal children; this is thought to give them 
a slight advantage over the least able children in ordinary classes. Handi- 
capped children are particularly at risk in the transition from school, and 
the Warnock Committee have therefore recommended that each handi- 
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capped child should have a named Careers Officer as interpreter and 
counsellor during the last year or two of school and the first year or two 
after school. 

These arrangements for school children should not be confused with the 
Manpower Services Commission Work Experience Programme for unem- 
ployed young people of 16 to 18. The main difficulty with regard to the 
schemes for school children is that employers are not paid for their 
contribution and give no guarantee of the quality of experience to be 
offered. 

The organization of careers education and work experience is usually 
undertaken by an experienced teacher, nominated as a careers teacher. 
When the Department of Education and Science undertook their survey of 
careers education in 1972, 94 per cent of the sample schools already had at 
least one careers teacher, but nearly half allowed only a fifth of the teacher's 
time for careers education. Some of these careers teachers had already 
formed a national association, and by 1977 this had 1400 members. The 
association promotes vocational, educational and pers 
counselling, and develops programmes of careers educ 


onal guidance and 
ation. 


SCHOOLS AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


Preparation for the labour market goes beyon! 
employers complain that applicants’ standard it in ] 
and mathematics are too low for the work expected. In engineering, 
example, applicants are unable to work in fractions, because schools now 
Work mainly in decimals. Schools have changed to decimal and metric 
measures, in line with government policy, though it will evidently be several 
Benerations before imperial units are phased out in engineering. fs 
This is a specific example of a general need to match curricula an s 
requirements. Many firms set their own selection tests perhaps without 
having established precisely what skills their employees actually use, or 
Whether the tests measure the same skills as the job requires. The need isto 


examine job requirements closely, to establish err uc oet em 
are es i ield Centre for Science and Technology 1s one 
ignia = he Shell Centre for Mathematical 


instituti ich is doing this, and t mati 
Education i iai University has produced, for the roe 
Industrial Training Board, a book of mathematical problems in € 
based on the industry's requirements. Similar work for other in eee e 
in other areas of the curriculum would be most illuminating for schools, 
and would offer a basis for reconsidering curriculum content: " " 
These developments in teacher training, careers a er — 
ence and curricula help in the choice young peop e red ma : e: bir 
In spite of these improvements, there is evidence that t e BUG s : 
Organization of secondary schools need more radical prar me 
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Community Development Project (1975) undertaken by the Home Office 
and the City Council. The study contrasted certain differences between life 
at school and life at work. These were- 


School Employment 

working groups of 25-30 working groups of 5-15 in 
members in most cases most cases 

groups made up of members made up of members 

all the same age, with the of different ages 

exception ofthe supervisor 

frequently changing super- same supervisorall the time 
visors (i.e. about every 

35-60 mins) 


The effect of their experience at school was to make *young people at the 
point of transition into work, highly dependent on adults rather than 
equipping them to take responsibility for themselves as young citizens and 
employees. Yet many of the adults on whom they depended were not in à 
position to give appropriate guidance’, particularly if the children were 
immigrants. 

These criticisms of the schools' contribution were matched by criticisms 
of the firms to which these young people went. ‘In the industrial and 
commercial firms studied, training and support were only offered to young 
people to the extent that they were expected to prove valuable as contribu- 
tors to production. Firms were seldom in a position to afford time and 
energy on supporting the less skilled, nor did they know what to do for 
them in this respect.’ Meeting the needs of developing young adults was 
subordinated to Operational efficiency if ever a conflict seemed to exist. 

Finally, the study commented on the role of the Careers Service. “The 
Careers Service despite wishing to be concerned for the personal develop- 
ment and growth of young people, was mainly used by all concerned— 
schools, parents, employers and young people themselves—as an agency to 
sort young people into available job slots as ordained by employers.' The 


careers service was seen as an employment rather than an educational 
service. That is certainly how it began. 


THE CAREERS SERVICE 


The Liberal government of 1906 is often credited with laying the founda- 
tions of the future welfare state. 
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following year, 1911, education authorities were made responsible for 
advice, and employment exchanges for placing. This division did not work 
well, and in 1927 the Ministry of Labour became responsible for central 
control of the system of guidance and placing, and Juvenile Employment 
Exchanges were set up. 

In 1945 the Ince Committee was appointed ‘to consider the measures 
necessary to establish a comprehensive Juvenile Employment Service’. 
Their report led to the 1948 Employment and Training Act, which again 
divided responsibility. Local education authorities were given six months 
to decide whether they wished to run the Youth Employment Service. If 
they failed to take this option, the Ministry of Labour would run the service 
in their area. In the event 129 local education authorities did so and 52, 
covering only 20 per cent of the population, did not. Local authorities 
received a 75 per cent grant towards the cost if they provided the service. 

A centre for training Youth Employment Officers was opened at 
Lamorbey Park in Kent, and in 1949 the Piercy Report on the recruitment 
and training of YEOs recommended one year’s training for new entrants to 
the profession. Some training was needed for established officers also, and 
the Central Youth Employment Executive began five-day residential 
courses in 1953, and another series of four-week courses in 1955. The YEOs 
formed their own professional institute in 1960. Progress seemed slow and 
in 1961, following the Savage Report, à Training Board was naris 
promote the training of Youth Employment Officers. The Board y u T 
LEA, Ministry of Labour. Local Government Examinations Boar 
Central Youth Employment Executive, Institute of Youth Employmeni 
Officers, National and Local Government Officers Association, an 
training institute representatives. The Board quickly promoted a ze 
centre for full-time training, at the Manchester College of Commerce, a : 
Breatly increased the number of short courses for new entrants an 
experienced officers. The number of approved full-time Fani nd 
has grown steadily, and the annual output in 1977 was ahol — 

This has led to asignificant change in the character ofthe senders E 
time Youth Employment Officer often had many years wor kom pana 
industry or commerce; the new style Careers Officer is vim piece 
graduate with a year's professional training. In some ollices "€ 
graduates are now a substantial majority. They need ur € E 
cope with the growing complexity of the labour m cd E E et 
simple things were in one city in 1926 when one-thir qe oys os 
School at 14 became errand boys. and one-sixth of the girls became daite à 

Faced with an ever-widening range of employment, apu. 2 osa e 
needed more information, and more help. Careers pee D hs 
and conventions became increasingly common in the 1950s an s. The 
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leaving age, and occasional waves of unemployment, all added to the 
pressure. Sheffield had started its Youth Employment Service in 1951 with 
seven YEO’s and nine clerks. By 1965 the numbers had grown to 14 Careers 
Officers, as they became known after the Albermarle Report, and as many 
clerks. 

The Albermarle Report of 1965 was the first full-scale review of the 
service after 1948. The report recommended that the service be allowed to 
help young men and women over 18, and training for new officers be made 
mandatory. Other suggestions included a change of name to Careers 
Officer, a change rapidly taken up all over the country. 

Other changes had to wait while a bitter debate over the future of the 
service was conducted, between those who were mainly concerned with the 
educational work undertaken by careers officers, and those concerned with 
placements in the labour market. The education party wona major victory 
when the 1973 Employment and Training Act imposed a duty on all local 
education authorities to provide a Careers Service. The LEA has to make 
arrangements to help people attending educational institutions, either full- 
or part-time, to determine what employment will be suitable and available 
to them. It also has to provide an employment service for people leaving 
educational institutions. The LEA also has to help people in the labour 
market who still turn to the Careers Service for help.Until 1974 the Careers 
Service dealt with those under 18 and the Department of Employment with 
those over 18. Now the two services run in parallel, and young people have 
a choice of service. 

Until 1974 the Department of Employment kept tight control of the 
Careers Service. It gave 75 per cent grants, determined local establishments 
in detail, would allow only certain premises to be used, and inspected local 
services regularly. The Central Youth Employment Executive provided 
careers information, vacancy lists, research and training facilities. From 
1974 local authorities became responsible for the service themselves, 
though the Department of Employment continues to advise and inspect. In 
practice the authorities’ financial responsibility has been slightly relieved 
by the government's decisions in 1975 and 1977 to fund a few professional 
and support posts, because of growing unemployment. Because placing is 
now much more difficult, and older clients return more often for further 
help, the old CYEE standard of one Careers Officer for every 400 pupils in 
each age group is no longer adequate. 

In giving these specific grants government uses the Department of 
Employment as its agent, 
enabling the Department of Educ 
s pand at central government expense, the 
service would be drawn towards the Source of its funds. As it is, the English 
Careers Service straddles the frontiers between education and employ- 


ment, and is well placed to contribute to bridging the transition from 
compulsory school to whatever follows it. 
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Careers Officers have a knowledge of employment opportunities, the 
local labour market, and particular jobs, which enables them to make a 
valuable contribution to a school’s careers education. But the service 
developed in an age of full employment. Careers Officers advise pupils and 
help them in self-assessment and placing in jobs, on the underlying 
assumption that an appropriate niche can be found for every young person. 
This assumption did not survive high unemployment in the mid 1970s. Like 
North America and the rest of Western Europe, the United Kingdom 
experienced mounting unemployment, particularly among young people 
under 25. The EEC Commission were so concerned about the apparent 
unemployability of young people that in 1978 they funded over 20 
experimental projects to find ways of easing the transition from school 
work, 


SCHOOLS: PUPILS OVER SIXTEEN 
England and Wales, and other parts of the United Kingdom, have two 
distinct systems of education for students of 16 to 18 or 19. The systems 
developed independently, to meet different needs. Their separate identity 
Was confirmed by the 1944 Education Act. This required local authorities 
to ensure that their areas have adequate facilities for both secondary an 
further education. Secondary education was defined as Mu 
riate to the requirements of senior pupils below the age of 19. E fad 
education as full- or part-time education for persons over comp 
School age. ] 2 
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formers’ who were not looking to A-levels asa passport to higher education. 
Some needed to resit O-levels or took O-levels for the first time after having 
obtained passes in the Certificate of Secondary Education. But there was 
no target specifically for these pupils. Some GCE boards launched an 
Alternative O-level for them and in the early 1970s several CSE boards 
experimented with an extended version of CSE known as the Certificate of 
Extended Education. By 1974 some 17,000 students, usually 17-year-olds, 
were taking the CEE. Although the Schools Council had suggested this 
development in 1971 and recommended its establishment to the Secretary 
of State in 1976, the Secretary of State was reluctant to give a definite 
answer. At the end of 1977 she had not given approval for the CEE to be 
offered in 1979, so schools were unable to plan ahead. Apart from a few 
Royal Society of Arts examinations, schools had few other qualifications 
to offer pupils who did not aim at A-levels. Faced with the loss of much of 
its work to the new Technician and Business Education Councils, the City 
and Guilds of London Institute offered a new foundation course which 
could be taken in colleges or schools. The Business Education Council 
seems sympathetic to the idea that schools should offer courses leading to 
its qualifications, but the Technician Education Council is not. Despite the 
anxiety of many schools to develop non-A-level courses for the expected 
influx of pupils there was no evidence outside the schools of any great 


desire to help create appropriate new types of course for the new sixth 
formers, 


FURTHER EDUCATION 


The schools’ tasks are much less diverse than those of further education. 
These were defined in 1944 as full-time and part-time education for persons 
over compulsory school age, and leisure time occupation in organized 
cultural training and recreative activities. ‘Further education’ is an 
umbrella term, covering a bewildering range of activities. It includes post- 
graduate: study at polytechnics, operative training courses at certain 
colleges of further education, and many diverse vocational, professional 
and recreational courses at all levels. Technical colleges have also been free, 
from their inception, to Provide general and academic courses at school 
level and beyond. In the 1950s and 1960s some colleges won a wider 
reputation for this kind of course than for their strictly vocational courses. 
Others were to specialize increasingly in advanced work, and were ulti- 
mately to win recognition as a distinct sector of the country’s higher 
education system. This development is described in the next chapter. The 
following paragraphs describe the development of further education as a 


service for young people of 16 to 19, and older students working at school, 
craft or lower technician level. 


Government intervened in the 


: Inter Provision of technical education as 
reluctantly as it did in other stages 


of education. By the mid nineteenth 
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Following the recommendations of the Percy Report on Higher Techno- 
logical Education, the government established 10 Regional Advisory 
Councils (RACs) to co-ordinate the provision of further education at all 
levels, and to provide a forum for education and industry to ascertain the 
needs of young workers and advise on the provision needed. It seems 
questionable now whether a system of regional councils is close enough to 
individual colleges or firms to provide immediate and meaningful dialogue. 
Another difficulty is that the RAC’s have been free to determine the range 
of their own discussions, and some have never concerned themselves with 
non-advanced work. Further, they have only an advisory role, and even 
their capacity to advise has been overlooked by government, which did not 
consult them in the 1960s over the location of new universities or polytech- 
nics. 

Their concern at this and other slights led the Councils to establish, in 
1968, a Standing Conference of Regional Advisory Councils. 

Alongside the RAC’s government also created, in 1948, a National 
Advisory Council for Education in Industry and Commerce, which has 
submitted numerous reports on the development and management of 
further education. Various aspects of further education, such as education 
in art, commerce, and agriculture were the subject of other enquiries in the 
1950s, and the number of students continue to grow steadily. : 

The growth of further education led to concern about the most effective 
way of systematizing the provision. In 1956 therefore the White Paper on 
The Organization of Technical Colleges proposed some concentration of 
advanced work and a clearer distinction between the colleges undertaking 
advanced work and others. Numerous local colleges would provide only 
non-advanced courses, and area colleges would provide non-advanced 
courses and part-time advanced courses. 

The local colleges were particularly concerned with the growing demand 
for part-time day release courses. In 1938 about 90,000 employees had 
systematic education in working hours, but there was an immediate surge 
after the warand numbers had risen to 167.000 by 1947 and over 300,000 by 
1952. The number of young people on day release then stabilised and was 
still only about 250,000 in 1964 when the Henniker Heaton Committee 
reported. By 1976 there were still only 470,000 part-time day students 
taking non-advanced courses. 

About 750,000 young people leave school in Britain each year, more than 
half of them at 16. Some 600,000 enter the labour market directly and 
about half of these receive no further education and little or no systematic 
training. The government regard this paucity of provision for sixty per cent 
of school leavers as a matter for serious concern, and they now intend to 
give priority to the vocational preparation of young people aged 16 to 19. 
One of their contributions in 1976 was an outline proposal for unified 
vocational preparation. The government planned a programme of about 
20 pilot schemes involving the co-operation of colleges and employers, in 
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After preliminary consultation with colleges, training boards, local 
education authorities, industrial concerns and other bodies, the Technician 
Education Council issued its first policy statement in June 1974. It 
proposed to award Certificates, Higher Certificates, Diplomas and Higher 
Diplomas, and awards for supplementary studies. All these awards had to 
be accepted as widely as the awards they were to replace: they had to be 
acceptable to students, employers, professional bodies, universities and 
colleges of higher education, and the EEC. In setting standards the Council 
would have regard to students' level of entry, the nature of the programme 
of study, the availability of teaching and support staff, the quality of 
accommodation, equipment and other staff, and the arrangements pro- 
posed for final assessments. All awards would be moderated or examined 
externally. Schemes would be approved for up to five years, The Council 
hoped that individual colleges or groups of colleges would propose 
schemes planned in conjunction with local firms. It would also provide 
standard programmes and standard 60 hour units to be incorporated in 
locally designed programmes. 

The Council expected that certificate courses would usually involve 900 
hours in college spread over three years, diploma courses 1800 to 2700 
hours full-time over two years, higher certificate courses 600 hours over 
two years, and higher diploma courses 1200 to 1500 hours full-time over 
two years. Evening only courses would involve a similar commitment. 

These proposals affect over 0.25 million students in more than 500 
colleges. They are working for nearly 300 different awards, previously the 
responsibility of about 90 Joint committees and City and Guilds of 
London Institute committees. To supersede these varied arrangements. 
the Council have decided to appoint a network of three Sector and 22 
Programme Committees. 

The range of studies covered by the programme committees includes 
general, electronic and communications, electrical, plant process and 
control mechanical and production: foundry fabrication and metallurgy. 
maritime studies, road transport and aeroplane studies; architecture. 
building and quantity surveying, building, civil and structural, cartogra- 
phy. planning and land use, extractive industries; life sciences, agriculture 
and horticulture, hotel, food, catering and institutional management. 
applied chemistry and physics, visual and graphic communication, textiles. 
clothing and furnishings. 

Some TEC courses started in 1975 and many more in 1976. By 1977, 180 
standard units and 15 Programme Guidelines had been issued and colleges 
had submitted 900 requests for validation. About 1000 programmes were 


validated for starts in September 1977. This represents a massive updating 
of content and approach, 
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Administration, National Certificates in Distribution, and Certificates in 
Office Studies. 

In the course of its preliminary consultations the Council identified 
certain fundamental concepts which it believed should become central 
themes in all its courses. The four central themes are that money is the life 
blood of any business, that people are involved with every business, that the 
ability to speak and write simple English is of major importance, and that 
much business takes place in a technological environment in which to be 
numerate is an important asset. 

The Council propose to award certificates and diplomas at general, 
national and higher national levels. At the general level the Council will 
produce curricula and syllabuses and will set and mark written examina- 
lions, In this respect it will have a somewhat different role from that of 
TEC. At the national level the Council will devise curricula and syllabuses, 
but the Council hope colleges will wish to devise their own courses. At 
higher national level the Council will devise broad guidelines and a typical 
Curriculum, but will expect to validate courses devised by colleges or 
groups of colleges. 

The Council expect certificate courses to involve from 210 to 270 hours 
teaching each year, and diploma courses from 540 to 720 hoursa year. The 
Council will welcome proposals which include some compulsory work 
experience. The Council are also most anxious that employers and 
appropriate professional bodies should be involved in planning the Coun- 
cils own courses and abo in planning locally devised courses. Colleges 
Should secure any necessary approvals from their local authority and 
regional advisory council and the Department of Education and Science 
before they submit a course for validation. " 

BEC and TEC are working together in joint committees for courses 
in Mathematical Sciences and Computer Studies. They also consult 
the National Examination Board in Supervisory Studies and have been 
üsked by the Secretary of State to assume responsibility for vocational 
Courses in art and design, and comparable courses inagriculture and related 
Subjects, 

The effect of the work done by BEC 
Prospectuses by the late 1970s, and early 
Structures become usual. 


and TEC will become clear in college 
1980s as common course 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING s 
Government was even slower to intervene in industrial training than it had 
been to support education. From the collapse of the Elizabethan appren- 

hteenth century until the 1960s there was 


liceship regulations in the eig | nti j 

Virtually no statutory provision for vocational training. As it became clear 
that the lack of a coherent system of training was among the causes of 
Britain's poor economic performance, pressure for legislation grew. In 
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1962 the government outlined proposals for legislation ina White Paper on 
industrial training (Cmnd 1892) and in 1964 the Industrial Training Act 
became law. The Act made the Secretary of State for Employment 
responsible for training and created a central Training Council to advise 
him. The Secretary of State's executive agents are 27 Industrial Training 
Boards, whose activities cover 12.75 million of the country's working 
population. There are also two non-statutory boards for local government 
and the merchant navy. Each board consists of representatives of employ- 
ers and workers in the industry, with a small number of education mem- 
bers. 

The Industrial Training Boards work through a system of levies and 

grants. The Boards have statutory power to tax firms falling within their 
field of activities. The taxes should be sufficient to finance the level of 
training thought necessary by the Boards. Firms are paid grants related to 
the amount and quality of the training they provide. The levy system 
excited great hostility among employers and was modified in 1974 after 
intensive discussion and consultation. Since 1974 Boards have had a power 
rather than a duty to raise a levy and some have chosen to work through a 
system of exemptions for firms whose training reaches the required level. 
The functions of the Central Training Council were assumed by the 
Manpower Services Commission and the Boards were made accountable 
to a Training Services Agency (TSA), which was itself one of two executive 
arms of à new Manpower Services Commission (MSC), created in 1974. 
The Commission is responsible to the Secretary of State for Employment 
for running the employment and training services. The TSA is responsible 
for vocational training and the Employment Services Agency for public 
employment services. 
; The Training Services Agency and the Department of Education and 
Science immediately appointed a planning group ‘to identify what links 
there should be between the training and education services’. The Group 
noted the many links which had developed since 1964, and suggested that a 
national consultative forum should be established. Such a forum, to be 
known as the Training and Further Education Consultative Group was 
appointed in 1976. It is intended to provide a forum to discuss the 
implications for each service of the others’ activities and plans, and the 
broad framework of courses, The Group consists of 15 members drawn 
from industry, the Industrial Training Board. the Training Service Agency. 
local authorities, teacher associations. Regional Advisory Councils and 
Regional Examining Boards. The Group went to work quickly and in 1977 
the Department of Education and Science published on its behalf a series of 
recommendations on links between the training and further education 
services. The recommendations covered resources planning, operational 
requirements, methods and standards. The Group itself was to remain in 
being to ensure that the proposed arrangements work smoothly. 

This is particularly important because of mounting concern in the 
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education service about the extent to which the activities of the Training 
Service Agency impinge on the education service. 

In 1975, for example, the TSA’s proposals for vocational preparation for 
young people included the possibility of the TSA helping to promote 
developments in careers guidance, the promotion of work observation and 
Work experience, support for link courses, emphasis in careers guidance on 
the pupils most needing help, and improving employers’ support for 
schools. TSA referred to the need for careful examination of the balance to 
be struck between the responsibilities of secondary education and the role 
of industrial training in vocational preparation. TSA would be looking to 
gateway courses, short industrial courses for young people, and the 
Provision of a wider range of training opportunities for young people. 

These proposals might be construed as threats to both the schools and 
further education systems. The most immediate problem is, however, the 
Way in which the TSA seems to be creating an alternative further 
education system. In 1977 there are already 63 Skill Centres with 30 
annexes and another 11 centres and five annexes will open by 1979. These 
Centres often seem to duplicate craft courses in building trades, radio and 
electrical servicing, motor vehicle repairs and painting and others which 
are available in local colleges of further education. There seems to be no 
Consultation with local education authorities before a centre 1$ opened. 
Ironically, it appears that the cost of centre courses is well above what the 
TSA pays for courses provided for it by local colleges. . 

These developments have contributed to à massive expansion of the 
Manpower Services Commission budget. The TSA budget of £327.7 
Million compares with national expenditure of about £500 million on 
Colleges of further education workińg at non-advanced level. The develop: 
Tent of Skill Centres and of TSA funding of courses has caused hard 

teling in the education service because for several years the rate support 
Brant settlement has contained no provision for expansion in further 
ducation, 
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industrial, occupational selection, wider opportunities and introductory 
courses. 

(3) Temporary employment through the job creation programme. 

(4) Work experience. 

(5) Employment subsidies, such as the youth employment and tempo- 
rary employment subsidies and the job release scheme for workers nearing 
retirement. 


These measures were estimated to have reduced the number of unem- 
ployed young people by 85,000-90,000 early in 1977. Many of these 
measures had no direct impact on schools or colleges, though they were of 
great importance to the Careers Service. Others, like the various TSA 
training courses, had an immediate impact’ because the TSA financed 
courses at college and specified their curricula and length. Even before the 
special measures for young people TSA had financed the Training Oppor- 
tunities Scheme for men and woman over 19 who had left full-time 
education forat least three years. Many TOPS courses were held at colleges 
of further education. In 1975-76, for example, of 60,000 places, 7500 were 
at employer establishments, 18,700 at Skill Centres, and 33,700 at colleges. 
Industrial Training Boards, which rely partly on funds from the TSA, also 
financed courses at the colleges, which were therefore able to expand 
slightly at a time of standstill in local authority activities. 

The Careers Service also benefited in 1975, and again in 1977, from the 
government’s decision to meet the full cost of 230 additional careers 
officers in 1975 and 90 in 1977, provided that these were engaged solely m 
work with and for the young unemployed. Grants for these posts were paid 
from the MSC's budget. 


THE HOLLAND REPORT 


By 1976 it was clear that the problem of unemployment was likely to con- 
tinue and that the special measures of the mid 1970s needed to be drawn 
together in a coherent system of youth opportunities. The MSC therefore 
appointed a working party, under the chairmanship of Geoffrey Holland, 
to see whether it was possible to provide opportunities for training oF 
participation in work experience or job creation projects for all young 
people of 16 to 18 who have entered the labour market and cannot get a job. 
The Holand Report, Young People and Work, was published in May 1977 
and accepted by the government in June. It eniphasized the need for a 
simple well-ordered programme on a continuing basis, with a correspond- 
ing long-term commitment by government and MSC. The report outlined 
proposals for increasing the scale of provision already made under the 
special measures, including the development of community services, with a 
veiw to helping from 40 to 50 per cent more young people. All participants 
would receive a standard allowance of £18 a week, and should receive more 
guidance and support than hitherto. Those unable to find a job after the 
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opportunity would be eligible for other opportunities or further education. 

The gross cost of these proposals was estimated at £168 million a year, 
but compensatory savings in supplementary and unemployment payments 
would reduce the net cost to less then £100 million. The report recognized 
that some costs would fall on local education authorities for the further 
education and training associated with job creation and work experience 
schemes. 

Education authorities were concerned about this and also about the 
contrast between the proposed allowance of £18 a week and the allowances 
available to students in full-time education at school or college. Some 
authorities thought mandatory allowances of the same amount should be 
paid to all full-time students. If they were not paid, young people could be 
better off financially if they opted out of further education. Authorities 
recognized that their careers and youth services would have to be streng- 
‘thened, as well as the staff of their further education colleges if they were to 
make an effective contribution to the programme. In further education 
alone the Department of Education and Science estimated that the cost in 
1979-80, the first full year of the scheme, would amount to £6.3 million. 
Authorities were also concerned to know more about the proposed 
arrangements for local boards to advise on local programmes. In Septem- 
ber the MSC produced a document outlining its proposals for setting up 21 
units to cover Scotland (3), England (16) and Wales (2). Each unit would 
Serve a number of local authority districts. The area served by each unit 
Would have a board representing employers, trade unionists, local authori- 
ties, the education service, voluntary organizations and a district man- 
Power committee. To prevent the Board being unduly large, it was 


Suggested there should be only one local authority and one education 
ee how these could represent the 


Service representative. It was difficult to s 
in their area or communicate 


Views of all authorities or services with 
effectively with them. 

To outside observers the Manpower Ser C n ee l 
adopted a system of accountable management in which specified otiia 
are individually accountable for spending substantial budgets. There is no 
parallel to this in the local authority system among either members or 
officers. MSC officers with authority to make decisions work with local 
authority representatives who can only discuss, advise and report back. 
Two such different systems are hardly compatible. f . 

A problem of a different kind arises from the proposals for allocating 
Tesources to each area. This would be based on the number of young people 
under nineteen who had been unemployed for six weeks or more in January 
each year. This would penalize authorities where there were highly 
deve i sures already in operation. 

My eer ce Minister of State for Employment, Mr Walker, 
referred to the fact that 8000 unemployed adults would be recruited 5 
Supervisors for the Youth Opportunities Schemes to be run at Ski 


vices Commission seems to have 
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Centres. Without intended irony he said that word should be spread that 
applications from unemployed teachers would be welcomed. It looked 
even more as though government was seeking to run its own education 
system in parallel to those run by local education authorities. This 
development may be justified by the Department's relative neglect of the 
education of young people of 16 to 19. It has failed to address itself to the 
absurdity of having different salary scales, conditions of service, regula- 
tions and benefits for young people in schools and colleges. In 1975 its own 
annual report disregarded further education, though it had sectors on 
teacher training and non-university higher education. 

This is a marked contrast to developments in other highly developed 
countries, such as the United States of America and Sweden. In the USA 
senior high schools and newly created Skill Centres work together to 
integrate vocational courses with general education and present a balanced 
curriculum to the students they both serve. In Sweden about 85 per cent of 
young people now continue their full-time education in integrated upper 
secondary schools which provide vocational and academic courses. Unem- 
ployed adults who need retraining or further education or special opportu- 
nities may return to school, or take one of various opportunities and 
retraining courses at adult skill centres. The Labour Market Board 
finances these centres and decides what courses are to be provided. The 
education authorities are responsible for monitoring the courses, recruiting 
teachers and deciding teaching methods. Similarly unified services for the 
16 to 19's are needed in England. 
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Higher education: the 
supply and training of 
teachers 


SUMMARY 


Higher education began like elementary and secondary education through 
Various voluntary efforts. Universities, teacher training colleges, and 
technical colleges began independently. Only after a century of reluctant 
intervention and limited support has government begun to create a system 
of higher education consisting of university and local authority sectors. 
The rapid expansion of universities, teacher training colleges, and technical 
colleges in the 1960s, and the end of the boom in the 1970's, have drawn 
attention to the lack of a coherent planning or management system. The 
Minister of State, Gordon Oakes, is chairing a committee which hopes to 
report in 1978 on the management of the local authority sector. 
Government was as reluctant to promote a system of higher education as 
it was to create a system of state schools. Yet nineteenth-century England 
had a growing need for people educated beyond school level. The need was 
Met by independent agencies, including universities, teacher training 
colleges and'technical colleges. Some of these institutions have come to 
Specialize in higher education. Almost all have come to depend on public 
finance. Government has at last begun to integrate them in an emerging 
System of higher education. 


Universities, teacher training colleges an hnical coll i 
ent roots and different traditions. Their integration 1$ difficult and painful. 


d technical colleges have differ- 


UNIVERSITIES 

Until the nineteenth century England had only two universities, at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Despite the foundation of London and Durham universi- 
ties and desultory attempts to reform Oxford and Cambridge, government 
did little in the nineteenth century to promote university education. New 
embryonic universities began to evolve in other major cities towards the 
end of the century, and from 1889 parliament voted an annual sum to 
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support the new civic university colleges of Manchester, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Bristol. By 1900 this grant 
amounted to £25,000 a year, shared between 13 colleges. Oxford and 
Cambridge were included in the grant system from 1917. 

Responsibility for administering these grants was divided between the 
Treasury and the Board of Education, though from 1911 the Board aided 
the new universities. In 1919 government created a buffer between itself 
and individual universities; this buffer was the University Grants Commit- 
tee which had £1 million to disburse in its first year. Until 1964 the UGC 
received its funds from the Treasury and as A. J. P. Taylor (1965) observes 
‘the minister in charge of education thus had no say in education at the 
highest level in its first year’. This anomaly was removed in 1964 when the 
Department of Education and Science became responsible for financing 
the University Grants Committee. The Committee has complete freedom 
in allocating funds to the 45 universities (see Table 13.1) and other 
institutions for which it is responsible, but does so with knowledge of 
government targets for student numbers, the balance between arts and 


science students, and the balance between undergraduate and post gradu- 
ate work. 


Table 13-1 U K Universities supported by the University Grants Committee 


England Founded England Founded 
Oxford 1263 Aston 1966 
Cambridge 1284 City 1966 
Durham 1832 Brunel 1966 
London 1836 Bath 1966 
Manchester 1857 Bradford 1966 
Newcastle 1852 Surrey 1966 
Birmingham 1900 Salford 1367 
Liverpool 1903 Cranfield GS 
Leeds 1904 
Sheffield 1905 
Bristol Wales 
Reading vu Wales io 
Nottingham 1948 
Southampton 1952 Scotland 
Hull 1954 St Andrews jari 
Exeter 1955 Glasgow 1451 
Leicester 1957 Aberdeen 1494 
Sussex 1961 Edinburgh 1583 
Keele 1962 Strathclyde 1964 
East Anglia 1963 Heriot-Watt 1966 
York 1963 Dundee 1967 
Lancaster 1964 Stirling 1967 
1964 
Warwick 1965 


i Northern Ireland 
Kent 1965 Queens e 
Loughborough 1966 Ulster 1965 
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Although government’s first support measures were so tentative, they 
were sorely needed. In 1913 Britain had only 9000 university students 
compared with Germany’s 60,000. Britain was producing only 350 gradu- 
ates a year with first or second class honours in science or technology 
compared with Germany's 3000 graduate engineers each year. If a single 
reason can explain Germany's post 1945 economic miracle, it is perhaps 
this massive stockpiling of human capital. 

Britain's undergraduate population crept slowly up to 30,000 in 1931 and 
50,000 in 1938. About one third came from grant aided schools and one in 
seven had started their education in elementary schools. 

The 1939-45 war was a great stimulus to expansionist thinking in higher 
education as in other fields. The Committee on Post-war University 
Education and the Association of University Teachers each urged a 50 per 
cent increase in the number of graduates, and the 1946 Barlow Report on 
Scientific Manpower said the universities should produce 3500 graduate 
Scientists a year compared with 2500 in 1938. The number of state 
Scholarships for undergraduates was increased successively from 360 a year 
to 750 in 1947, 800 in 1948, 950 in 1949 and 2000 in 1951. By then local 
authorities were making 8000 major awards a year, though some were only 
honorary awards to state scholars. The Further Education and Training 
Scheme for Ex-servicemen financed many at universities, and various 
employers, like the National Coal Board, were also supporting some 2000 


Students in 1949. 

With this help the number of stud 
university establishment resisted an 
that new universities be created; only the 
Staffordshire at Keele was created, sponsore 
ties of Manchester, Birmingham and Oxford. Man 


the golden 1960s. (See Table 13.1). i l 
In the early 1950s England’s universities were still small and few in 


number, But the nucleus of the university sector of higher education system 
was discernible. The local authority sector as it came to be known was less 
well developed and could hardly have claimed to be part of the higher 


education system. 

The local authorities ha 
beyond school, the trainin, 
education, The development and fusi 
growth of a separate local authority 


ents reached 85,421 in 1949-50. But the 
other Barlow Report recommendation 
University College of North 
d by the established universi- 
y more were to follow in 


d inherited two responsibilities for education 
g of teachers and the provision of technical 
on of these tasks led eventually to the 
sector of higher education. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

The training of teachers was undertaken first by voluntary bodies. The 
Voluntary societies who were active in establishing elementary schools in 
nineteenth-century England and Wales recognized a need for trained 
teachers. They therefore founded training colleges. From the 1840s the 
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Committee for Education gave grants to these colleges, though it did not 
establish colleges itself. By 1900 there were 62 colleges with 5800 students. 
The 1902 Act allowed the new local education authorities to found their 
own training colleges, and some did so. By 1939 there were 83 colleges, of 
which about two-thirds were run by voluntary bodies and one-third by 
local authorities. Most of these colleges were small: 64 had fewer than 150 
students, and the 1944 McNair Report on the supply and training of 
teachers and youth leaders said many were too small to be effectively 
staffed or economically managed. 

McNair also recommended strengthening the colleges’ links with univer- 
sities through the creation of university-based institutes of education to act 
as area training organizations. Sixteen were formed by 1949 and four more 
were added later. The area training organizations represented universities, 
training institutions, local education authorities and teachers. They were 
required to co-ordinate training facilities within their areas and oversee 
both the academic content of courses and the examination of students. This 
university connection was to become a source of pride to teachers and 
training colleges. In reality the status of teacher training depended more on 
the relatively low school leaving qualifications held by many students, and 
the fact that courses lasted only two years. McNair had recommended their 
extension to three years but the post-war shortage of teachers, aggravated 
by the raising of the school leaving age to 15 and the post-war baby boom, 
prevented government from implementing this recommendation until 
1960. Indeed one of government's main preoccupations in the 1940s, 1950's 
and 1960's was to secure an equitable distribution of teachers. This was 
achieved through a simple rationing and quota system. 

The immediate need in 1945 was, however, to train many more teachers 
quickly. Nineteen new colleges were established between 1946 and 1948 
and some 35,000 teachers were trained in short emergency courses under 
the Further Education and Training Scheme for ex-servicemen. Many of 
these ex-servicemen had worked in industry or commerce before their 
military service. Their experience meets some of the conventional criticism 
that teachers have too often led a closed life in the education system, 
proceeding from school to college or universities and thence to teach in 
schools, without any experience of the outside world. 

The colleges' range of interest was also extended by the raising of the 
leaving age, and the formal separation of primary and secondary education 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Teacher training students had at least the benefit of a two year full-time 


course. Most students at technical colleges were part-time, studying only in 
the evenings after their normal work. The small proportion taking 
advanced courses were swamped by those taking lower level courses. 
Government's first interventions in technical education were as tentative 
as its support for teacher training. From the 1850's the Science and Art 
Department had been charged with promoting the practical arts. This it did 
through an elaborate system of grants which were paid to a bewildering 
variety of evening schools, grammar schools, higher grade schools, colleges 
of design and art, and other institutions. From 1889 this support for 
independent initiatives was supplemented by the powers local authorities 
had to levy a rate and establish institutions for technical instruction. 
Growth was very slow. By 1910 England and Wales had only 13,000 full- 
time, 68.000 part-time day, and 558.000 evening students. By 1937 there 
were still only 20,000 full-time students, and even the post-war enthusiasm 
for education brought the numbers to only 45,000 full-time and 196,000 
part-time day students in 1946. The colleges and evening institutes also had 
1,354,000 evening students. 


Even in the colleges fewer than 6 per cent of students were full-time. The 


colleges had no choice but to cater for the vocational education of students 
within travelling distance of the college. The few students who wished to 
take advanced courses had to be satisfied with what could be mounted 
locally. . e 

There was clearly scope for local initiative in deciding what courses to 
provide. This had two dangers: One was that neighbouring colleges might 
compete uneconomically for a limited number of students; the other was 
that important fields of study might be ignored altogether. Concern about 
these issues led Lord Eustace Percy. President of the Board of Education, 
to initiate in 1925 a study of the organization of industrial and commercial 
education in Yorkshire. This study showed the need for regional co- 
ordination, and in 1928 the Yorkshire Council for Further Education was 
established. Other regional councils followed in South Wales, the West 
Midlands, Merseyside and Manchester. . l 

In 1944 Lord Eustace Percy became chairman of the Committee on 
Higher Technological Education. Among their recommendations was the 
extension of this system of regional councils to the rest of the country. Ten 
Regional Advisory Councils were created, to discover needs, advise on 
provision and secure economy. Their terms of reference include both full 
and part-time further education, at all levels, though the wide diffusion of 
lower level courses means there is less need for regional co-ordination of 
these courses. 


The undeveloped state of further education, and perhaps also parlia- 
ment’s ignorance of the subject. is clearly reflected in the 1944 Act. Most of 
the Act deals with schools, and further education is described only in 
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general terms as full- and part-time education and leisure time education for 
persons over compulsory school age. The lack of any further definition has 
led to semantic and organisational confusion arising from use of the term 
‘further education’ to describe courses as diverse as short recreational 
courses, part-time craft courses and full-time post garduate courses. 
Higher education remains a term of art rather than law, used to describe 
courses of beyond GCE ‘A’ or Ordinary National Diploma level, leading to 
a qualification of at least first'degree or equivalent standard. 

In 1944 it was left to the Perey Committee to fill many of the gaps left by 
the Education Act. The Committee’s task was: ‘having regard to the 
requirements of industry to consider the needs of higher technological 
education in England and Wales and the respective contributions to be 
made thereto by universities and technical colleges and to make recommen- 
dations among other things as to the means for maintaining appropriate 
collaboration between universities and technical colleges in this field’. The 
Committee thought universities should supply scientists for research and 
development, amounting to 45 per cent of qualified manpower. Technical 
colleges could supply the other 55 per cent, consisting of technical 
assistants and craftsmen. A limited number of colleges, to be known as 
colleges of technology, should develop sandwich courses to combine work 
training with academic studies at university degree level. These colleges 
would be controlled by local education authorities but there would be some 
national arrangements to finance them. Each would have its own govern- 
ing body and a board of studies representing the academic staff. Research 
would be a normal and important function. Industry would contribute to 
the colleges’ work by preparing plans of its own research needs, releasing its 
staff to provide advanced teaching, and providing facilities for academic 
staff to keep up to date. 

The Percy Committee also recommended the creation of national 
colleges in specialized fields such as horology and instrument technology. 
heating and ventilation, foundry work, and leather and food technology. 
Eight national colleges were founded within three or four years. Finally, 


the Percy Committee recommended the appointment of a National 
Advisory Council for Ed 


education made them more practicable. In 1956 
education suggested the creation of sandwich 


^ T courses, the award of new 
diplomas and degrees in 


technology and the creation of 10 colleges of 
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advanced technology. These colleges formed the apex of a system of 
technical education. The colleges of advanced technology would concen- 
trate on advanced courses, regional colleges would do a great deal of 
advanced work, area colleges a little part-time advanced work and much 
non-advanced work, and local colleges only non-advanced work. 

These proposals excited great enthusiasm, and were the basis for rapid 
expansion in all levels of technical education, including advanced work. 
This was matched by developments in teacher training. Government's 
decision in 1960 to extend the initial teacher training course to three years 
implied a 50 per cent increase in the number of places and a significant 
change in the status of teacher training. 

Local authorities had contributed to higher technical education and 
teacher training for half a century before 1944. But the scale of their 
activities was still minute. Even after the post-war expansion there were in 
1954 only about 102,000 students in higher education in England and 
Wales. Of these only about a third were at colleges maintained by local 
authorities. By 1960 Government had decided on major developments in 
both the areas of higher education administered by local authorities. It was 
4ppropriate, before these developments went far, to review the whole fabric 
of higher education. 


THE ROBBINS REPORT 
In 1961, therefore, the Robbins Committee was asked to report on higher 
education. This it did in the Robbins Report (1963). Perhaps the most 
important of its recommendations was that higher education should be 
available to many more students than hitherto. ‘We have assumed as an 
axiom’, the Committee said, ‘that courses of higher education should be 
available for all those who are qualified by ability and attainment to pursue 
them and who wish to do so’. This doctrine implied a rejection of any 
Overall forecasting of the number of qualified people required by society, 
The Committee thought the proportion of people at work who had 
Completed higher education would rise from 3.4 per cent in 1960-61 to 15 
Per cent by 2025. 

Robbins had emphasized the role of central government. ‘It would be 
Benerally agreed nowadays’, the Committee thought, ‘that the government 
has a responsibility to ensure that the development of higher education is 
adequate to national needs. Moreover, it is clear that in the determination 
Of the aggregate amount to be spent from public funds it necessarily has the 
eins, Bt hing te est word nat met hat goverment hoc 
lup he detailed manag : HES OF other Institutions, 

‘tutions should be free to make appointments, determine curricula and 
Standards, select students within a permitted total, determine the bal 
tween teaching and research, control their development Within a 
‘mits, and control salaries and staffing ratios Within oy 


ance 
greed 
erall guidelines. 
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These principles already applied in universities where they were well 
guarded by the University Grants Committee. They were to become the 
basis after 1968 for remodelling the Instruments and Articles of govern- 
ment of the colleges of education and the new polytechnics. 

Robbins also stimulated a great debate about the number of places 
required to meet its own suggested criteria for entry to higher education. 
The Committee’s forecast was that 558,000 places would be needed by 
1981, nearly 400,000 more than the 162,000 places available in 1960. In the 
golden 1960s highereducation became Britain’s third fastest growthindustry 
after electronics and natural gas. By 1970 there were 451,000 places and 
Robbins seemed unduly conservative. In 1970 the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science’s Education Planning Paper No. 2 forecast a need for 
825,000 places in 1981, but some commentators th 
likely. The 1972 White Paper su 
22 per cent of each 


ought a million more 
ggested a reduction to 750,000 places, for 
age group. These estimates have been revised frequently. 
The latest of several subsequent revisions is the 560,000 used as the basis for 


the 1977 Expenditure White Paper. This seems in line with the number of 
students, 520,000, in 1977. 


y should become technological universities 
ational Academic Awards should be formed to 
ts in colleges other than universities. Until then 
standards had been set by professional bodies, joint committees, and 
regional examining bodies. From the creation of the CNAA in 1964 it, like 
the short-lived National Council for Technological Awards before, was to 
set new and high standards, The Council was concerned about the quality 
of staff and students, and the academic and physical environment. By 1976 
94,523 students were enrolled for CNAA courses, and another 7000 for the 


diploma in management Studies which is now li i 
dz ] Council. 
CNAA and the National Council f Ness doubt 


or Diplomas in Art and Design have 
combined and CNAA is engaged in MN: with the iie Eam 
for Education and Training in Social Work, the Business Education 
Council and the Technician Education Council about the validation of 
their more advanced courses, In 1976 CNAA and the Open University 
reached agreement on the mutual recognition of credits. CNAA also 
expects to become responsible in 1977 for validating about half the initial 
teacher training courses. It is also responsible for validating courses leading 
to the diploma in higher education, a new type of course started in 1974 and 
offered by 50 institutions in 1977. Ultimately the Council mí ht conceiva- 
bly be charged with validating all first degree work in England and Wales. 
THE BINARY SYSTEM 

Robbins might have recommended a unitary system of higher education. 
The report actually suggested bringing teacher training into the university 


and that a Council for N 
award degrees to studen 
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sector and strengthening the arrangements for technological or higher 
technical education. Neither Secretary of State nor local authorities were 
prepared to see the colleges of education transferred but the creation of the 
Council for National Academic Awards and the establishment of the 
colleges of advanced technology as universities, showed that government 
was prepared to support the strengthening of higher technical education. It 
should have been no surprise, therefore, when in 1965 Secretary of State 
Anthony Crosland spoke in favour of a binary system of higher education, 
one academic, national and university based, the other practical, ‘under 
social control and directly responsible to social needs’. If the two sides of 
this binary system were to be well matched there was a need for further 
concentration of high level work. Twenty-four regional and 30 other 
colleges were providing full-time degree courses, and 200 colleges were 
providing other full or part-time advanced courses. 

In 1966, therefore, the White Paper A Plan for Polytechnics and Other 
Colleges outlined proposals to concentrate advanced full-time and sand- 
wich courses in 28 major centres to be known as polytechnics. Following 
consultation the proposed number of polytechnics was increased to 30. The 
new polytechnics were often formed by merging existing institutions. 
Arrangements for the mergers and decisions about arrangements for 
polytechnics’ government needed careful discussion, but the first polytech- 
nics were designated in 1968. 


THE TEACHER TRAINING BOOM OF THE 1960s 


In line with Robbins’ recommendations the teacher training system had 
also grown rapidly in the golden 1960s. Whereas the colleges had about 
10,000 places in 1938, and 28,000 in 1957, they had 63,000 in 1964. New 
forecasts of the need for teachers led to Department pressure on the 
colleges to make more intensive use of their facilities and by 1968 they had 
105,500 students. About two-thirds of the colleges had over 500 students 
each and one in ten had over 1000. They were giants compared with pre- 
war colleges. One incidental effect of the expansion was to reduce the 
proportion of those in residence from 70 per cent in 1961 to 44 per cent in 
1967. The consequent demand for flats and lodgings, allied to the rising 
demand from polytechnic, university and other students, was to make the 
provision of student housing a public problem in the 1970s. 

Robbins had also suggested a review of the arrangements for college 
government. A study group on the government of colleges of education, as 
the teacher training institutions were now known, published the Weaver 
Report in 1966. The government readily accepted its recommendations for 
the appointment of academic boards in each college, and for governing 
bodies to have greater autonomy. It is not altogether clear what this 
freedom amounted to. The Institutes of Education controlled colleges’ 
numbers, curricula, examinations and standards, and local authorities, 
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under increasingly clear guidance from the Department, were responsible 
for approving the budget and determining the level of expenditure by the 
colleges they maintained. The position of each local authority was itself 
more one of trusteeship than direct responsibility because from 1946 the 
cost of training teachers was shared by all authorities. The overall cost was 
pooled and each authority was required to contribute in proportion to its 
school population. This is a simple and convenient way of sharing costs 
among all those who benefit from the system. It is perhaps less equitable 


than sharing the costs in Proportion to the numbers of students from each 
area or the number of teachers employed. 


There is no simple answer to the 
many teachers will be employed, 
ve proved surprisingly difficult. 
number of children to be educated, 
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example, the Council's seventh report contrasted the supply of 264,000 
teachers in 1960 with an estimated supply of 372,000 in 1980 and an 
anticipated need for 431.000 in 1980 if the leaving age were raised. 

The planners found many problems. Women teachers shared with other 
Women a disconcerting tendency to marry earlier, have babies and leave 
Work younger than expected. Instead of reducing class sizes when they had 
More teachers, schools preferred to provide more choice of subjects and 
additional small group work for slow learners. 

These problems were additional arguments for increasing the number of 
teachers in training. In 1969 the number in college and university depart- 
ments reached 115,000. This rapid expansion changed the age profile of the 
country's teaching force. As late as 1967 there were four roughly equal 
groups of teachers, under 30, 30 to 39, 40 to 49, and 50 orover. By 1974there 
Were nearly twice as many under 30 as there were in each of the other 
£roups. The gradualaging of this huge cohort of teachers ina school system 
Where numbers seem likely to go on falling at least throughout the 1980s 
has serious implications for recruitment, promotion and in service training. 

Concern about teacher training and its organization expressed itself in 
the appointment in 1970 of a Select Committee on Teacher Education, an 
enquiry into the ATO's by the Secretary of State, and the appointment of 
the James Committee. The James Committee undertook a major review of 
teacher training and reported in 1972. The Committee’s recommendations 
Were embodied in a modified form in the 1972 White Paper, Education a 
Framework for Expansion. Students with the necessary qualifications for 
university entry could take a B.Ed. degree after three years. Students 
Without these entry qualifications would take a three year qualifying 
Course, and might be eligible fora post qualification one year B.Ed. course. 
Graduates would continue to take a one year qualifying course. Other 
Students who wished to defer the decision whether to train as teachers 
ight take a two year Diploma in Higher Education which might lead on to 
teacher training or an appropriate degree course. The first two diploma 
Courses began in 1974 and by 1977 50 courses were available. 


THE FRAMEWORK FOR EXPANSION: 1972 " 
The most important feature ofthe White Paper, forlocalauthorities, wasthe 
Bovernment's view that the major expansion of higher education in the 
1970s would be in the local authority rather than the university sector of 
higher education. Circular 7/73 on the Development of Higher Education 
in the Non-University Sector emphasized how urgent it was for local 
Authorities to begin planning the co-ordination of their provision for 

igher education. The number of places required for initial teacher training 
Was expected to fall from 114,000 to 60-70,000 by 1981. Although some 

5.000 places would be needed for induction and in service training on lines 
Suggested by the James Committee, there would be a net reduction of 
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40-50,000 places required for teacher training. Many colleges might have 
to close or merge with polytechnics. Many places in those remaining would 
have to be used for other types of course. What was called for was, in the 
White Paper's words, ‘a major reconsideration of the future role of the 
colleges of education both in and outside teacher training’. 


COLLAPSE OF THE BOOM 


In 1976 there were thought to be some 
employed. The Department of Educa- 
epartment of Employment was 
for teachers were created as Job 
ining Services Agency funded 
achers of mathematics, business 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
The elimination of a 4 

cation in financial ^ a STER led'tosome acti 
staff in colleges of education a7. ^ separate Pelham salary scales for 


Separate teacher trai 


recrui 
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are the cost of training, From 1946. 
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Similar arguments applied to students taking advanced technical 
courses. In 1959 an advanced further education pool was created to meet 
the cost of advanced further education of university degree standard. 
Authorities shared these costs by a more complicated arrangement related 
partly to school population and partly to non-domestic rateable value. 

From 1975 the two pooling systems were merged. Sixty-nine per cent of 
an authority's contribution is now related to school population and 31 per 
cent to its non-domestic rateable value. Higher education is complex but its 
financial system need not be. The system is difficult for the public and even 
councillors to understand. It is also inequitable because areas where a high 
Proportion of young people continue in higher education derive much 
Breater benefit than those where young people enter the labour market on 
leaving school. The main weakness is that the pooling system obliges local 
authorities to meet the cost of decisions made by other people outside their 
control. The system is an inducement to over-teach in order to recover costs 
from the pool. It focuses attention on the cost of courses rather than the 
management of institutions. Authorities with the good fortune to have 
extensive provision for higher education can expand their provision still 
further, They can stimulate local industry and commerce. create employ- 
Ment and ensure that students’ grants are spent in their locality, at 
negligible cost and little risk to themselves. They have only a generalized 
interest in efficient college management because even a city as large as 
Birmingham is unlikely to contribute more than 2 per cent of the national 
Pool. However efficient and economical one authority and its institutions 
are, they can have only a small and unidentifiable effect on the authority’s 
Contribution to the pool. 
an Pooling system means there is neit 

good financial management. 


her accountability nor incentive 


REGIONAL CO-ORDINATION 


There is also failure to relate the financial and 
education, Throughout the 1970s government seemed to hav i 
Policies: to expand the non-university sector, and to contain local authority 
expenditure, The need for co-ordinated planning between neighbouring 
ae and local authorities was recognized in the 1940s aia 
er organizations and regional advisory councils were establishe | or 
er training and further education respectively. In some parts of 
England and Wales, such as Yorkshire and Humberside, there are also 
"gis associations of local education authorities to harmonize administra- 
d Practices within their area. Each of these bodies Is a forum for 
'Scussing and perhaps reconciling the conflicting aspirations of the 
dm Each contributes to the process of planning without being 
untable for executive decisions or their effectiveness. 
he creation of Regional Economic Councils with a concer 


planning systems in higher 
etwo contrary 


n for the 
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contribution education can make to prosperity in the regions, and of 
Regional Management Centres to promote management education, has 
added to the separate units of regional organization with a concern for 
higher education. 

Not suprisingly both ATO's and RAC's have been the subject of 
stringent criticism. The 1972 White Paper suggested that Regional Coun- 
cils for the Education and Training of Teachers should replace the then 
Training Organizations. At the same time there was discussion about what 
form of regional co-ordination would be appropriate for the co-ordination 
and planning of further education. 

Addressing itself to these problems in 1972 and 1973 the House of 
Commons Expenditure Sub-Committee thought ‘the existence of two 
separate sectors of higher education financed from different sources is not 
conducive to the most efficient distribution and use of the total resources 
available.’ They thought a Higher Education Commission similar to the 
University Grants Committee (UGC) for the whole system of higher 
education would be best. 

This proposal horrified the local authorities, and was rejected by the 
government, but it was one of the spurs which prompted the Council of 
Local Education Authorities to put forward its own proposals for new 
regional bodies to replace the ATO’s and RAC’s. Each region would have 
such a body ‘to consider, promote, monitor and advise on the planning, c0- 
ordination and development of all forms of further education in the public 
education system, including the initial, induction and in service training of 
teachers...and advanced further education.’ 

In 1976 ministers rejected the CLEA proposals because they did not give 
enough weight to national considerations, did not address themselves to 
the problems of management, and did not offera solution to the problem of 
accountability. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Secretary of State, Fred Mulley, proposed toappointa group to consider the 
system of management and control of higher education in the public sector, 
how it should be co-ordinated with higher education in the universities, and 
what regional and national machinery should be established for this 
purpose. In the event it was his successor, Shirley Williams, who appointed 
such a group chaired by her Minister of State, Gordon Oakes. 

Some polytechnic and DES spokesmen believe there should be a system 
of direct grants to polytechnics and possibly some other advanced further 
education institutions, with a commission like the UGC to act as a buffer 
between government and individual institutes. Anxious to maintain their 
stake in higher education, and perhaps mistakenly believing that it n 
lengthy tradition, the local authorities say there should be a substantia 
rate-borne element in financing advanced further education. 
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A possible compromise between these positions might lie in the appoint- 
ment of a national body for advanced further education. This might have 
about 24 members of whom one-third could be local education authority 
representatives. It would be responsible for planning and funding, which 
would be derived from government grants and rates. The local contribu- 
tion might be 10 per cent of the total cost. Regional consultative bodies 
would still be needed but not in the direct management line. 

These proposals may be the highest level of agreement which a represen- 
tative committee can achieve. They seem unlikely to secure the three aims 
of democratic control, accountable management, and efficient planning. 


Autonomy or control 
In the meantime local authorities have also been concerned about the 
management of individual institutions. Their interest has been awakened 
by a realization that the Instruments and Articles of Government agreed 
after the Weaver report confer substantial powers and duties on the 
governors and principals of major institutions. This autonomy is at 
variance with the local government tradition of detailed decision making at 
the highest levels, a tradition reinforced by the post-Bains emphasis on the 
Powers of personnel and budget committees with a remit to manage the 
whole range of Council activities. " A 
Resentment of the pooling system, and hostility to the expansion of 
higher education have led some councils to question the efficiency of 
polytechnics and other institutions. Without the information or capacity to 
make broad judgements they have continued to use the traditionally 
bureaucratic local government processes of examining each application for 
Staff or regrading individually and at length, though they are not likely to 
be held to account for the institution's effective management. Indeed no- 
One is held to account for an institution's effective management: there are 
neither rewards for good nor penalties for bad practice. Other agencies 
such as the pooling committee and the local authority associations have 
also tried to promote better and more efficient standards of management. 
Since 1968 the pooling committee has published guidelines for staffing 


levels and studies of costing and other techniques. One of the functions 


Proposed for the abortive local authority higher education committee was 
thority sector. 


consideration of the financial arrangements in the local author 
The Possibility of appointing a small team of officers to examine college 
financial management was also mooted, and eventually implemented in 
1977. Two officers were appointed to advise on budgetary forms and 
resource utilisation, to scrutinize glaring extremes of expenditure on staff 
and equipment and to prepare statistics of comparative institutional costs. 

These administrative developments will probably prove less significant 
than changes in the structure of higher education. Following the Robbins 
Report there was rapid expansion of both the number and size of 
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universities, though this was checked in the 1970s when government laid 
more emphasis on developing the non-university sector. The United 
Kingdom began to move from highly selective to fairly open access to 
higher education, though adults still found it difficult to re-enter education 
at lower levels. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


One of the most remarkable developments of the 1960s was the Open 
University. .In 1963 Harold Wilson suggested a university of the air. 
Following a White Paper a Planning Committee was appointed in 1966. Its 
report was accepted and in 1969 the Open University came into existence. 
The Open University relies on radio, television, correspondence and many 
special tests prepared by its staff. Students work independently with some 
tutorial support and the opportunity ofa short residential course each year. 
The university’s teaching methods have broken new ground in the United 
Kingdom and offer challenges to other stages in education. In 1975 the 
DES agreed to its proposals to spend £4.9 million on a study centre for 
producing broadcast programmes and £0.5 million for a warehouse needed 
for its huge output of course materials. By 1977 the Open University had 
some 40,000 registered students, many of whom could not have conceived 
ever obtaining a degree or a second qualification previously. 

This new approach to higher education was the most exciting challenge 
of all to the arthritic bureaucracy of higher education management. 


GRANTS FOR STUDENTS 

Since 1944 education at school has been free. This means that authorities 
are prohibited from charging fees, though they sometimes charge pupils the 
cost of materials used in home economics or woodwork. They may also 
expect pupils to provide personal equipment, ranging from school uni- 
forms to clothing for physical education, protective clothing for use in 
laboratories, mathematical instruments, pens or pencils and occasionally 
even writing paper. Children from needy families may qualify for allo- 
wances for clothing and food, or allowances for the maintenance of pupils 
above the minimum leaving age. 

In further and higher education there are somewhat different arrange- 
ments. There are some maintenanceallowancesforstudentstaking lowlevel 
courses, and maintenance allowances for most students taking advanced 
courses. The institutions charge tuition fees but these are only a small part 
of the actual cost of tuition, and UK students usually qualify for awards 
which cover the full cost of tuition. 

In England and Wales the awards scheme is administered by local 
authorities who recover ninety per cent of the cost from central govern- 
ment. In Scotland the Education Department of the Scottish Office 
administers students’ awards. 
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The effect of the regulations on tuition fees is remarkable. The level of 
tuition fees is decided by government. It is an arbitrary level very much 
below the actual cost of tuition. Most student fees are paid by a local 
authority which receives a ninety per cent grant from government. The 
remaining ten per cent is paid from the rate fund. The fees go to universities 
and colleges and help to reduce and cover the amount of grant the 
universities need from the University Grants Committee, or the net cost of 
a polytechnic or other institution to its maintaining local authority. The 
authority recoups the whole cost of poolable advanced courses from a 
pool, to which all authorities contribute from a general rate fund of which, 
on average, government contributes sixty-one per cent. It is not known 
how many clerks would be out of work if government met the full cost of 
tuition by direct grant to the institutions, and reduced rate support grant by 
àn equivalent amount. 

It also seems odd that the government substituted a 90 per cent grant for 
the full cost of mandatory awards which the 1972-73 Expenditure Sub- 
Committee thought government should pay. . 

Overseas students and students who finance themselves have to pay their 
Own tuition fees. In 1976 the Secretary of State insisted that the formal level 
of tuition fees for advanced courses was increased from £125 to £500 for 
home students and from £416 to £650 for overseas students. There was a 
vigorous student campaign against the new fees, which seem to discrimi- 
nate against overseas students and to bear hardly on self-financing home 
students. The Secretary of State then arranged for £1 million, including 
£0.5 million for local authorities, to be available to relieve hardship to 
individuals caused by the raising of fees. = 

The cost of tuition fees is now charged to local authorities, who recover 
90 per cent of the cost for mandatory award holders. Despite this, the 
increase will force them to scrutinize their provision of discretionary 
awards, and possibly reduce their number. Important vocational courses in 
social work, librarianship and agriculture may be affected, as may some 
institutions like the drama schools and the Architectural Association's 
School of Architecture which are attended largely by self-financing 
Students, Certain post-graduate vocational courses are also threatened 
because students do not qualify for awards. : 55 

It seems odd that awards for those taking professional courses in fields 
Such as accountancy and company secretaryship are discretionary, alle- 
gedly because standards are so diverse, though the final qualifications are 
accepted by Burnham as equivalent to university first degrees. 

Despite these criticisms, the United Kingdom has more extensive and 
More generous provision than other non-Soviet countries. In 1974-75 the 
OECD studied nine of their members’ arrangements for assisting university 
Students financially. The study included Australia, Canada, West Ger- 
Many, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway. Sweden, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. At that time Japan made loans and gave no grants, 
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Australia and the United Kingdom gave grants but no loans, and the others 
gave a mixture of loans and grants. The proportion of students helped 
varied from 10 per cent in Japan to 58 per cent in Australia, 70 in Norway 
and Sweden, and 90 in the United Kingdom. 

From 1975 students taking the new two-year Diploma in Higher 
Education also became entitled to mandatory awards, as did siudents 
taking Higher National Diploma courses. There now seems no logical 
reason to go on excluding some bona fide students from this system of 
public support. The United Kingdom is near the point of recognizing the 
right to education of all young people of 16 to 21 or 22, as it has done for 
those of five to 16. 


14 
Conclusion 


Education is a colossal enterprise. At any time it monpolizes the talent and 
energy of a quarter of the British people. Most are on the roll of schools or 
colleges but about a million are paid employees. In school terms perhapsa 
third of all daily journeys to work are journeys to school or college. 

Education takes 6 per cent of the nation’s gross domestic product and 
about 12.5 per cent of all public expenditure. In the United Kingdom as in 
many other countries in the late 1960s education overtook defence as the 
biggest item in the national budget. 

It is among the largest enterprises in every town and city when measured 
by number of employees, value of capital assets, or annual turnover. It 
employs nearly half its own most successful students when they graduate 
from higher education. In every education authority the meals service is 
among the largest catering organizations. 

Education is equally significant in the lives and economies of other 
technologically adviced countries. Because of its size and importance 
governments everywhere have established public systems of education. 
These systems must cover the tiniest hamlets and largest cities. Their 
students include people of all ages and abilities. Their work includes basic 
literacy, craft skills, and research. The need is for an extensive range of 
Services, readily accessible to the users. 

Education is the only public welfare service with which virtually every 
family has daily contact for many years. The development of universal 
education brought to light evidence of poverty, malnutrition and ill-health. 
In England awareness of these problems prompted the creation of welfare, 
clothing, meals, and health services within the education system. Employ- 
Ment, psychological and social work services were to follow. The result is 
an education service of extraordinary complexity, with functions far wider 
than class teaching. 

In the opinion of Friend and Jessop (1969), even relatively straight 
forward technical matters, like the age of transfer from primary to secon- 
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dary school, how to combine pairs of schools and whether to have single 
sex or mixed schools, present very complex design problems. 

Education presents similar design and management problems every- 
where. England’s education system is one of the world’s largest and most 
complex systems. How is this vast enterprise managed, if indeed it is 
managed at all? Several well informed observers doubt if there is any 
explicit system of management. At the end of their study of educational 
policy making Kogan and Packwood (1974) were ‘still uncertain as to how 
so vast and complex a structure interacts, creates new policies and 
somehow moves forward’. It is, thinks Stuart Maclure (1973), ‘an open 
question whether English education is controlled at all... in many respects 
its development is more plausibly explained in terms of challenge and 
response’. In his presidential address to the Society of Education Officers in 
1976 Michael Harrison said ‘the truth seems to be that the country has no 
public education planning system worth the mention, least of all one 
harnessing coherent research’. 

How the education service moves forward remains an impenetrable 
mystery. When the then Permanent Secretary, Sir Herbert Andrew, 
appeared before a House of Commons Select Committee in 1968 he said 
‘the system involves a number of more or less autonomous people with a 
certain duty and certain degrees of freedom: within that organization one 
has to look for the sense of direction of the organization as a whole, not the 
sense of being directed from the top, and I think in the system there is a 
good deal of that sense of direction’. 

"Pluralistic, incremental, unsystematic, reactive—how untidy the total 
system is ‘say Kogan and Packwood (1974). Untidiness would not matter 
if Andrew’s elusive sense of direction led us the right way. 

By many tests it does. 

Successive Education Acts from 1912 to 1944 substituted adminstrative 
controls for legal rules wherever possible. This enables the Secretary’ of 
State to update the Department’s regulations when necessary, without 
encroaching on scarce parliamentary time. The need for this kind of facility 
is discussed by Pound (1921) in his Introduction to the Philosophy of Law. 
‘It has led men to seek principles of legal development by which to escape 
authoritative rules, which they feared or did not know how to reject, but 
could no longer apply to advantage.’ This aim is achieved in English and 
Welsh education by combining very general legislation with easily updated 
regulations. 

At every level there is cope for initiative. Each teacher, each school, each 
local authority is free to evolve new methods, new curricula, new institu- 
tions. ‘Incrementalism’, says Kogan, ‘has produced excellent innovations 
in the schools’. But this freedom does not lead to gross disparity or eccentric 
and dangerous experiments. ‘In education’ says the Layfield Report ‘broad 
uniformity in standards is as much due to pressure by parents and 
professional demand as to statutory requirements’. 
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This pressure has led to high standards in education. Mrs Barbara 
Castle. the former Secretary of State for the Social Services, observed 
somewhat bitterly that the combination of national and local pressure and 
democratic local government had led to a high level of provision in 
education, compared with other-social services. Expenditure on education 
has risen steadily both in total and as a proportion of national wealth. 
Whereas in 1900 education took about 1.25 per cent of the national 
product, in 1977 it took about 6 per cent. 

Increased expenditure has helped to spread the benefits of education 
much more widely. Elementary education for all became a reality with the 
raising of the leaving age to 14 in 1918. ‘Secondary education for all’, the 
catchphrase of the 1940s, is becoming a reality in the 1970s. In 1976 84 per 
cent of school leavers attemtped GCE or CSE papers and 82 per cent 
obtained some graded results, compared with only 56 per cent five years 
earlier, There have been comparable developments in further and higher 
education. About 14 per cent of young people are admitted to higher 
education in the late 1970s, approaching the proportion of 15 to 20 percent 
admitted to grammar schools in the 1950s. Already the Open University, 
the National Adult Literacy Campaign, and the new Northern Residential 
College for Adults are pointers to the provision of universal opportunities 
for life-long education. 

At all levels the provision is als 
teachers, and therefore small classes. 
grown, as has the amount and quality of equipment, books and materials. 
Because it is so difficult to measure the results of education, many of the 


education party have taken the provision of increased resources as their 


criterion of success. As Lord Lingren, former Secretary to the Committee 
ee a century ago ‘there has been a 


for Education, told the Cross Committ i j 
great impulse of public opinion in favour of education and some impres- 
sion that the more you spend upon it the more efficient itis. 

The impression remains. Many believe that marginal increases inthe size 
and quality of school buildings, the number of teachers and ancillaries, and 
the stock of equipment, materials and books, bring the educational 
millenium a few steps nearer. They expect too much. What evidence thereis 
Shows no indisputable link between the resources put into education and 
the outcomes. There is no proof that increased resources necessarily cause 
improvements, no irrefutable evidence about the best balance of expendi- 
ture on different stages of education or different combinations of people, 
buildings, equipment and materials. Although very small schools are 
*Xpensive to equip and staff to the same standard as larger schools, there is 
No evidence of any economies of scale in schools with more than a few 
hundred pupils. This lack of evidence has not prevented violent con- 
troversy about the optimum size for secondary schools. 

In 1938 the Spens Report noted that large schools of over 800 pupils are 
needed to provide streams of ability and an adequate sixth form, but they 


o more generous. There are many more 
The number of support staff has 
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thought most pupils gained more in pastoral care from small schools. 

In 1947 Circular 144 insisted that multilateral schools should have 10 
forms of entry each year with some 1600 pupils in all. This would ensure a 
viable and economic sixth form. In 1955 the Conservative government 
suggested that at least 2000 pupils were needed ‘to throw up a viable sixth 
form’. Many solutions were put forward for changing the age of transfer, 
and for various forms of pastoral organization to combine academic 
viability and pastoral care. In 1965 the Labour government suggested a 
minimum of six forms of entry. 

After summarizing various research studies Miriam David (1976) 
observes, ‘the thrust of the evidence is that an optimum size of school can be 
found, to achieve all purposes whether contradictory or not. From this 
summary I believe it impossible to aggregate the effects and draw such 
simplistic conclusions’. 

Some governments have no such doubts. In Denmark schools spanning 
the whole compulsory stage of education from seven to 16 have a maxi- 
mum of about 800 pupils, and in Norway legislation in 1975 imposed a 
maximum size of 450 for schools, most of which provide for the whole 
period of compulsory education. This law followed 10 years in which the 
proportion of one and two form entry schools had increased, by deliberate 
policy from 17.8 to 49.7 per cent of all schools. 

After a century of education, and half a century's study of the economics 
of education, governments have no rational evidence to tell them how 
much to spend on education, or how to get the best value from their 
education pounds. They have to base their decisions on public, profes- 
sional and their own opinion. Most twentieth-century governments have 
shared the impression Lord Lingren mentioned 'that the more you spend 
upon it the more efficient it is’. Governments in Sweden, the United States, 
Canada and Australia, as wellas the United Kingdom have spent money on 
education in the hope also that this would help to alleviate social problems. 
In the mid 1970s there were signs that this belief in the power of the 
educational purse to make a whole society more efficient was fading. 

These doubts matched other doubts about the management of public 
institutions in England and Wales. In 1976 the National Economic 
Development Office published A Study of UK nationalized industries. The 
study dealt with nine major industries, airways, gas, railways, steel, 
electricity, buses, coal, freight and the post office. It did not include major 
public services like health, social security, social services, or education, but 
some of NEDO’s findings about the nationalized industries also shed light 
on government’s management of the public services, and on local authori- 
ties’ management of their schools and colleges. The study says 


there are certain features of the relationship between government and 
nationalized industries which came through so clearly in our enquiry that 
we believe they can be stated without fear of contradiction: - there is à 
lack of trust and mutual understanding between those who run the 
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nationalized industries and those in government (politicians and civil 
servants) who are concerned with their affairs; 

— there is confusion about the respective roles of the boards of 
nationalized industries, Ministers and Parliament, with the result that 
accountability is seriously blurred: 

— there is no systematic framework for reaching agreement on long 
term objectives and strategy, and no assurance of continuity when 
decisions are reached; 

— there is no effective system for measuring the performance of 
nationalized industries and assessing managerial competence. 


The report mentions the particular difficulties of reconciling the differ- 
ent time scales of politicians and industrialists. ‘In all the main nationalized 
industries, plans for investment, technology and manpower have to be 
made for periods which extend well beyond the lifetime of a single 
Parliament.’ There is an overwhelming need ‘to base the nationalized 
industries’ relationship with government on three basic concepts—trust, 
continuity, and accountability’. In what can loosely be called the strategic 
areas ‘government and nationalized industries should work more closely 
together’, but ‘we are equally clear that in other areas management should 
have much greater freedom than at present to take its own decisions and be 
held accountable for them’. 1 

"There is no adequate provision in the present statutes for accountability 
to the public other than through Parliament and ministers.’ ‘In the absence 
of direct accountability to other interested parties, government is subjected 
to increasing pressures to represent their interests.’ At this stage annual 
reports and accounts ... ‘are not an adequate means of assessing the 
Performance of statutory duties’. ‘ s , 

Another defect in present arrangements is the lack of incentives for 
adequate or improved performance. “Because the participants do not 
generally operate within agreed policies and decisions can be overruled or 
"called in" at any level, decision making loses its effectiveness and the 
incentive for efficient managers is weakened. The twists and turns of 
interventions give ample opportunity for management alibis.... Neither 
boards, Ministers, nor civil servants are required to account for the 
performance of nationalized industries in a systematic or objective man- 
ner’; 

Many of these comments could be applied to various levels in the 
Management of education. Despite unceasing consultation between the 
Partners in the education service the size of the service restricts personal 
contact to a few selected representatives. The diffusion of decision making 
makes it difficult for even these representatives to have a voice in all the 
places where decisions seem to be reached. Uncertainty about where 
decisions are made and where they can be challenged affects those working 
in the system and those served by it. The result is a feeling of powerlessness, 
and lack of confidence in the way decisions are reached. 
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‘There is no systematic framework for reaching agreement on long term 
objectives and strategy, and no assurance of continuity when decisions are 
reached.” As early as 1966 the Local Government Operational Research 
Unit commented, in their study of the scope for operational research in 
local education administration, that ‘the major obstacle to rapid solution’ 

. of certain problems ... ‘is the absence of clearly defined objectives in 
Education’. Since the assumptions behind decisions are not stated there 
can be no effective criticism and no proper evaluation of the results. 

Without explicit objectives ‘there is no effective system for measuring the 
performance of nationalized industries and assessing managerial compe- 
tence’. One of the major difficulties about implementing the Taylor 
Committee’s recommendations on school government is that neither 
governors nor advisers have access to any effective system for measuring 
the performance or assessing the competence of the schools for which they 
are supposed to be accountable. 

There is confusion about roles and accountability. The Chancellor, the 
Secretary of State for the Environment and the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, and their departments, seem to issue conflicting 
edicts. At local level the statutory function of Education Committees seems 
sometimes to have been usurped. The roles of local authorities, ministers 
and parliament are not explicit. What are the rights and duties of school 
governors? To whom are they accountable? Some observers find that chief 
education officers hardly know to whom they are accountable. Advisers 
and head teachers are often confused about what they are accountable for. 
Sir Alex Smith has described the education system itself as a vicious asset 
stripper, doing more and more for its successes, but stripping the others of 
all confidence in their own ability. The management of the education 
system is another asset stripper; by blurring the process of making 
decisions, and failing to make accountability explicit, the system has 
become what NEDO calls a ‘minimizing environment with few rewards for 
real success and negligible sanctions for failure’. 

Despite this those working in this debilitating environment are highly 
committed to the development of education, the welfare of their students, 
and the interests of parents and public. The system itself makes it impossi- 
ble to serve the interests of clients and the public adequately. The OECD 
report on the Department of Education and Science observed that decen- 
tralization was not accompanied in England and Wales by a high level of 
participation in decision making. The Court Committee on the child health 
services noted that administrators are usually concerned with the services 
to be administered rather than the clients to be helped. In assessing the 
Coventry Community Development Project, John Benington said there 
was often co-ordinated planning at top level locally but not in the field. 
Clients’ interests were therefore overlooked. 

Other difficulties arise from the division of labour. The extraordinary 
pace of development in modern western society owes much to the division 
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pour and its skilful organization. The division of labour meant 
| specialization and the emergence of many discrete professions. The 
organization of professional workers to provide efficient and equitable 
public services depended on the invention of bureaucracy. 
Bureaucratized professions are expert and orderly. But their specializa- 
| tion prevents them from understanding the complexity of many problems, 
be they those of individuals or whole communities. Solving such problems 
requires contributions from many professions, in an interdisciplinary or 
l corporate approach. The organization of interdisciplinary work seems to 
require another non-professional manager, an even larger bureaucracy. 

Like dinosaurs, such organizations are slow on their feet. In West 
Germany large scale urban renewal and housing projects were launched in 
the late 1960s. These projects were technically complex and took a long 
time to complete. Before they could be completed federal policy on urban 
renewal had changed. Departments were short of money and preferred 
projects which could be achieved within their own budgets to the uncertain- 
ties of inter-organizational projects. Instability in the political and econ- 
omic environment caused frequent changes in policy too. In outline the 
history of Germany’s urban renewal projects is not dissimilar to the history 
of teacher training in England in the late 1960s and the 1970s. 

Large scale organizations also seem unresponsive to individuals. Their 
strength lies in their economy, efficiency and equity. They are not designed 
to meet individual needs. As Martin Mayer (1974) observed: ‘When there is 
general agreement on what should be done central authority may be the 
Most efficient way to put the work in motion. But education is not usually 
like that: more often it is like the Irish saying about the priest knowing his 
Parish better than the Pope does’. 

From many sides there is increasing emphasis now on the potential 
benefits of small scale participative forms of organization. The OECD's 
1978 study Education and the integration of community services talks of 
giving ‘the individual a sense of power over his environment’. The study 
Suggests that unintegrated services allow more scope for innovation and 
flexibility to respond to different clients. 

Simon Nicholson and Barbara Katharine Schreiner suggest in their 

| Open University text Community Participation in city decision taking, 
1973, that *decisions made by communities are made frequently and on a 
Small scale resulting in an architecture that is in a state of flux whereas 
l the master architects and planners make decisions infrequently on a 
large scale, which results in an architecture which is fixed and static’, 
E. F. Schumacher says in Small is Beautiful, ‘We must learn to think in 
terms of an articulated structure that can cope with a multiplicity of small 
| Units’, 
: The Taylor Committee (Taylor Report 1977) evidently have a similar 
| idea in mind when they recommend a separate governing body for each 
School. This requirement, like that of the 1968 Education Act for individual 
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governing bodies for each college, would help to counteract other centraliz- 
ing tendencies. 

Taylor also recommended that parents and representatives of the local 
community should sit on school governing bodies. These bodies would 
have enhanced powers over the school’s policies and organization, the 
allocation of resources, the appointment of staff and school discipline. 

The Taylor Committee would certainly endorse the OECDs view that 
‘for public participation to be real rather than illusory provision must be 
made for participation at the level of control and of action’. The Committee 
have suggested ways in which control and action can be concentrated at the 
level where they envisage participation. 

It was not within Taylor's terms of reference to consider the question of 
participation at local authority level. At that level direct participation is 
limited to councillors elected to a multi-purpose authority financed by 
general grant. The members of an education committee control neither the 
level of local taxes nor the allocation of resources to education. They have 
little control over the internal organization and management of their 
schools and colleges, though the Secretary of State may hold the authority 
toaccount for the standards of these schools and colleges. In truth if there is 
little real participation at local authority level, nor is there much real 
control. 

The creation of small single-purpose education authorities would 
facilitate participation and control. Such bodies existed in England and 
Wales in the nineteenth century, in Scotland in the 1920s, and in Northern 
Ireland in the 1970s. In his study of the English school boards Eaglesham 
(1956) says that after starting as an opponent of the boards he concluded 
‘that a systematic and extensive development of the ad hoc principle might 
in the long run have provided a sounder system of local education and 
administration than that established by the 1902 Act’. Countries with ad 
hoc authorities, like Canada and the United States, usually have education 
boards with about seven to 13 members, few enough to work efficiently as a 
committee, and numerous enough to know the education service of a small 
authority intimately. 

Canada, the United States, and the Scandinavian countries all have 
education authorities very much smaller than those of the United King- 
dom. In the United States boards serving an area of 5000 to 10,000 people 
are common, and in Scandinavia, local authorities of 15,000 to 20,000 are 
typical. Curiously, if the 2568 English and Welsh school boards had 
survived, they would now serve an average of about 20,000 people each. 

Such authorities would be too small to provide certain educational 
services, like those for handicapped or gifted children, vocational educa- 
tion and training, or in-service education for teachers. These services are 
provided in some parts of the United States by intermediate authorities 
serving a few hundred thousand people, and in Sweden by co-operation at 


county level. 
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Both levels of authority in these countries have the advantage of having 
to provide only a few clearly defined services, and pursue only a few general 
aims. The resulting clarity of purpose, and simplicity of organization, is a 
marked contrast to the complexity of modern urban social problems. The 
clarity and simplicity make it easy for the authority’s officers to perform 
their limited role competently, and for their performance to be assessed. 

Both the public and their elected representatives can know and under- 
stand what is being done in their name; the board and its officers are more 
easily held to account because they cannot shelter in a forest of local 
authority committees and financial arrangements. Management is not 
fragmented between various committees or departments; the levels and 
lines of responsibility in one small local department are easily understood. 

Members of such authorities are also more easily held to account. They 
must stand for election on an education ticket rather than a general ticket in 
which education is only one of many concerns. Whereas the result of 
council elections in England has come to depend most on the relative 
national popularity of the major parties, elections to small, single-purpose 
authorities depend much more on immediate local issues. Indeed, formal 
Party politics is almost unknown in the education authorities of Canada 
and the United States. 

At election times the members of small, single-purpose authorities are 
directly accountable for the successes and failures of their service, At other 
times their concentration on one public service means they can devote more 
time to that service than members of multi-purpose authorities. They can 
Master the intricacies of the service at less cost in time and energy, they can 
Bet to know the schools and colleges they maintain, and they have time to 
meet parental, professional and other pressure groups. They are responsive 
as well as accountable. 

The relationship between such authorities and their local community 
remains essentially a political relationship. The only sanction the local 
Community can invoke is the sanction of the ballot box. Where a small 
community elects a single-purpose authority this electoral relationship may 
be adequate for the community as a whole. In the United States electoral 
Control is supplemented by referenda on major capital projects which 
reinforce the community's control of its administration. For individual 
Citizens even this degree of control may need to be supplemented, by formal 
Contract or explicit and reciprocal legal obligations. There is a need for 
Some way of ensuring that the various parts of the education service in 

gland recognize that distributed powers need to be supplemented by 
distributed obligations. 

. Secretary of State, Shirley Williams, has tentatively suggested the possi- 

ility of an informal contract between parents and schools. Parents would 
8uarantee that their children were clothed, washed, rested and fed well 
Enough to be able to profit from their time at school. Schools would agree 
to provide enough information about the school and their child’s 
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performance to enable parents to understand and support the schools’ 
work. 

In a wider context Lord Hailsham and others have suggested that 
individual citizens need the degree of protection against the centralizing 
tendencies of central government which might be afforded by a modern Bill 
of Rights. Such a Bill of Rights would provide some of the stability other 
countries achieve through a written constitution. It might also give parents 
and their children more specific rights to appropriate education, which 
Massachusetts and other American States have achieved through specific 
laws on the right to education. 

Similarly, in an appendix to the NEDO paper on the nationalized 
industries, Professor John Heath says ‘it is worth considering whether 
nationalization statutes should make the “duties” of public co-operation 
more specific so that customers and competitors may have more ready 
redress for failure to meet their obligations’. ‘In general an arm’s length 
approach supported by easier access to the courts ... would be appropri-, 
ate.’ ‘In relation to the Ministerial control of nationalized industries, the 
principal need is for clearly constructed legislation that embodies and 
promotes a concerted approach towards the formation of aims and 
strategies, clarifies the role of Ministers in relation to Corporation Boards, 
and generally makes clear the structure of accountability.” 

If Heath’s ideas were extended to the education system they would apply 
to relationships other than those of parent and school or parent and local 
authority. The relationship between each school and its governing body, 
and their joint relationship with their local authority, however small it 
might be, would be a formal one. So too would the relationship between 
each local authority and whatever form of area or regional government was 
established to co-ordinate or provide services beyond the capacity of a 
single authority. The relationship between the institutions providing 
training courses for teachers and officers and the authorities requiring this 
provision might also be made more explicit. 

The principle of contractual or statutory and reciprocal obligation might 
also extend to the relations between each local authority and central 
government, and those between ad hoc agencies and either central or local 
authorities. This would be a Bill of Rights for local authorities against the 
encroachments of central government. 

In each case the contract might specify what resources were to be 
provided by one signatory and what quantity or quality of services were to 
be provided by the other. Both parties would have an interest in matching 
resources with desired outcomes, and measuring the actual outcomes. The 
parties themselves, and others, would know exactly who was accountable 
for what, and on what terms. The duties of education and other authorities 
might include that of co-operation with other public and private agencies. 

The arrangements for managing the United Kingdom's public educa- 
tional services stem from innumerable improvisations. There is no system 
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of management information to inform decision making, which evolves 
from gradual shifts in the accepted norms and values of the educational 
establishment. Running the country’s education service is, to borrow 
Vicker's description of managing the national economy, more like shooting 
rapids than steering a grand circle course. The process makes immense 
demands on the canoeists’ nervous energy, and leaves spectators with heart 
in mouth. The canyon is usually negotiated safely but only at the cost of 
damage to the boat and exhaustion to the crew. 

If the course of the stream were canalized, the obstructions removed, and 
the helmsman provided with instruments, the passengers might remain dry 
and unruffled throughout their journey. That is what the management ofa 
Public service should secure. 
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